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PREFACE. 






It was observed by Dr. Drake in his "Literary Hours," 
about fifty years ago, that no version of Quintilian at all 
adequate to the merits of the original existed in English, and 
that to translate him throughout with energy, spirit, and 
fidelity, would prove a task of the most arduous and difficult 
kind ; such is the beauty of his diction, and such the peculiar 
propriety of his epithets. 

The difficulties alleged by Dr. Drake are by no means 
exaggerated ; and since his time no translator has applied him- 
self to execute the task. The language of writers extremely 
liice in the choice of words and the collocation of phrases, is 
always difficult to render satisfactorily. What is graceful in 
the original can but seldom be made graceful in a version. 
But the present translator, if he has not entirely succeeded, 
hopes that he has no great cause to deprecate censure. He will 
only request that, should the student think some passages too 
freely rendered, he will bear in mind the necessity of endea- 
vouring to satisfy the mere English reader; and that, if 
the English reader finds some passages too stiff, he will con- 
sider the necessity for a certain degree of closeness to answer 
the wants of the student. 

Of the two translations which have previously appeared in 
English, those of Guthrie and Patsall, neither is complete, 
-^hole chapters being omitted in each. In regard to fidelity, 
Patsall is, on the whole, rather to be preferred ; but neither 
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IV PREFACE. 

he nor Guthrie had the requisite scholarship to do justice to 
their author. When they could not ascertain the sense of a 
passage, they substituted some vague paraphrase or omitted it 
altogether. 

In the following pages the whole of the original is trans- 
lated, and the utmost care has been taken to observe an 
exact adherence to the sense. On every obscure or corrupt 
passage, ilhistration is given in a note. The text which has 
been used is that of Spalding, from whose valuable commen* 
tary much useful matter has been adopted. 
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; have prevailed on ine. by your daily iraporlunity.t to pro- 

t once to publish the books on the Education of an Oraior, 

riiich I hod addressed to njy friend Marcellus ; for, for tny 

part. 1 thought that they were not yet sufficiently advanced 

tDtrnrds perfection.} On the composition of them, as you 

know, 1 spent little more than two years, while distracted by 

•0 many other occupationa;§ and this time was devoted, not 

•0 much to the labour of writing, as to that of research for the 

■Imoat boundless work which I had undertaken, and to the 

perusal of authors, who are innumerable. Following, besides, the 

■dvice of Horace, who, in his Art of Poetry, recommends that 

publication should not be hurried, and that a work itlwuld be 

lamed tUl iiie ninth year, I allowed time for re-con aide rii)g 

em, in order that, when the ardour of invention had cooled, 

might judge of them, on a more careful re-perusal, as a 

ere reader. Yet if they are bo much demanded, as you 

J, let us give our sails to the winds, and pray for succeas 



laat bookseller a< 
] Thia word is n 



aed by Martial, i 



a rep™ 



nrirto e^i^dmnt eodidai («i. See aXto Cic. ad Diy. lii 25, (iijd 
ro ChiBnt. 0. 27, where ann'mtm tmaimum fteit is, as Spalding 
merrea, for naxmopert canitadii, poptucit. •' Bj conviaum he mmu 
trrima prtat." DMm. 

; Jtif£»--motiini'JM-] Kondum sntia aunt eipoliti. Regiia, 
1 Tot otoyui nfffflliii d«l"«uj.] " Distracted otberwiae by ao many 
■■ He hiid not oQij to work at his book, but to attend to 
TiLirB. Two manuBcripta, sajB Burmanu, b&fa oUarwtt 




aa we loose our cable.* But mnch also <iepeiiii<9 c 
faithfulness and care, that they may come iikU the hand| 
the puhlic iu is correct a atat« as possible. 



PREFACE, 
MABCELLUS VICTORIES. 

The object and intention of the watk, § 1—3. To whom dedicated, 1 
Unauthorized publioatiotiB oiider the name of Quintiliim, 7. Tli* 
profeesiona of the rhetoriciaa and philoiopher wore fortnerif 
united, 9—10. The perfect orator, 17. Partttion of the wort, 31, 
^3. Further obaervationa on teaching and apeakijig, 23—27. 

When ciinaiit persons, after I had secured rest from raj 
liiliours, which for twenty years I bad devoted to the iiistrucrioo 
■^' 'if youth, requested of me. in a friendly manner, to write some- 
thing on the art of sptiakiiig, 1 certainly resisted their tiolidtA- 
tious for a long time : because I was not ignorant that utithors 
of the greatest celebrity in both languageat had bequeathed to 
posterity many treatises having reference to this subject. 
Cijrritteu with the greatesL care. -2. But by the very plea on 
which I thought that excuse for ray refusal would he more 
readily admitted, ray friends were rendered still more urgent I 
"Biuce," they said, "amidst the various opinions of former 
writers, some of them contradicting each other, choice waa 
diiScult;" so tliat they appeared, not unjustifiably, to press 
upon me the task, if not of iuveiitiug new precej>ts, at least 
of pronouncing judgment concerning the old. 3. Although 
liowever it was not so much the confidence of accomplishing 
what WHS required of me, as the shame of refusing, that 
prevailed with me, yet. as tiie subject opened itself mora 
widely, I voluntarily undertook a heavier duty than was laid 

* Oran tahtatibtu.} Thnt lb* vont ora meuia /uiiii nauticai ia 
■pparsnt &nm Livy. uiU 1H ; iiriiL 3H, on wbiuh paessges the reader 
nuy ooDBult Dnifceuborch'g edition. Quintllisn hIbo uses the word in 
the aame sense in iv. 2, 41. It ia apd; observed by (iesoer. in hii 
Tbosaurua, that the word in this Bigoifieation esemg to have been 
peuuiiar to the eomniOD people aud sailora, and is cuueequently but 
rare among writera. Spaldiny, 

t LatLD aad Qraet. Ifvelt jcrnaaei it'-riiaqut Uagna^ He 



rUFACB.] EDUCATION OF AN ORATOR, 3 

■m me, uot only that I might oblige my best friend.'* hj 
ller compliance, but also thaC, while purstiltig a common rond. 
I might not tread merely" in other men's footsteps. 

4. Oiher authors, who have committed to writing the art of 

Braior;, have in general commenced in such a manner, m 

they nere to put the lost hand of eloquence t to tliose who 

re accomplished in every other kind of learning ; whether 

TO despising the branches of knowledge which we previously 

ini, aa insiguificant, or fic-m supposing that they did not fnil 

ier their province, the duties of the professions beiiif; 

itinct ; or, what is more probable, from expecting no erodit 

their ability in treating of subjects, which, however 

xssary, are jet far removed from display ; as the pinnacles 

bnildings are seen, while the foundations are hid. r>. h'cr 

nyMlf, as I consider that nothing is unnecessary to the iirr uf 

intory, without which it must be eonfessed that an orator 

" be formed, and that there is no possibility of ariiviiij; 

nimmit of any thing without previous initiatory efUnih ; 

' ahail not shiink from stooping to those lesser mattei'i'. the 

!^ect of which leaves no place for greater;! ""'* 'ihallf 

Qceed to regulate the studies of the orator from his iiifaneT,! 

St as if he were entrusted to me to be brought up. 

8. This work, Marcellua Victorius, 1 dodiiiate to you, whom, 

being most friendly to me, and animated with an e\trn- 

tdintiry love of letters, I deemed most worthy of suoli n 

Mbo of our mutual affection; and not indeed on the»<e 

onatflerations alone, though these are of great weight, b'lt 

.ise§ seemed likely to be of use for ili- 

nstniction of your son, whose early t^e showa his way etoitr in 

he full splendour of genius ;[| a treatise which I have resolvd 

* iJnniHiL] Evidently put for ianluta, the noti'iu af tiate 1>F:m;{ ket 
ids or forgotten. The ward is oftea Uiub used in Quintiliim aiiiI 
.her writen of the some age. So Paiiliu DincniiUH Rays, from Pnnlirn, 
Alii ffemuni pro ifunlaxal pusuerunt." Hee also Kiilinkun on ltii;i[i^,i 

inpna, p. 67. Raiding, 
■f Ptffctli4 — (KminaiK tloTumlia manam.] The word elaguentia is ■■• 

W talcen u u a geoitive, not as a dative ; tbe dattvo is ptrffciit. 

^oUmjT. Burmana's edition, and others prior to Geanere, lirLve iiiii- 

J QfKt li nrgtig/u, Bon lit najaribiu ioi:ui.\ " Which if jou u'gl-'i't, 
«re ia no pUce for greater.' 

ITXMfi-] Theee twtlve boota on the educntiou of au ora.tnc. 

■ ■-*-'- *" ■ „j Miiselhnas citeg Cicero, lirut. ■; la. Ml. pvi'>«i 
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to conduct, from the lery cradle aa it were of oratory, tl 
all tlie Btudjea wblch can at nJl assist the future speaker, to 
Bummit of that art. 7. This I the rather designed, b 
two books oa tbe Art of Rhetoric were already in circi 
UDder my name, though neither published by rae nor con 
for that object ; for, after holding two days' disoourse with 
some yout)is, to whom that tiroH was devoted, had caught 
the firat, by heart : the other, which was learned indeed i 
greater number of days (as far as they could learn by tal 
notoa), some of my young pupils, of excellent disposition, 
of bio great fondness for me. had made known througli the 
discreet honour of publication. 6. In these books, accordin 
there will be some tilings the same, many altered, very in 
added, but all better arranged,* and rendered, aa &r as I ai 
be able, complete. 

0, We are to form, then, the perfect orator, who can 

-■ Psist unless as a good man ;t and we require in him. thi 
fiird, not only consuromate ability in speaking, but ev 
'-.xcellence of mind.^' 10. For I cannot admit that the j 
fi^es of moral and honourable conduct are, as some 1 
tliought, to be left to the phiiosophera ; since the man who 
duly sustain his character as a citizen, who is qualified for 
management of public and private a^irs, and who can 
communitiea by his counsels, settle them by means 
and improve them by judicial enactments, can certainly 

, nothing else but an orator. 11. Although I acknowle' 
therefore, that I shall adopt some precepts which are couta 
in the writings of the philosophers, yet I shall maiutaia, ' 
justice and truth, that they belong to my subject, and 1 
a peculiar relation to the art of oratory. 13. If we 1 
constantly occasion to discourse of justice, fortitude, temp 
ance, and other similar topics, so that a cause can scarce 
found in which some such discussion does not occur,! a 



hominis decui ingenium. ne ingeaii tpsiua Ittmen eat eloqueo 
" Qiiintiliaa iDay lia thought to have hatt those wocda of Cicero iu 
mintl, if the rciidlng of tha tait be but aouni" Spalding. 

* Cotapotffiora.} MagiB ordiaata; in uQn,m aompagem ci 
^paldiiig. 

■f See this point diacuBned at lengtli, b. xij. c. 1. 

la quam nan atiijaa gumf io tx kia iaddal ] " On wbiob lo 
I uf these (qiiestlDnBj does not fall." 
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such subjects are to be illrtstratei! by invention* and 
jntion, can it be doubted that, wherever power of inlel- 
|«et and copiousness of language ere required, the art ol ihe 
■ is to be tbere pre-eminentlj eitert«d ? 13, These two 
iplishments. as Cicero verv plainly pro?e8,t were, as 
are joined by nature, so also united in practice, so thnt 
~" peraona were tbought at once wiae and eloquent, 
itly, the atudy dirided itaelf,j aiid, through want erf 
caiQe to pass that the arts were considered lo be 
^^ ! soon Hs the tongue became an inatrument of 

I^Bb, and it was made a. practice lo abuse the gifts of elo- 
qnnice, those who were esteemed as eloquent abandoned the 
care of morals, which, when thus neglected, became as it were 
ihe prise of the less robust intellect8.|| 14. Some, dis- 
liking the toil of uultit-ating eloquence, afterwards returned to 
the discipline of the mind and the establishment of rules 
of life, retaining to themselves the better part, if it could 
be divided into two; but assuming, at the same time, the 
most presumptuous of titles.^f so as to be called the only 
cnltivators of wisdom : a distinction which neither the most 
eminent commanders, nor men who were engaged with the 
ntmost distinction in the direction of the greatest affairs, and 
the management of whole commonwealths, ever ventured 
daim for themselves ; for they preferred rather to practise 
excellence of conduct than to profess it. 15. That many of 
"snt professors of wisdom, indeed, both delivered 
precepts, and even hved as they directed others lo 

■ im'mtione.] TUo fuculty of finding out arguments, and all that 



t Vl Cietro aperlialmi mltigil.} See Cin. Orat e. 15. " CotHt/ere ent 

THiMitiB — coQcludera et comprobare." Jlr.gita. 
It waa in the time of Sourates that eloquence wm first separated 
from philosophy ; for Socrates, aetting at nought and throwing diacredit 
apon rhetoric, davoted himself wholly to pbiloaophicai disou»aion. 
Tttnubia. See Cic. de Orat. iii. lU ; Measg. ad Laert. L 12. Alme- 

% Jiurlid fadnm ett ut artet ate plura wiereirfw.] Quintdlian, 
^ys Spalding, evidently playa npou tbe woi'da inertid and aria. By 
inertii he seems to meao via?il of art at judgment to keep the two 

' ice* or artt, that of rhetoric and that of philosophy, united. 

Infrmioribut iitgenia.'] He calk them Hgirmfont, ss being unfit fo( 



^basineu. Regiui. 



pbUosopbers kot' i^D^li)'. 
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live, I will read fly admit ; but, in our own limes,* tiie greal 
vices have been hid uuder this name in manj of ihe profw 
for the^ did ncit strive, by virtue and study, to be esteemi 
jihilosophers ; bnt adopted a peculiarity of look, austerity 
liemeauour, atid a dress difTeretit from that of other men 
idoaks for the vilest immoralities. 

16. But those topics, which are clairaed aa peculiai 

pliilosophy, we all everywhere discuss ; for what person (if 

be not an utterly corrupt charactert) does not aometimi 

nf justice, equity, and goodoflss? who, even among rusdi 

- -' does not make some inquiries about the causes of the operatta 

. - fif nature ? As to the proper use and distinction of words, J 

'iiught to be common to all, who make their language ut I 

an object of care, 17. But it will be the orator that will undt 

' stand and express those matters best, and if he should e" 

:irrive at perfection, the precepts of virtue would not have 

lie sought from the acbools of the philosophers. At present 

is necessary to have recourse, at limes, to those authors w' 

Lave, as 1 said, adopted the deserted, but pre-eminently bett 

pari of philosophy, and lo reclaim as it were what is our ow 

not that we may appropriate their discoveries, but that we m 

show them that they have usurped what lielonged to others^ 

18. Let the orator, therefore, be such a man as may 

nilled truly wise, not blameless in moral3§ only (for that, 

• QuintiliaD eeeniB to have writtoQ these obBervationa after ' 
philoaophora were ejected from the city by tho edict of Domiti 
JVMnnut. Dodwell thinks that QuintilinD's work was finished bel 
Domitian'a edict, and auppoaes that he woull not havo TBotored 
[•niise philoaophy or jibiioaophera at all after auoh an edict ; 1 
tlnmitlan, aa SpaJding obiiervea, wished to bo regnrded ut Lavii^ j 
aoribed the preteaded philoaophara of hia tiice on account of ' 
iKidnesa of their chamctera, not as having ooQceived a dislika 
jihilosophy in general. There are some satirical versea on th'a ec 
.'isoribe t to the poetess Sulplcia. On the character of the bypocriti 
gihiloBOphera of that day, see Juvenal, ii. 3, atque alibi. 

t Modd son et ttr pesiimu-.] For ft Burmann woull refld i 
•■ ijuintilian refleots on thoaa senaeleas fellows (ot whom thera hns b 
nl luudance at all timea), who cannot even apeak decently, but indn 
in ribaldry, without the least r^ard for their character.'' Pareui. 

; The attAQtive reader will notice that QuiDtilian allndBa hero 
Ibc three chief departmenta of philoaophy, ethics, physics, and i 

J JUnrilnuL] By this word are properly meant both morala, i 
niannerSi and character in general. 
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If opinion, tliougb some disagree with me, is not anough), i 

at accomplished also ia scieoize, and iu ever^ qualifies- 

on for speaking ; a character such as, perhaps, no man 

rer was. 19. But ite are nut the leijs, for tbat reason, to aim I 

t perfection, for which most of the ancients strove ; who, 

hongh thejr thought that no wise man had yet heen found, 

'ertheless laid down directiona for gaining wisdom. 9(1. 

r the perfection of eloquence is assuredly something,* nor 

<a the nature of the human mind forbid us to reach it : but 

U) reach it be not granted us, jet those who shall strive to 

^n the summit will make higher advances than those who, 

irematurely conceiving a despair of attaining the point ai 

rhich thejaim, shall at once sink down at ibe foot of the 

21. Indulgence will so much the more then be granted me, 
f I ahall not even pass over ihoBe lesser roattei-s, whiyh yet 
ure aocessary to the work which 1 have undertaken. The first 
UioK will, therefore, contain those particulars uliich are nnte- 
bedenc to the duties of the teacher of rhetoric In tiie second 
Bhall consider the first elements of instmction under the 
hands of Uie professor of rhetoric, and the questions which are 
uked concerning the subject of rhetoric itself. 22. The fiie 
uext will be devoted to invention (for under this heiul will also 
be included arrangement), and the four following lo elocution, 
vithin the scope of which fall memory and pronunciation. 
One will be added, iu which tbe orator himself will be com- 
pletely formed by us, since we shall consider, as fur as our 
weakness shall be able, what his morals ought to lie. whiit 
■honld'be his practice in undertaking, studying, and pkadinj; 
anses ; what should he his style of eloquence, what terminu- 
ionf there should be to his pleading, and what may be his 

aployments after its termination. 

93. Among all these discussions shall be introduced, as 
occasion shall require, the art of sfkakino, which will not 
(nly instruct students in the knowledge of those thiugs to 

* Aliaiud.] Sotnethingi that ma; nctusU}' be sttHinsd; not a mere 

ilioD of the imagination, 

f When bo hIihU leave off pleading cnusei, nnd devote himself to 
gtliar employment ; for the orator, even when lie bus ceased to 
mctiae aa »n omtor, is not M consider himiialf wholly rvlensed from 
|b Toontion. Spaldiaj/. Ue auis inacruet and advite, See C\c. QnX> 
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which alone some have given the name of art, and intei 
(so to express myself) the law of rhetoric, but may eorv 
nourish the faculty of speech, and strengthen the power 
doqueuce : '24. for, in general, those bare treatises on art 
through too much afiectation of aubtilty, break and cut dot 
whatever is nohle in eloquence, drink up as it were ali the bl( 
of thought, and lay bare the hones, which, while they 
exist, and to he united by their ligaments, ought still b) 
covered with flesh. 25. We therefore have not, hke moatj 
authors, included in our books that araall partf merely, 
whatever we thought useful for the education of the oraM 
explaining every point with brevity ; for if we should say, i 
every particular, as much as might he said, no end would 
found to our work. 

36. It ia to be stated, however, in the first place, that prece^ 
and treatises on art are of do avail without the assistanoe" 
nature ; and these instructions, therefore, are not written J 
him to whom talent is wanting, any more than treatises 
agriculture for barren ground. 

37. There are also certa,in other natural aids, us pon 
of voice, a constitution capable of labour, health, coiira^ 
gracefulness ; qualities which, if they fall to our lot in 
moderate degree, may be improved by practice, but which ■ 
often so far wanting that their deficiency renders abortive t 
benefits of understanding and study ; and these very qualidi 
likewise, are of no profit in themselves without a skill 
teacher, persevering study, and great and continued eserci 
in writing, reading, and speaking. 

* Jftida ilia artet.] Arlet was e. nanus for haolm containing rules 
rhBforio. Spalditifi. 

f Partia^im iUamJ] By parllcula Quintiliau means the maro br 
rules on the diflenint puti of eloquence, laid down by otlier writer* < 
the art. Segiut. 
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CHAPTER I, 

muta on tbe o-ptdtim of boys in geoeral, S 1 — 3. Of onrsM, 
4. 5. or pureutB, stuTes, ttiid pt^agogi, 6—11. Of tenming 
Greek snd Latm, 12 — 14. Of Uie proper a^o fcir beginimig lu 
leam, IS — 19, Of tbe proper method of teocbing chiUi^n, 20— 
24. or l»ming the Upliabet, and of wntine, 2&— 29. IJt lenra- 
ing to rend, of Bubjecta far wKtiug, of Isaming by heap., aad of 
improviag the pronuniiiaHon, SO^ST. 

1. Let a father, tlien. as soon as his son is bom, conceive, 
Bret of all, the best possible hopes of him ; for he will thus 
grow the more solicitous about his improvement from the very 
b^pnniog ; since it is a complaint without fouDilatioo that 
" U> very few people b granted the faculty of comprehending 
what is imparted to them, and that most, through dvdness nf 
nnderstandiDg, lose their labour and their time." For. on tbe 
contrary', yon will find the greater number of men both ready 
in conceiving and quicli in learning ; since such quickness is 
natural to man ; and as birds are born to flj, horses to run. 
and wild beasts to show fierceness, so to us peculiarly be1ou)< 
activity and sagacity of understanding : whence tbe origin of - 
the mind is thought to be from heaven. 2. But dull and 
noteachahle persons are no more produeed in the course of 
nature than are persons marked by monstrosity and deformi- 
ties ; such are certainly but few. It will be a proof of this 
assertion, that, among boys, good promise is shown in the far 
greater nuniber; and, if it passes ofT in the progress of lime, 
it is manifest that it was not natural ability, but care, that was 
wanting. 3. But one surpasses another, you will say, in : 
ability. I grant that this is true ; but only so far aa to 
BcoompliHh more or less ; whereas there is no one who has not 
gained something by study. Let, him who is convinced of this 
truth, bestow, as soon as he becomes a parent, tbe most vigi- 
Unt possible care on cherishing tbe hopes of a future orator. , v 

i. Before all things, let the talk of the child's nurses not be^l:^ 
ungrammatical. Chrywppos wished them, if possible, to bef 
'^omen of some knowledge ; at any rale he would have the 
beet, as far as circumstances would allow, chosen. To their 
morals, doubtless, attention is first to be paid ; but let them 
■Iso speak with propnetj. 5. It is they thai the chM Vili Veai 



w 
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first ; it ia their words Uial he will try to form by imitatii 
^^Vi'e are by nature inosl lenacious of what we have imbibed 
our infant years ; as the tlavour, with which you scent vesai 
when new, remains in them ; nor can the colours of wool, 1 
which its plaiu whiteneBs has been exchanged, be e&cei 
and those very habits, which are of a more objectionab 
nature, adhere wilh the greater tenacity ; for good ones B 
easily changed for the worse, but when will you ehange h 
(ines into good ? ' Let the diild not be accustomed, therefbi 
^^^_-^en while Tie is yet an infant, to phraseology which must 1 

6. In parents I should wish that there should be as mt 
learning as possible. Nor do I apeak, indeed, merely 
frttliers ; for we have heai-d that Cornelia, the motlier of tb 
liracchi (whose very learned writing in her letters has 
down to posterity), contributed greatly to their eloquenoai 
the daughter of Le^lius * is said to have exhibited b 
father's elegance iu her cotirersation ; and the oration 
the daughter of Quintus Horlensius, delivered before t] 
Triumviri.l' is read not merely as an honour to her sex. 
Nor let those pareuts, who have not had the fortaue to g 
learning tberaselves, bestow the less care on the instruction 
their children, but let them, on this very account, be mo 
solicitous as to other^ particulars. 

Of the boys,§ among whom he who is destined to tfa 
prospect is to be educated, the same may be said as concernii 

8. Of peedagogi^ this further may be said, that fhey 

* Cuus LieliuB, BUrnsmed the Wiie, had two daughteri, oiii 
whom wiH married to Cutia Fanniiis, uid the other to Mucitu SctEr 
See etc. Brut. c. 5S, Jiegiut. From the p^uge of Cioero to w 
R^UB refere, it appenrs that the one to whom QuioUlian aJludra 
the wife of Mucioa. Barmaan. 

+ Of this epeeeh FreinaliBmiiiB, with the aid of Appian, haa gJTi 

the:v if an aUugion to it in VhL Mm. viiL 3. 'Uortensia pleadt 
beFore OctayiuiuB, Antony, nnd Lepidus, for a remia^on o! part of tl| 
tax Uiii on matrona. Raiding, 

i Other dutiee not proper); iocliideii under tnition, whieh pareitt 
wlio ftr" themMlves nnleamed cannot diaeharge. — SpoWiaj. 

S It is not free-bom yautbs, compeers of the popil, that Quintilial 
young aluTCB. Spaidiag. 
id no word in our langnoge for the padoffogm, who waa 
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'\>e men of ackuonledged .oiirnitii!. which I bhuuld vidi 
the firat olijeci, or that they should lie uoiisctuus of tlieJF 
KMil of learning; for none are more peminous than those 
irhc. having gone Bome little, beyond the first elements, olothe 
tbomselTee in a mistuken persuasion of their own kDO»ledge : 
time they disdain to yield to those who are Bhilled iu teaching. 
Mid, growing imperious, and sometimes tiert'e. in a ceitaiji 
r^t, Bs it were, of exercising their authority (with which that 
sort of men are generally puffed up), they teach only their 
own folly, fi. Nor is their misconduct leas prejudicial to ihe 
manners of their pupils; for Leonides, the tutor of Alexander, 
as la related by Diogenes of Babylon." tinctured him with 
certmn had habits, «hich adhered to him, from his childish 



education, 
est of kings. 
10. If 1 B 
consider that 
ous task, ever 
his eharacr 
remain ; fo 
lent teach e 
beat of 



L when li 



;S grown up and become the great- 



;in to my reader 1o require a. great deal, let liim 
t is an orator that is to he educated;.. an ardu- 
when nothing is deiicieut for the formation of 
; and that more and more difficult labours vet 
there is need of constant study, the most excel- 
, and a variety of mental exercises. 11. The 
, therefore, are to he laid do*n ; and if any one 
shall refuse to observe them, tlm fault will lie, not in the 
metliod. but in the man.f 



fducstion, tbat had 
from the Maai:a\ot 
d Rum. Antiq. art. 



bU*< of good character, aad somotimei 
ths chsrge of f aung ]ienniia, but naa qu 
or fraxrjitor. See Smith's Uiotionarj 
Padvgogm. 

■ Wa hiTs DO hook eitant of Dioeenen nf Babf Ion ; he wu » 
Stiric philosopher, who came to Rome with Cribolans and Ciarneodea in 
that oelebmtsd cmliais; mentioaed by Cicero, Do Orat. ti, 37, 3S, and 
who mote on language and dlalecticei nor is there any mention in 
Other write™ of the bad habita -whioh Alt-iander coatracted from hia 
tutor, except an allnsion to them in Hincmsr, biahop of Rheims, 
E|nit. xiT. ad Proceres RegnL Spaldinff. I'hia }w«age of Hincinar 
wu fiiat pointed out hy ColomesioB, who obaervea that there ig n 
weood aUusian to the aubjsot in snotber letter of the same writer ; and 
that it ia also noticed by St. Jerome in bis £piit. ad Latam dt I-'alilu- 
ttnw Paula fiia. 

t QtHin 9"W gravaiUur, non mlioni df/iwif, Ktl Sent™.] VaMjiu 
eiplmatinns of Uieae words have been attempted. The moat satii- 
fiiotory appBiira to be tbat of Spalding, who auppliee atiqaid u th* 
□mnmntiTe cose to de/uerif, and hj lu/iniTti undeiiitaada K im ^^ 
disngnrdj the rulei 
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If however it should not be the good fortune of uhildi 
b> have eucb nurses as I should wish, let them at least have « 
•tteative fKedagagm, not unakilied in language, who, if anytbi 
is spoken iiicorrectiy by the nurse in the presence of bis puj 
may at once correct it, and not let it settle in hia mind, t 
let it be understood that what I presciibed at first is the rig 

^«eUrse, and this only a remedy. 

( 13. I prefer that a boy should begin with the _ 
y l^npipg", because he will acquire Latin, which is io general 
feven though we tried to prevent him, and because, at the sa£ 
time, he ought first to be instructed in Greek learning, fro 
which ours is derived. 13. Yet 1 should not wish this rule to 
GO Buperstitiously observed that he should for a long time spei 
or learu only Greek, as is the custom with most people ; j 
hence arise many faults of pronunciation, which is vioioiM 
adapted to foreign sounds, and also of language, in whii 
when Greek idioms have become inherent by constant usa( 
they keep their place most pertinaciously even when we spei 
a different tongue, li. The study of Latin ought therefo 
to follow at UD Jong interval, and soon after to keep pace with t 
Greek ; and thus it will happen, that, when we have begun 
attend to both bingues with equal care, neither wiU impa 
the other. 

15. Some have thought that boys, as long as they are und 
seven years of age, should not be set to learn, because that 
the earliest age that can understand what is taught, 
endure the labour of leamiug. Of which opinion a great i 
writers say that Hesiod was, at least such writers as liv 
before Aristophanes the grammarian,* for he was the first 
deny that the 'TmS^tai,^ in which this opinion is found, w 
the work of that poet. 16. But other writers likewise, amoi 



* Coneemii^ thia gramiiia,rian. conault eepeci^y F. A. Wc 
PrdlegoniBiia in Hiimerum. p. 21 6, irqi. Spalding. 

+ Tbin poem is loeb It whb attribut(<d b^ eome to tlie Cenbi 
Chiron, the tutor of Achillas, but to Hesind )i; the majority of writa 
•mong whom wns Aristophaaefl the comic poet, who ia eaid 
Phryniohua nnd Thomas Magiater to have ridiculed it &a the work 
Hasiod, in hia lost eomedj of the iniraX^c- Aristotle, Polit. vii. : 
Beoma very neariy to agree with Qesiod in opiuioo, though he doea 1 
(u liegiua atatea, and after bim Harlea ad Fabric. Bibhoth. Or. v. 1, 
''" iapjL« Boy Bllualon to this precept of Hesiod. Spaldiitg. 
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wm is Eraslothenes,' have given ihe esme Biivit-e. Thoee, 

wever, adviae belter, who, like Chryaijipus, think that no pari 

adiild's life should be exempt from tuiliou : for Chi^sippiu, 

ougb be has allowed three jean> to the nurses, yet is of opi- 

HOD that the nunds of children ma; le imbued with excellent 

UMructioQ even by them. 17. And why should not that ase ^ 

> under the influence of learning, which is now uonfeasedlj 

ilyect to moral influence ?t I am not indeed ignorant 

hat, during the whole time of which 1 am speiiking. scarcely 

9 much can be done as one year may afterwards accomplish, 

ret those who are of the opinion which 1 have mentioned, ap- 

with regard to this pari of life to have spared not so much 

ihe learners as the teachers. 18. What else', after they are 

epeak, will children do better.:t ^^f tbey must do aome- 

ihing ? Or why should we despise the gain, how little soever 

i[ be, previous to the age of seven years? For certainly, small 

IS may he the proficiency which an earlier age exhibits, the 

ihild will yet learn something greater during the very year ia / 

(hjch he would have been learning something less. 1 9. This 

idvancement eitended through each year, is a profit on the 

•rhole; and whatever is gained in infancy is an acquisition to 

Toutb. Tlie same rule should be prescribed as to the following 

Fears, so that what every boy has t« leurn, he may not be too 

ate in beginning to learn. Let us not then lose even the 

iriiest period of life, and so much the less, as the elements of 

learning depend on the memory alone, which nut only exists 

children, but is at that time of life even most tenacious. 

20. Yet 1 am not so unacquainted with difTerences of age, 

n to think that we should urge those of lender years severely, 

xact a full complement of work from them : for it will be 

He was the keeper of the AlexKniJrian l^brsry in the time of 
Ptolemr EDerget«s, and tho autbur of several Looke, whicih ere all 
loat, except some fngmantB of kls Geograpby. whicti have been uul- 
jected by AnchtT, Seidel, aud Beruhardy. A work culled Karaa. 
rtpuTftai went for a loEg time nndar hia namo, but ia now conBidered to 
fce aome grammarian'H compilation from H^ginUB. See Dr. Smith's 
IXctioiiBry of Biography aod Ujtbology, and Fabricius'a fiibl. Or. vol. 
Iv. p. 117, ed, HwL 

f Cur aMIivi nnn pertinral ad litfrat teiiu, qiut ad noret jan 
ftrtiia i] " Why (bouM not that nge belons to laaming, which alreaily 
bdoags to m»DDer« or moral*." 

i S«tt«r than leamiiiB to read. 
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nliave nil things, to take care lest the child 
disllla to the application wliieh he cannot yet loi 

Lie to dread the bitterness which he hag once taste,T, 

even bojond thu years of infancy. /^Let his instruction be m 
'amusemeat to him i^let him be questioned, and praised ; and 
let him never feel pleased thut he does not know a thing ; and 
sometimes, if he is unwilling to learn, let another Ue taught 
before him, of whom he may be envious. Let him strive foi 
victory now and then, and generally suppose that he gsins it! 
and let his powers be called forth by rewards, such as that 
prizes. 

21, We are giving small inatnictiona, while professing i 
educate an orator; but even studies have their infancy ; ai 
ae the rearing of the very strongest bodies commenced wv 
milk and the cradle, so be, nlio was to be llie most eloquent' 
men, once uttered cries, tried to speak at first with a etutCM 
ing voice, and hesiiated at the shapes of the letters. Nor, if 
is impossible to learn a tliiuR completely, is it therefore W 
nBcessary to learn it at all.* Ui. If no one blames a father, wh 
thinks thai these matters are not to be neglected 
to his son, why should he be blamed who communicates to tb 
public what he would practise to advantage in bis own boui 
And this is so much the more the caBe,+ as younger mil 
more easily lake in small things; and as bodies cannot 
formed to certain flexures of the limbs unless while they 
tender, so even strength itself makes our minds likewise ro 
unyielding lo most things. 33. Would Philip, king 
Macedonia, have wished the first principles of learning to b 
communicated to his son Alexander by Aristotle, the great«i 
philosopher of that age, or would Aristotle have undertaken th 
office, if they had not both thought that the first rudiments 
instruction are beat treated by the most accomplished teachi 
and have an influence on the whole course ? 34. Let us so 
pose, then, that Alexander were committed to me, and laid 
my lap, au infant worthy of so much solicitude (though eve 

* Nee n quid ditctre latit nan cil, idea nee ncceiie til.] If s ehi 
aumot leam bo mnch of aii;fthiag ah we could wish, it is cut on tfa 
■ocount proper tluit hs should be kept from leaniing it altogether. 

t Jlqtu CO magii juoij.] So much the more ia a father mil te 
blamed, if, ia to be cammeuded for paying Attention to small mutti 

the educatiau i>f h» loii. 
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D thinks his own son worthy of similar soliuitmiB). alioul I I 
be aetiumed, eveu iu teochiug him hh very lett^trs, to point out 
Jome compendious methods of instruction ? 

For that at least, which I see practised in regard to most ^ 
cbitdren, by no means pleases me, namely, tiat they leam the \ 
namea and order* of the letters before they leom their fibupe^. 
■15. This method binders their recognition of them, as, while 
they follow their memory that takes the lead,t they do not fis 
their attention on the forms of the letters. This is the reason 
why teachers,} even when they appear to have fixed them 
aiiffioeatly in the minds of children, iu the straight order in 
which they are usually first written, § make tliem go ovtr tbeni 
again the contrary way, and confuse them by varioasly changing 
the arrangement, until their pupils know them by their 
shape, not by their place. It will bo best for children, 
tlierefore, to be taught the appearances and names of ihu 
Letters at once, as they are taught those of men. 26. But that 
which is hurtful with regard to letters, will be no impediment 
with regard to 8yllables.|| I do not disapprove, however, the 
practice, which is well known, of giviug children, for the sake 
of stimulating them to leom, ivory figures of letters to play 
with, or whatever else can be invented, in which that infantine 
age may take delight, und which may be pleasing to handle, 
look at, or name. 

27. But as soon as the child shall have begun to trace the 
forme of the letters, it will not be improper that they should 
t for him, as exactly as possible, on a board, that his 



■ dmtextlHn,] Their mraiigement and position in tbe aJphabet. 
Spaiding. 

+ Jjilt(xdeiitan memoriam.'] They know by lienrt the order in vhich 
tha iMtera fi^Uow eaoh other, and tberufore do not :ittend auUicientl; 
to their shapes, but pronouooe their nameB as it ware from mamory. 
Tunubtu. I quota this note from Tumebua bacauae Spalding heajtatea 
•t anteeednfcm, not knowing what aenaa to give it, and obaerving that 
Oedoyne renders tba wori£, leur mfmiiire ]ui la pltu viie qae Itiirt 
■,t^. But Tui-nebuB is undoubtedly right. 

{ Qhce cauta at pnrcipiailibiu, uil] " Wluch ia the cauae to te,-u:her<i 
Oaf 

8 The tinlar uf tbe alphabet, in whioh letters ure first ahown t„ 
ohildren, bufore they begin to fonn thbm into ayilablea 
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U will do no harm if boya learn eyllablea hy heart Ij 
jEOelooI - ■■ 



look of them. Repiut, 
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atvie* may be guided along them as along grooves, for he ti 

tlieii make no mistakes, as on wax (since he will be kept i 

li^ the edge on each side, and will be uoable to stray beyoi 

. the boundar)'t) ; nnd. by following these Bure traces r^idi 

/ and frequently, he will form bis hand, and not require t' 

I assistance of a person to guide his hand with his own hai 

I ijjiaced over it. 'iS.fTlie aecomplishment of writing well u 

-T?xpeditiously, which is commonly disregarded by peofJe t^^ 

/ Quality, is by no means an indifferent matter^ for as writifl 

Itself is the principal thing in our Btudies, and that by whio 

alone sure proficiency, resting on the deepest roots, is 

a too slow Wfiy of writing retards thought, a rude and 

hand cannot be read ; and hence follows another task, that 

reading off what is to be copied from the writing.I 28. At i 

times, therefore, and in all places, and especially in nritii 

private and familiar letters, it will be a source of pleasure 

us, not to have neglected even this acquirement. 

30. For learning syllables there is no short way ; they mu 
all be learned throughout; nor are the roost difficult of thei 
as is the general practice, to be postponed, that children onay I 
at a loss, forsooth, in writing words. § 31. Moreover, we mo 
not even trust to the first learning by heart ; it will be better to 
have syllables repeated, and to impress them long upon the 
memory; and in reading too, not to hurry on, in order to 
make it continuous or quick, until the clear and certain con- 
nexion of the letters become familiar,|| without at least 
any necessity to stop for recollection. Let the pupil then 
begin Co form words from syllables, and to joio phrases 
together from words. 33. It is incredible bow much retard- 
f ation is cmised to reading by haste ; for hence arise hesitar 

• The iron pencil uaed for writing on 
t SpalrlJDg notices that thin pussHge 
laTfl that it ia iLc same ia ^l the ma-niuonpLo. 
"t Qta ex kit tranM/erenda lujit.) Bj Aii is meaut (am mati itriplit 

§ Ul In noniaibui mribendii deprthtnda'iil\tr] DeprAtndi ia hartrt, 
to be obliged to beaitato, to lie brought to ft stand, to be nonpluased ; 
u in lii. 8, (!. . . . VI in used with b OKrtain irony, aa if tutors put off 
tha learning of diffioiJt eyllahles for the very purpoac of puzzling the 
child afterward!. Spalding. Burmann and Qeaner give the bbu* 
■« drpreitadaiUHr which Spnlding givr- 
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jjD, intemipiion, and repetition, aa chiWren nttempi Kiore 
Imd ihev can njaiiagu ; and then, aflRr making mi^tukes, they 
KGome distrustful even of what thej know. 33. Let reading, 
""" fore, be at first sure, tben continuotis, and for a long 
slow, until, by exercise, a correct quickness id gaiueil. 
14. For to look to the right, as everybody teaches, and to luok 
vrvatd, de])enda not merely on rule, but ou habit,* since, 
4Ue the child is looking to what follows, he has to pronouiije 
4ut goes before, and, vfbat is very difficult, the direction of 
is thoughts must be divided, so that one duty may be dis- 
liarged with his voice, and another with his eyes. 
Wlieii the child shall have begun, as is the practice, to write i 
>rd8^ it will cause no regret if we take care that he may not 
law his efforts on common words, and such as perpetually 
ccur. 35. For he may readily learn the explaaatious of 1 
ibscnre terms, which the Greeks call yT^aeai, while some other 
Gcapation is before him. and acquire, amidst his first rudt- 
a knowledge of that which would afterwards demand a 
time for it. Since, too, we are still attending to small 
I, I would express a wish that even the lines, which are . 
il him for his imitation in writing, should not contain uselessX 
iDtencea, bat such as convey some moral instruction. 36, The 
Bmembrance of such admonitions will attend him to oh! age, 
id will be of use even for the formation of bis character.t It 
possible for him, also, to learn the sayings of eminent men. 
id select passages, chiefly from the poets (for the rpading 
{Ktets is more pleasing to the young), in his play-time ; 
uce memory (as I shall show in its proper place) in most neces- 
ry to an orator, and is eminently strengthened and nourished 
y exercise ; and, at the age of which we are now speaking, 
which cannot, as yet, produce anything of itself, it is 
«I the only faculty that cau be improved by the aid of 
iaehers. 37. It will not be improper, however, to require of 
oya of this age (in order that their pronunciation may be 

• .Vmi rationit niodo ted i«i!i gvoipte u(.] Tho sense is evidently, 
t is more uaaily racommended than prootiaed." JtiisuHw «jdo ema 
ly be applied to what is doiie tiili TOiioju!, i.e., in this pflBaage at 
Mt, aolu prtECepto ; oad if tbie Jie&a quo^iae eit, it appeafB that theiu ii 
Im Head of much lurai or practice that it may be dune eSectually 
'dlKJ. By ratio ia unduntuDd art or method. Rodin. 
Vtiae ttd moTci pnificirl.] "Ad ipsoa mores portiUBet, pBnri.T»\ii. ' 
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fuller and their speech more diatinct) to roll forth, i 
aa possible, certain words and lines of studied difficultj. ( 
posed of aeveral syllables, and those roughly clashing togetiM 
and, 03 it Wdre, ru^eil-souudtng : the Greeks call them yakrA 
This may seem a tritling matter to mention, but whea it j 
neglected, mary faults of pronunciation, unless they are 1 
moved in the years of youtb, are iised by incorrigibl 
for the rest of hfe. 



CHAPTER II. 

1 and private education ; public aducation ti 
iorruptiou of morals iu public Bchnols J eij 
a, § 1 — 8. Reply to the objection tbK 
pupil receiTss leijs attention from a. master in a school tlmn G 
a. domestic tutor, 9 — 10. Emolation, friendBhip, : 
to masters and pupila, and other advantages of public educw 
IT-^l. 

! . Bur let ua suppose that the child aow gradually increases 1 
in size, leaves the lap, and applies himself to learning in 
earnest. In this place, accordingly, must be considered the 
questioii, whether it be more advantageous to coufine the 
learner at home, and nithiti the walls of a private house, or to 
commit hira to the large numbers of a school, and, as it were, 
to public teachers.* 2. The latter mode, I observe, has had 
the sanction of those by whom the polity of the most eminent 
states was settled, aa well as that of the most illustrious 
authois. 

Yet it is not to be concealed, that tnere are some who, from 

* Vdvi jniMicis jiraajitorih-M.'\ Beapecting the meaiiiiig of the word 
vilvt I cannot SHtiefy myaelf, and am surprised that uo cuDimentatoF 
has made nrij remark upon it. I suspect, however, that QuintUiaa 
thought it nooosmry to qualify the word pubUda by vdvi because tbiwo 
teaohera oould not properly be Ottltpi 'piplic, as they did not reoeive 
salariea from the public treasury. Qaintiuan himself is mentioned bj 
Bt. Jerome, ia Eusebius'a Chronicon, ^ the Srat master of a public 
school that reoeived a stipend from tbs emperor ; and perha,pa, accord- 
ing to the mode of speaking iu those times, he could not pi'operly ba 
oalled a public teacher, for the very reason that he receired his p 
not from the public treaaacy, but frota the emperor'B piivj [ 
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of their own, disapprove of tbia almost* pulilia 

iction. These persons uppear to ba swayej 

two reasons : one, tbut they Lake better precautions 

trels of the young, by avoiding a. concourse of human 

that age which ig most prone to vice ; (from which 

wish it were falsely asserted that provocations to 

conduct arise ;) the other, that whoever may be 

) teacher, he is likely to bestow his time more liberally 

one pupil, than if he has U> divide it among several. 

The first reason indeed deserves great consideration ; for if 

were certain that schools, though advantageous to studies. 

I pernicious to morals, a virtuous course of life would 

im to me preferable to one even of the most distinguished 

lo^nenee. But in my opinion, the two are combined am! 

BSeparable ; for I am eonvinced that no one can be an orator J 

^ho b not a good man ; and, even if any one could, I sliould 

anwilling that he should be. On this point, therefore, I 

hall speak first. 

4. People think that morals are corrupted in schools ; for in- 
eed tjiey are at times corrupted ; but such may be the case even 
" home. Many proofs of this fact may be adduced ; proofs uf 
nf having been vitiated, as well as preserved with the 
purity, under both modes of education. It is the dis- 
of the individual pupil, and the care taken of him, that 
the whole difference.! Suppose that his mind be proiiw 
»ice, suppose that there be neglect in forming and guarding 
9 morals ia early youth, seclusion would afford no less 
pportanity for immorality than publicity; for the privaie 
Btor may be himself of bad character; nor is intercourse wiih 
idoDS slaves at all safer than that with immodest free-born 
auths. 5. §But if his disposition be good, and if there be 
blind and indolent negligence on the pait of his parents, 

Proft jiskKD niDrb] Fur this adverb propt it seems still niorit 
" to say anything aatiafiietory than for tlio preceding rdof. 
-^- Quintiiiaa used it becwiaa the children ai« nat aftojrtAiT taken 
oodor tlio control of their parenta, as was ihe oa»B, fur instaQci;, 
Sparta. 

+ OfinioTM.'] That iii,«™iiina/tnBt», /omit Spaldia^. So Regiua. 
X Namra eajtuqut totmm mtaji« ditlat.] " Natura oujusque pueci ti 
m paMDtuio." GrtiM-. 
I Tha ranurka in this atedou Mom to refer wholly to pablic etli^ 
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it ivilt be possible for them to aoleut a tutor of irrepro 
able clmracter. (a matter to which the utmost ftttentJon is 
hy seuaible parents,) and to fii ou a course of iaatructaonl 
tbe very strictest kind ; 'while they maj at the same time pliq 
at the elbov? of their sod some influential friend c 
freedman, whoae constant attendance may improve even t 
of vrham apprehensions may be entertained. 

6. The remedy for this object of fear is easy. Would t 
we ourselves did not corrupt the moralu of our children J 
enervate their ¥ei7 infancy vrith luxuries. Thai delicac; j 
I education, which y/e call fondness, weakens all the powi 
[both of body and miud. What luxury will he not covet ii 
manhood, who crawls about on purple ! He cannot yet a. 
late his first words, when he already distinguishes scarlet, «_ 
wants hia purple.* [ 7. We form the palate of children befort 
V«'^e form their pronunciation. \ They grow up in eedau chaifs; I 
if they touch the ground, the; hang by the hands of attendants I 
supporting them on each side. We are delighted if they u 
any thing injmodesL Expressions which would not be tole- | 
rated even from the effeminate youths of Alexaudria.f n 
from them with a smile and a kiss. Nor is this wonderful ; w( J 
have taught them ; they have heard such language from o 
selves. 8. They see our mistresses, our male objectsJ 
affection ; every dining-room rings with impure songs ; 
shameful to be told are objects of sight. From such practil 
springs habit, and afterwards nature. The unfortunS 
children learn these vices before they know that they ara 

• Jam eoccum infafiwnf, j'om eoncijiiiHii poicit.] Spalding, with Paane- 
mtius, would read cojuum, " haknoWB tbe cook," and take cmKlniUant in 
the ■enin of " ahell-fiah," oa in Hor. Epod. ii. 19 ; Sat ii. i. 30 ; B, 2T, 
in order that there nm; be no recurrence to purple, niter ia jturpiirH 
rgnt, but that tLie sentence may refer wholly to e&ting. and be aptly 
followod by antt palalum eorum, quatn oa, iniliiuimia. All tbe other 
commentators are satiefied with coccam, "Bcurlet," and nnd 
concki/Uam aB meaning " purple ;" but certainly tlijs appi 
bo neoilletia repetitioa. Fiiny indead diatinguiBhea coTtchyliu 
jjztt^uro, but we are obliged to tranalat^ them both by the satiie wird, 
t Aleximdriait —deliati.] All tbe co rnnentatora before Buruiann 
referred theae wonla tn tbe generii.1 luxury of the Egyptiana, at to thi 
ritea of Serapia ; " but Quintilian." aaya that critic. " doea not idlads^ 
mui!b to tbe luxnry of the Egyptians, aa to that of the Itonttua, ri 
pueriit Aluamdriiiot ; see the co^lmBntato'^ on Petrouiua, c 
^_ Spiilding foUowB BurmaDn, 
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^ : nn<! hence, rendered effeminate and luxurious, they . 

I BOt initiilie immomlity from schools, but carry it themaelv 
' titwbools, 

Sat, it is said, one tutor will have more time for ana 

First of all, however, nothing prevouta that one pupil, 

.^ .. )r he may be,* from being the same with him who is 

rUWtit in the school. But if the two objetta cannot be united, 
I saould still prefer the day-light of an honourable Bentioary to 

I darkness and solitude ; for every eminent teacher delights in a 
Iarg« concourse of pupils, and thinks himself worthy of a still 
mgre numerous auditory. 10. But inferior teachers, from a con- 
sciousness of their inability, do not disdain to fasten on eingle 
|iu[hU, and to disehai^e the duty as it were of padagogi. 
II. But supposing that either interest, or friendship, or 
money, should secure to any parent a domestic tutor of the 
faigbest learning, and in every respect unrivalled, will he how- 
eier spend the whole day on one pupil? Or can the apphca- 
lion of any pupil be so constant as not to be sometimes 
maried, like the eight of the eyes, by continued direction to 
one olyect, especially as study requires the far greater portion 
of time to be solitary.f IS. For the tutor does not stand by 
the pnpil while he is writing, or learning by heart, or thinking ; 
and when he is en^ged in any of those exercises, the company 
of any person whatsoever is a hindrance to him. Nor does 
every kind of reading require at all times a prslector or 
interpreter; for when, if such were the case, would the know, 
ledge of GO many authors be gained ? The time, therefore, 
daring which the work as it were for the whole day may be 
lud out, ia but short. 13. Thus the instructions which are tu 
m given to each, may reach to many. Moat of them, indeed, 
are of such a nature that they may be communicated to all at 
once with the same exertion of the voice, I say nothing of the 
topics} and declamations of the rhetoricians, at which, cer- 

• Saeio (bctiI Tliifl eipreeiioci is uaed with a. eortain irony, Ha if 
QuiDtQian wauld say, "That WDaderlu] pupil of whom iiou talk ao 
rouBh," Sjiatdiitg. He recommends the ttnioa of publi<; and private 
inHtraotioo. Gcwner. 

t PliM teerttil\ That ia, "pine secreti qulim conjuncti cum di>aente, 
•ia., atndu Tel operis." Spalding. 

t PanHotUirai.] Thifl word, aaya Spalding, has rofercnca to the 
ditfcreat topics and beads undar which instruction was pTenhyTba. 
lorlciiiiw to their pupils Ha refers to Ernaati. Lei. Teclm. lart.i'Q. 
Viieejiarfi/Ki, and Les. Techa. Qaec v, liaipia\q. Cic, da Oiftl, U, Ss. 
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tainly. whatever be the numher of the audience, each will i 
carry off the whole. 14, For the voice of the teacher ia] 
like a meal, wbieh will not suflfioe for more than b 
niitnber, but like the siin, which diffuses the same p 
light and heat to all. If a grammariati, too, discourses o: 
art of speaking, solves questions, explpins matters of bialo 
illustrates poems, as many as shall hear him wilt profit b^ 
instructions. 15. But, it may he said, number is 
to correction and explanation.* Suppose that this be af 
advaut^B in a number, (for what in general t salisfiea u 
every respect?) we will soon compare that disadvantage » 
other advantages. 

Yet I would not wish a boy to be sent to a place 
will be neglected. Nor should a good master encu 
self with a greater number of scholars than he cai 
and it is to he a chief object with us, also, that the n 
be in every way our kind friend, and may have regard in hie 
teaching, nut so much to duty, as to affection. Thus wo shall 
never be confounded with the multitude. 16. Nor will any 
master, who is in the slightest degree tinctured with literature, 
fail particularly to cherish that pupil in whum he shall observe 
application and genius, even for his own honour. But eveai£ 
great schools ought to be avoided (a position to which 1 caiu 
assent, if numbers flock to a master on account of ' ' 
the rule is not to be carried so far that schools shottld t 
avoided altogether. It is one thing to shun schools, anotherfl 
choose from them. 

17. If I have now refuted the objections which are i 
to schools, let me next state what opinions I myself ( 
_tertain. 18. First of all, let him who is to be an orator, a 
) who must live amidst the greatest publicity, and in tl 
flight of public affairs, accustom himself, from his boyhood, ; 
Ho be abashed at the sight of men, nor pine in a solitary a 
.6 it were recluse way of life. The mind requires'to be o 
stantly excited and roused, while in such retirement it eit{| 
languishes, and contracts rust, as it were, in the shade, r 
ihe other hand, becomes swollen with empty conceit, ain 

■ PrtelKtioni] By pndeelia is to b« untJerstood that instn 
which a laaator gives to bo;B m leasonn which thej have to pr 
■ad which cau Bcarcelj be given lo two st once. Spalding. 

t Qa-id /erf.] "Whftt, almost, satiafies iia." The meaning is, tl 
il/ere Is Aar///^ any/Aiiiff tbit Batia6et vt. NiiiU eat ab omni parte be ' 
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opares himself to no one else, will necessarilj' attrib-.ito 

ttnch to his own powers. 19. Besides, wh<!n his acquire- 

I are to be displayed in public, he is blinded at the IJ^ht 

r^ saa, and stumbles at ever; new uhject, as having learned 

i sotitode that whiiih ia to be dune in public. 20. I say 

UottuDg cf friendships formed at school, trfaich retnaia in lull 

) even to old age, as if cemented with a, certain religious • 

for to have been initiated in the same studies is a '' 

leea sacred bond than to have been initiated in the same 

red rites. That sense, too, which is called common sense,* 

where shall a young man learti when be hus separated himself 

from society, which is natural not to men only, but even to dumb 

animals ? 21. Add to this, that, at home, be can learn only 

what b taught himself; at school, even what is taught others. 

32. He will daily bear many things commended, many things 

corrected ; the idleness of a fellow student, when reproved, will 

be a wamiug to him ; the industry of any one, when com- 

mended, will be a stimulus ; emulation will he excited by 

praise ; and he will think it a disgrace to yield to his equals in 

age. and an honour to surpass his seniors. All these matters 

excite the mind ; and though ambition itself be a vicu,t yet it 

ia ohea the parent of virtues. 

23. 1 remember a practice that was observed by my masters,'. 
not without advantage. Having divided the boys into classesi^ 
they assigned them their order in speaking in conformity toj) V/t 
the abilities of each ; and thus each stood in the higher place to ' 
declaim according as he appeared to excel in proflciencjy'"' 
24. Judgments were pronounced on the performances : and I 
great was the strife among us for distinction ; bnt la take the 
lead of the class was by far the greatest honour. Nor was I 
sentence given on our merits only once ; the thirtieth day | 
brought the vanquished an opportunity of contending again. 

* Spalding observes tbat the eipressiau (eniiw eummunu, in the 
■igniScatioa of oor " common Benee," did not come into ganaial usb till 
after UiB time of Cicero. It ia found, he observes, in Horace, Sh*. L 
3, 3S, and Phaidrus, L 7. Much the eame may he Baid of amiiliu, 
which occurs a Uttte below ; it was not generally uaed fcr '~ ambition, " 
ID onr Knve of the ward, till after Cicero's day, though it waa certainly 
comiag Into uae In that seuse in bis time- 

I Ambition is not to be called u vice nnlena it be inordinate, or 
■bown ia a biid e:iiise. I 'kaof not vihj Qiuntilian as well as Stiltist 
(Cat c. 13} should biva ao dedde lly called it a vice. A virtuooa ToaK 
loMT be tmbitioaa as irell as a ' ' 
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Thus he who was moat auccessfut, did not relax his efil 
while uneasiness incited the unsuccessful to retrieve 
honour." 25. I should be inclined to maintain, aa far i 
can form a, judgment from what I conceive in my own m 
that this method furnished stronger ineitementa to the si 
of eloquence, than the eKhort&tious of preceptors, the wa 
fnlneBB oi piedagogi, or the wishes of parents. 

Q6, But as emulation is of aaeto those who have mads « 
advancement in leaming.t so, tn those who are but beginni 
and are stillof tender age, to imitate their school- fellows is n 
pleasant than to imitate their master, for the very reason tint 
is more easy; for they who are learning the first rudimeal 
will scarcely dare to exalt themselves to the hope of attainim 
that eloquence which they regard as the highest; they 
rather fix on what is nearest to them, as vines attached 
trees gain the top by taking hold of the lower branches fli 
37. This is an observation of such truth, that it is the a 
even of the master himself, when he has to instruct mil 
that are still unformed, not (if he prefer at least the.nBeful 
the showy) CO overburden the weakness of bis scfaolars, but 
moderate his strength, and to let himself down to the capaoi 
of the learner. 28. For as narrow-necked vessels reject 
great quantity of the liquid that is poured upon them, but 
filled by that which flows or is poured into them by dej^ 
so it is for us to ascertain how much the minds of boys ca 
receive, since what is too much for their grasp of intellect v 
not enter their minds, as not being sufficiently expanded 
admit it. 2fl. It is of advantage therefore for a boy to ha 
school feilows whom he may first imitate, and afterwards tiy- 
Hurpass. Thus will he gradually conceive hope of higher i 
oelleiice. 

To these observations I shall add, that masters themselv 
when they have Liut one pupil at a time with thera. cannot f 
the same degree of energy attd spirit iu addressing him, 

'Ad dij>f!Iendata i^ominiam."] " To throw off dishonour." 

I Firmiorei pivfeclui.] Why this obaervation is made, eaje SpaJdSn 
mfty urit at ouce appear ; but the sense ia, that the more advano 
pupilB strive with one BUotLer, who sliall most resemble ths mixM 
himself, while the yuuDK^r pupils rather make their older aahool-fBllot 
the objects of their imiUtluu. 

j: Printa dtmtnta, by u. uiBtDUymj, tor pTuri priiaa tUiAeRiaditcadt 
E^"s. 

I £Ji«Scnd,F.] " Of coaiiilelely forming.' 
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ihej are excited by a large Dumber of hearers. 30. £]o-i 

« depends in a great degree on the staid of the mind, I 

ieh Eiuat coiieeivo images nC objects, and transform itself, so 

speak, to the nature of the things of which we discourse.! 

sides, the more noble and lofty a mind ia, by the more 

OWerfnl springs, as it were, ia it moved, and accordingly ia 

oih Btrengthened by praise, aud enlarged by effort, and is 

lied with joy at achieving something great. 31. But a 

secret disdain is felt at lowering the poirer of elo- 

acquired by so much labour, to one auditor : and the 

ncher is ashamed to rai.se his style above the level of ordinary 

onversatioa, I«t any one imagiae. indeed, the air of a man 

.guiii^, or the voice of one entreating, the gesture, the 

iation, the agitation of mind and body, the exertion, 

mention nothing else, the fatigue, while he has hut 

iditor; would not he seem to be affected with something 

? There would be no eloquence in the world, | 

speak only wilh one person at a time. j 




CHAPTER III 



ii«poBition Slid iiUUtieH of a pupil to be aacertaiDed, § 1 — 3. Pre- 

7. i}a relaiBtioQ and plaj, 3 — 13. On corporal puniahment, 
11—18. 

1. LeT him that is skilled in teaching, ascertain first of all,]!'^ 
theu a. boy is entrusted to him, his ability and disposition/T 
The chief symptom of ability in children ia memorjj^ of which ' 
he excellence is twofold, to receive with ease and retain with 
id^ty. The nest symptom is imitation ; for that is an indi %- • 
gaijon of a. teachable disposition, but with this provisioa, that 
t express merely what it is taught, and not a person's manner 
M' walk, fiir instance, or whatever may be remarkable for de- 
formity. '3. The boy who shall make it his aim to raise a 
lai^h by bis love of mimicry, will afford me no hope of good 
Bapocity ; for he who is possessed of great talent will be 
irell disposed ; else I should think it not at all worse 
to he of a dull, than of a bad. disposition ; but he who is 
liononrubly innlined will be veiy different from the stupid or 
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idle. 3, Such a pujii! as I would have, will easily learn n 
is tiiught liiin, and will afik questions about some things, ' 

i"-ill etill rather follow than run on before. That precocii 
sort of talent ttcamely ever cornea to good fruit, 4. Socb 
those who do little things easily, and, impelled by impudent 
Ehow at once all that liiey can accompHah in such mattei 
But they succeed only in what is ready to their hand ; A 
string words' together, uttering them with an intrepid coun 
nance, not in the least discouraged by basbfulness; and 
little, hut do il; readily. 6. There is do real power behind, i 
any tlmt rests on deeply fixed roots ; but they are like aeo 
which have been scHtcered on the surface of the groun 
and shoot up prematurely, and like grass that resembl 
corn, and grows yellow, with empty ears, before the time 
harvesL Their efforts give pleasure, as compared with tl; 
years ; but their progress comes to a stand, and our woa 
diminishes. 

U. When a tutor has observed these indications, let him n 
consider how the mind of his pupil is to be managed. Some b _. 
are indolent, unless you stimulate them ; some are indignant! 
being commanded ; fear restrains some, and unnerves othen 
contiuued laliour forms some ; with others, hasty efforts succea 
I better. 7- Let the boy be given to me, whom praise stimulate 
, whom honour delights, who weeps when he is unsucoesafa 
His powers must he cultivated under the influence of aX 
biiion ; reproach will sting him to the quick ; honour i 
incite Iiim ; and ia such a boy I bIulII never he apprehensiT* 
of indifference. 

8. Yet some relaxation is to be allowed t« all ; nc 
because there is nothing that can bear perpetual labour, (ai 
even those things that are without sense and life are unbent I 
alternate rest, as it were, in order that they may preserve tl 
ngour,) but because applicalion to learning depends on 
. will, which ca nnot he forced. 9. Boys, accordingly, when r 
invigorated and refreshed, bring more sprightlineas to tl 
learning, and a more determined spirit, which for the n 
part spurns compulsion. 10. Nor will play in boya i 
please mo ; it is also a sign of vivacity ; and I cannot expa 
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B who ia always dull and spiritless will lie of an mget 
in his studios, when Le ia indifferent even to lliat 
n'hich is natural to his age. 1 1. There must liow- 
T be boands set to relaxation, lest the refusal of it benet an 
Bveruoa lo study, or too much indulgence in it a habit of 
idleness. There are some kinds of amusement, too. not 
unserviceable for sharpening the wits of bojs, as when lliej 

intend with each other by proposing all sorts of questions in 
turn. 13. In their piays, also, their moral dispositions show 
theraaelves more plainly, supposing* thai there is no age so 
tender that it may not readily learn what is right and wrong ; 
and the tender age may best be formed at a time when it is igiK>- 
lant of diseimulation, and moat willingly submits to instructurs ; 
for you may break, sooner than mend, that which has hardened 
lata deformity. 13, A child is as early as possible, therefore, 
U> be admonished that be must do nothing too eagerly, nothii ^ 
dishonestly, nothing without self-control ; and we must alway; 
keep in mind the maxim of Virgil, Aden in tenuis 
taallum ett, "of so much importance is the acquirement of habit f 
in the young." ' 

14, But that boys should suffer corporal punishment, though 
it be a received custom, and Chrysippus makes no objection to 
it, I by no means approve ; ftrst, beeaiiso it is a disgmce, and 
B punishment for slaves, and in reality (as will be evident if 
jrou imagine the ^e changed +) an affront; secondly, because. 
if a boy's disposition be so abject as not to be amended by 
reproof, he will be hardened, like the worst of slaves, even to 
Btripea ; and lastly, because, it one who regularly exacts his 
tasks be with him, there wiil not be tlie least need of any 
, Buob ehastisemeut. 15. At present, the negligence of piida^o^ 

ems to be made amenUa for in such a way that boys i are not 

liged to do what ia right, but are punished whenever they 

• The chni»ctar in childhood diaplaya itself to ndvantBge, provided 
tlut the muter knows huw to turn the childish simplicitj to proBt, 
•od feel« coaviueed that the uDdorstandiiig of what it right msj be 
prodnced and fostered even ia the tenderest jeitre. ^paldiiig. 

•f That ia, if the punislimeut he iuflicted en ft growu persDU. 
Spaldiiig. 

i Jftine fere ntgUgmiSa ftrdagogonan lie emaidari videtitr, W jMwn 
no»/aeert, Ac] Burmaun. with some other editors, Lsb vkhntur, wjth 
n^t^tnlit in uiu abUtive cnee, and thiaka thnt the pnssage would 
be improved if we were to read emevdan tidnitur pufri, ul mm, 4o. 
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have not Aaast it.-' Besides, after jou have coerced a" boy w 
^tnpes, how will you treat him when he becomes a young m 
to whom such terror cannot be held out. and by whom m 
difBoult studies must be pursued? 16. Add to these conaid 
atTSns, that many thiaf;s unpleasant to be mentioued, £ 
likely afterwards (o cause shame,* often happen to boys wl 
being whipped, under the influence of pain or fear ; and si 
sharae enervates and depresses the mind, and makea tti 
shun people's sight and feel a constant uneasiness.t 17. 
moreover, there has been too little care in choosing govern 
and tutors of reputable character.^ 1 am ashamed to say b 
scandalously unworthy men may abuse their privilege 
puuishing.j and what opportimity also the terror of t 
unhappy children may sometimes afford to others, || I will ti 
dwell upon this point; what is already understood is more th( 
enough. It will be sufficient therefore to intimate, that ! 
man should be allowed too much authority over an age s 
and so nnalde to resist ill-treatment. 

18. 1 will now proceed to show in what studies he who is 
be so trained that he may become an orator, must be instruct 
and which of them must be commenced at each particu 
period of youth. 



CHAFfER IV. 

Of grammttr, aecf; 1—6. Bemarts on certain 
of words, 7 — 12. Cbuneea in words. 1; 
speech, 18 — SI. SomB obaermtion 



I. In regi 
and writing, 



rd to the boy who has attained facility in readL 
the next object is instruction from the gra 



• ProMertim ti nates prabere ™?nn(i 

t Ipdat IttBii fugam a tad-mm ' ' ' 
very light, and an uueoBmeas." 

t St minor ia ditigaidu autodmn el pracepiorwn mor&vi fiA] " 
there has been too little care ia making choice of the moriila 
guBTdiana and preceptors." 

§ /» praprofiranqfoiKft'/KHiUiwf— oftuiiMUitr.] Intelligit atupra, qi 
Bcepe pueris ioferendi hioo ocoasio pfffibetnr; quod aparte non voli 
efferre, eed intallif^ntibus pauoa Batis. Ita probraia pro impudioiU 
at atupro aaspe Suetoniua. Vid, Ctes. 43 ; Aug. 65, et alibi. Bariaann. 

II Otbora besides the jnedai/o^. 
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Not ia it of importance whether I speak of the 
6reek or Latin grammariau. though I am inclined to think 
thkt the Greek should take the preuedeuce. S. Both have the 
■une method. This profeaxion, then, distinguishod as it is, . 
most compendionsly, into two parts, the art of tpeoMng cor- ' 
rteibf, aod the iUuslTation of the poctii, carries more beneaili the 
mrface than it shows on its front. 3. For not only is the art 
of writing combined with that of speaking, but correct Trading 
■Im precedes illustration, and with all these is joined the oxer' 
dse of judgment, which the old grammarians.t indeed, used 
wilh such severity, that they not only allowed themselves to 
distinguish certain verses with a particular mark of censure,^ 
and to remove, as spurious, cerlniu hooks which had been in- 
scribed with false titles, from their sets, but even brought 
some sathora within their canon, and excluded others altogether 
from classifies tioD,§ 4. Nor is it sufficient to have read the 
poets only ; every class of writers must be studied, not simply 
for matter, but for words, which often receive their authority 
from writers. Nor can grammar be complete without a know- 
ledge of music.ll since the grammarian has to speak^ oE metre 
■nd rhythm ; nor if he is ignorant of astronomy, can he under- 

' Thali Ib, the Isngiisge maaters, teaoherB of loDgnageii nod ttteratnie, 
LalJa or Greek, as ia evident flom what ie aftorwards said of them. 

+ He mean* eapednlly tlioae of AJeiaodria, of whom YiUoiaon bu 
treated, in our day, in hia Prolegomena to the Iliad, and F. A. Wolf, 
aI«o^ in hid Prole^mena tu Homer ; both with great erudition. 
SpcUdi«g. 

% The critio used two marka. the aileriit, to ai^fy that Bomething 
Waa wanting; the obdiil:, to indicate that Bomethiug hod beeu interpo- 
lated or waa faulty. Twrmbna. 

S Avetorci aUot in ordintm TtdegtrhU, alioi omnine txamrinl nuflwro,] 
nwre Ikaa been much diBpute about the men^itig of these worda. I 
follow Spalding, who adopts the opinion of Huhnteo. that Tediyert: tu. 
trdium and tcimere i wumero are espresaiona equivalent to the Oreak 
yir<tt6n iyit(nvtiif and irrpivuv. That thia ia the right interpretation 
wUl now scaivMly be doubtod. Eegina, and othere of the older critics, 
tliouglit that rcdtffere ia ordinEm signified " to condemn" (as cogere in 
OKftHOa, "to reduce to tbo ranks," ia Llv^ and other writera, with 
refcrmee to a tribune or GBOtarion), and lamure e wuhkto, " to aelecC 
from the commoD herd." The queatiou is discussed at some length by 
Sptjdinx- 

II So fiir, at lenat, aa to acquire e. correct ear for rhythm in prose, 
■nd lor meln in poetn. 

V Si — dictndiuR, «i(.J Ki, ie. fframmatiax, the tiling ior Qw 'QBrtClb. 
Iffnar^ coti, Lelowj refers to graiABUilica, 
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Btand the poeLs, who, to say nothing of other matters, so ol 
allude to the rising and setting of ihe stare in marking : 
eeusons ; nor mast he be unacquainted vdth philosophy, b 
on account of numbers of passages, in almost all poems, dn 
from (.he most abstruse subileties of physical iuvestigation, i 
also on account of Empedocies among the Greeks, and Ya 
and Lacretius among the Latins, who have committed the ^ 
cepta of philosophy to verse. 5. The grammarian has B 
need of no small portion of eloquence, that he may speak ap 
and duently on each of those subjects which are here mention 
Those therefore are by no raeaua to be regarded who deli 
this science as trifling and empty, for unless it lays a si 
foundation for the future orator, whatever superstructure y 
raise will fall ; it is a science which is necessary to the yom 
pleasing to the old. and aii agreeable companion in retirecae 
and which alone, of all departments of learning, has in 
more service than show. 
^/' 8. Let no man, therefore, look down on the elements 
Vcrammar as small matters ; not because it requires -~ 
labour to distinguish consonants from vowels, and to 
them into the proper number of semivowels and mute 
because, to those entering the recesses, as it were, of th 
temple, there will appear much subtlety ou points, which 
not only sharpen the nits of boys, but may eiercise 
the deepest erudition and knowledge. 7. Is it in the pow 
of every ear to distinguish accurately the sounds of letters 
No more, assuredly, than to distinguish the sounds of musio 
strings. But all grammarians will at least descend to the di 
cussion of such curious points as these : whether any necessa 
lettera he wanting to us, not indeed when we write Greek, fi 
then we borrow two letters* from the Greeks, hut, properly, 
Latin : 8. as in these words, aeruus et nidgua, the £olic d 
g^mmat is required : and there is a certain sound of a letl 

• Y and Z. 

t When the Romaiu ptoDounced the ooosonDJit e, they did i 
dia iDguiab it from tlio vowel, but deaignnted both b; the cliaracter 
In writing such words hb aervia and wdgiu, therefore, the wont of 
distinct character for each w^ grefLtlf felt, the suae letter beiog ut 
twice, ui leriHM, Ktdgim, with two difiareut aounde. See Cawiodorua 
trthogr^iphin, Putacb. p. 2282. The aound of the diEamma was, hq 
ever, that of the English m, when it commenced a syUHbla, aa Walke 
bi oppoBitiou to Luwth, maiDtaina in hia Pronouncing Dictii 
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belireen « and i, for wa do not pronounce optimum like opi- 
;■ in here, too, neither e nor i is distinctly heardii 
whether, again, other letters are redundant (beiiidea the mark 
Ot aspiiation. which, if it be neceasary, requires also a contrary 
fkj). as *, which is itself the mark of certain name3,§ and 
; (Blmilar to whiuh in sound and ahape, except that q is 
cligbilj warped by our nriCers. koppajj now remaina among the 
Greeks, though only in the list of numbers), as well as x, the 
list of our letters, which indeed we might have done without,^ if 
we had not sought iL ID. With regard to vo we la, too, it is the 
bosiness of the grammarian to sue whether custom has taken 
any for consonants, since iam is written as tarn, and iios as cos.** 
Bui vowels whiuh are joined, as vowels, make either one long 

p, 3, Kot, 9. Claudius Cmiu- attempted to bruig the digtmuaa into 
vm, but M eutlom inu toa itrvng far him, ae Pristiaa Bays. Futach. p. 
H6. See Tadt. Ann. il 14 ; Dion;B. Hal Antiq. Bom. p. 16, ed Sjlb. ; 
fbater on Accent Bud Quantttj, p. 123. Spalding, 

* We do not pronouDce tlia Utter i so fully in ojrfimiini ae in 
'imum, bat, aa it nere, with a duller sound, so as to make it nearly 
,e Hame with u, opfumum, Spaidiii^. 

+ Hence it appears why the poeta uaed either here or htri^ aa it 
dted their purpose. SpiUdiag. Sere in used by Jurenal, iu. '23, 
id by Horace, Sab. ii. 8, 2. From c. 7, sect. 22, it appear? that here 
vat commonly u»ed in Qniotiliau'a time, 

t Tha old LatiaB, like Hie Oreeka, put the mark of lupiration oier 
the Towela, as we ourselves see in old manuacripts, in wliiuh ire read 
ivium and adie, and aa appeara from this passage of Quintilinn, for, 
njK he. if a ijga of D«pirBCioD be necessaiy, a sign of the absence of 
tion is aUo necessary. CoBKrorim. 

fua ft ipaa quomndam Tumiitum nola ett."] Why Quintilinn adds 
•mark, especially with et ipsa, is not altogether clear. 1 suppose 
that he alludes, hawever, to the letter /i ; for as K wna uot admitted by 
to be a letter, but was called merely a mark or sign, so Quintilian 
to think that J; might rather be regarded aa a distiDction of 
n partioular words tbau 09 a letter of the alphabet. Raiding. 
Siao and Salmda ware two of the wntds for which it stood. Priaoian 
aaya that t and q were not nacessaiy to the Romans, na they had c. 
"mefru. See alao Telius Longus apud Putsch, p. 2218. 

I| Quintilian signifies that, iu the old Greek dipbahet, Eoppa, the 
Kuph of the Hebrews, waa coimted as one of the letters. It was 
vsrioDsly fotmed, and atood fur the number ninety. Spaldiiig. 
"Sliditfy warped," pavlum oUiquaiw, Qesner and Spalding under- 
■tiLDd of tha siuDoua tail of the Koraan g. 

Tl Before x waa intioducod into tha Roman alphabet, rex waa written 
ngt, and pir,pict. Max. Victorin. apud Putsch, p. m45. 

■• That ifl, tarn is as much a monosyllable, iu prunuuciation, as (a«^ 
■dJ net, i.e. vo*, aa an. For not, Baruumu and Ueanei' v«ij,d ^uot. 
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vowel,* SB tlie aiicientB wrote, who used the doubling of then 
iustead of the circumfleic aoceiit,t or two ,- though perhaps Komft 
one may suppose that, a syllable may be formed even of tlii 
vowels : but this caunot be the case, unless some of them do I 
duty of consonants. 1 1. The grammarian will also inqtdre b 
two vowels only have the powor of uniting with each othei 
when none of the conaonanis can break any letter but a' 
consonaut.§ But the letter i unites with itsdif ; foe eon 
from tacit, [| and so does u, as uulgv» and Mrutu are now w 
ten. LeLtlie gramraarifljialsoknowthat CiceroU 
to write aiio and Maiia with a double i, and, if this be doj 
the one i will be joined to the other as a consonant. 13. £ 
the boy, therefore, learn what is peculiar in tetters, what' 
common, and what relationship each has to each, and ] 
him not wonder why scabellam** is formed from scamni 

• Tba sense of this paasage, sajs Spalding, is aa followa : two 
omaiag together form sithcr one vawel, ss J>ehement, or tiro, s 
for thrBB vowels are navar joined to form s ayilsblo unleaa 
theia diBcliargu the duty of t. caoiiaiiaiit, ua vae. 

f As tiidecre inatcad of tlidtrt, 

X The lame two vowels ore sometimes 90 united thnb tba ona 
or merges into tha other; they no looger preserve tlie force of tit 
vowelij, but one aaauuiea the nature of a. oonBODaat, Thus, ciinw«i'' 
not a word of four syliHblas, but only of three ; yat the second is 
leogtlieaeil, as the firati a beeomea in reality a cooaoQant. Oaner, 

S The oaae is diiFerant with regard to the same two eooaoni 
coming tugethar. la the word addil, for eiample, hath fTa rei 
their full force, aod form a loag syllable with the vawal a. But 
conaooaiit Bametimes "brsn^' another differetit fi-om itself; t 
liquids ''hrenk" mutea i.e. conlesce with them in such a manner m 
r»na one sound, aad oa that account do not neoeaaarily leogtheir 
ahoi-t vonel preceding them. This paseage is fully illustrated 1 
BDother of Quintilian, xii. 10, 20, where the letter /. in the very wol 
fraago, is said M break a connouant. Qeina: In this example, ho* 
eyar. itia not the liquid that is said to "break" or weakeu the mul 
but the mute timt a asid to brealc the liquid ; thus, leas will be hea 
of the aound of the r if / be put befora it than if no letter precede 
la libs maunc-r. too, the sound of the / will be lusB full when r follow 
it than if no letter intervened betweeu it aud the vuwol. Tl 
nants, tlierafore, mutually "break" or weitken etch ocher. 

II He uientioaB the derivation, aa Spaldlug justly remarks, 
that there were really two it iu coniial, the a of iactt being ohaoga 

^ The coramentators have sought in vaia for any Baoh reoaA 
the eztaat works of Cicero. 

nrJiuia, as kt/berimi for Ajmfmw. 
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se wilb an edge each way, ia formnd f]-om 
s sutneChiQg sbarp ; ibat lie mav iiiit fullow 
ibe error of tliose. wliu, because tbti; tbiuk that this wurd is 
ICO H-ings. would have the wings of hirda called jiintiiB.* 
Nor let liini know those clianges only which de- 
cknsiont «Hd prepositionB iutroduce, as secat gecvit, cadit 
txeUit, ctmlit cxeidit. calcat exuuUat; (ao lotus from lavore, 
whence also illotiu; and there are a thousand other eimilar 
deriratioQS ;) but also what alterationii have taken place, evea 
in nomiaative cases, through lapse of time ; for, as ValesU aud 
/wtt have passed into VaLrii and Furii, bo arbos, labos, vapoa, 
u well as clamoi and liues.l have had thejr day. 14. This very 
letter *, too, wliith has b«eii excluded from these words, has 
itself, in some other words, succeeded to the place of another 
letter ; for instead of mersare and jmltare, they ouce said mer- 
tare and pulCare. They also said fordeum and feedvM, using, 
instead of the aspiration, a letter similar to vau ; for the 
Greeks, on the other band, are accustomed to aspirate.^ whence 
Cicero, in hia oration for Fundanius, laughs at a witness who 
could not sound the first letter of that name. 15. But we have 
, admitted b into the place of other letters, 
whence 'Burrut and Bruges. \\ and Beletia. The samo let- 
moreover has made belhim out of duellum, whence 
I have ventured to call the Duellii. Bdlii.^ IC. Why 
need I speak of ailocus and lilites ? ** Why need I men- 

* Qointilian seema to think that the wings of birds ebould QeTer be 
called pinnie ,- but thia Wiia a rule uot geasriill; obscrvod. YoBaitu, 
loakiDg ta this paenage of Quiotilian, BtipjK>Bes that pimM waa derived 
frdtn ■□ old adjactive pinmiM. acute, 

f Used of verba as wiill sa of uoodb. 

t Sot lart,. 

t The Greeka used the aspireted f, or ip; and the Greek witness 
could not get rid of the aspirate in attempting to pronouDcs Fundnaioe. 

II For PyrrAiu and Pkrygti, see Cio. Orat. c. 48. Begins and others 
Biuppo« that Belena ia fur Btima ; " but," saya Spaldiog, " there is a 
more ingeniDua conjecture of Caonegieter, which perhapn cornea ne.irer 
tu the truth, id his dianertation on AyianuB, p. 257 ; iis thiDka that the 
rustic tribe I'llina, mentioned bj Cieero, Uorsce. uid Feraiiis, is meant, 
u BoUiHia ia aeed for FoUviia, also the name of a tribe, in one of 
Uniteii'a icaaiptioas." 

1 See Cic. Orat. c. 45. Of that family waa the Dualhua, or, as 
ganerally writteu, Duillius. who gained the Grst victoiy by sea over the 
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lion that there is a certain relationship of the lettur ( to 
Hence it is &r from surprising if, on the old buildings of i 
(ity, az.d well-known temples, is read Alexanter and CoMont 
Whj should I specify that a and u are interchanged? so ti 
Hecoba and notrir, Citlchidex and Pvlyxena, were used, 
that this may not be noticed in Greek worda only, 
and pTobaveront. So 'Oivteiui, whom the kalians mil 
OWuanic, was turned into Ulyiseg. 17. Waa not e, ti 
put in the place of i, as Afenerva, Uber, mogester, and Diii 
and Vehve for Diiovi and Veiovi f But it is enough for me 
point lo the subject ; for I do not teach, but admoniah the 
who are to teach. The attention of the learner will then in 
transferred to syllables, on whicli I shall make a few remark! 
under the head of orthography. 

He. whom this matter shall concern, nill then underaland 
how many parts of speech there are, and what they are; 
though as to their number writers are by no means agreed. 18, 
[■''nr the more ancient, among whom were Aristotle and Thoo 
dectea, said that there were only verbs, nouns, and convvictioHti 
because, that is to say, they judged that the force of laoguag 
was in verbs, and the matter of it in noons (since the one n. 
what we speak, and the other that of which we speak), aud tW. 
the union of words lay in conviuctions. which, I know, are bj 
most writers called conjunctions, but the other term seems U 
be a more exact translation of euv&ieii,ig. 1 9. By the phi- 
/losophers, and chiefly the Stoics, the number was gradually! 
creased : to the convinctions were first added anicU*, th< 
^eptrntioii*: to nouns was added the appellation, next tl 
\ironoun, and afterwards the participle, partaking of the nature 
the verb ; to verbs themselves were joined adverbs. Our la 
guage does not require articles, and they are therefore divided 
among other porta of speech.* To the parts of speech already 

loevt it showD by Fcetnie, wba sJao mea&ms silata, a, kind of boat, fronl 
latin, brund. Spaldi'tg, 

• In aliiu porta orationii iparifimtm;] An ojtraordinary mode of 
•peaking, bb Spalding observes. What the Greeks eipressed by me! 

of UiB BTtiole, wys Quintilioii, n-aa expreeeed among the Latiui b; I 

nlH, sometimes of one part of Bpeecb, Bometimes of another. But tb* 
r.'iief iuBtrument for supplying tbe want of the oxlicle wastheproDo 
ait I u, la thin ohapter, sect 11, ab Slo "jacit," wbicb the Greeks woi 
haT8 •»pre«aed by awi tdB jacit. Geraer observes, too. that after v._. 
■(^ttiVftlouttoiluKAoc, "(ie otlwr," while adW meant eimply "another,' 
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1 added the interjection, 20. Oiler writere, 
inl; of competent judgment, have made eight 
pf Bpc«ch, 08 Aristarchus, and Ptttetnon * in our own day. 
e have included the vocails, or apptUaiion, under the namr 
or noun, as if a species of it.f But those who make the noun 
Otie. «nd the vocable auother, reckon nine. But there were 
some, nevertheless, who even diatlDguiRbed the vocable from ihu 
ajipelUaion, so that the vocoUt should eignify any substance 
siauifest lo the sight and touch, as a house, a lied ; the ap- 
fdlation, tLat to which one or both of these properties should 
be wanting, aa the mnd, heaven, God, virtue. Tliey added also 
the ameveration, as hen, " alaa I " and the aitrectation, bm 
/oKMtfitn, " in bundles ;" ^ distinctions which are not approved 
uy ine. 81. Whether Tfoiniyef/ii should be traiisiaied by 
vocable or appellation, and whether it should be comprehendeil 
onder the noun or not, are questions on which, aa being ol 
little importance, I leave it free to others to form an o[ ' ' 

22. Let boys in the first place learn lo decline noui 
conjugate verbs ; for otherwise ibey will never arrive -, 
understanding of what is to follow ; an admonitioa which it 
would be superfluous to give, were it not that most teachers, 
through ostentatious haste, begin where they ought to en^fltii^T 
while they wish to show oiT their pupils in matters ofgreater 
display, retard their progress by attempting to shorttu the 
road. 23. But if a teacher has sufficient learning, and (what 
'i often found not less wanting) be willing to teach what he 
laa learned, he will not be content with stating that there are 
hree genders iu nouua, and specifying what nouns have Iwu 
or all the three genders. 34. Nor shall 1 hastily deem that 
tutor diligent, who shall have shown that there are irregular 

' A granunariati nt Rome in the roigOB of TiberiuB uid ClaudinK, 
Soetoniua on EmineDt GnmimmriiinB, c. 23 ; Juveual, vi. 453 ; vv. 2U: 
&. few relics of hla wntiags may be Dueu in the collection of the Gmm- 
BianaiiB by Putsch. 

■f- Tanquam. i^ecwf Q*"] How a nominative cnn be used here ia 
■carMly apptkrent ; but it cannot be an acousative plm^, aa the tucabte 
and appdialion are but one tbini;. Gesner woiud au batitute ipccimtn. 
1 thiuk the mDHt Himple mode of correction ia to write ipecitn. 
Spalding. 

~ Teu ia BD aaBeverstioit, iDaEmuch aB it strengthens the lumeu- 
I of him who utters it. FoKealim signifies attrecUtiDn or 
bandling, became we ubg B.icb adverbs when wo talie hold nf or liandJe 
• Biimber of tUiogH iu hut tiand or imaginatii.n. >pu(illnij. 
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nouns, called epicene, in which both genders are implied undi 
one, or nouns ivhieh, under a fumiiiiDe terminatioD, signil 
males, or, with a ueuter terminauon, denote femalea ; as ." 
rana and Glyterium. 25. A penetratiug Hnd acute teacher 
Eearch into a thousand origins of names;* derivations whio 
have produced the names Rufitx, " red," and Longiu, 
from personal peeuliaritiea ; (among which will be some 
rather obscare etymolog)', as Sulla. Burrkia, Galba, Plana 
Pania, Seaurus, and others of the same hind ;) some also fra 
accidents of birth, as Agrippa, Opiter, Cordim, Pottkumu 
some from occurrences after birth, as Yopjacus; while othei 
as Cotta, Scipio, Lanas, Seranvs, spring from various caus( 
26. We may also fiud people, places, and many other thin 
among the origins of names. That sort of names among slaN 
which was taken from their masters, whence Mareipora 
PubHpoTes,'t has fallen into disuse- Let the tutor conai 
also, whether there is not among the Greeks ground for 
sixth esse, and among us even for a seventh ; for when I sf 
linatA pereiasi, " I have struok with a spear," I do 
the sense of an ablative ca-se,^ nor, if 1 say the same thing 
Greek, that of a dative. § 

27, As to verbs, who is so ignorant as not lo know the 
itinds, qualities, persons, and numbers? Those things beloi 
to the reading school, and to the lower departments of iu. 
lion. But such points as are not determined by indexuni 
will puzzle some people ; for it may be doubted, as to certaii 
words, whether they are participleis. or nouns formed from tb 
verb, as Zecf us, sapiens. 28. Some verbs look like nouns, as/nui 
dator, nutritor. is not the verb in ttar ia aniiquam dltsM 
of a penuliar nature, for what beginning of it can yon find ?i 
FUtur is similar to it. We understand the passive sometime 

Panditw interea dimtut omn»po(eo(w Olympij 

* Scmlabiltir milU pracrptor — orijrinf* nominiBn.] Burmaim vonl 
read Hit praccplor, not liMng the eipresaion laiUi oriffinet. TU 
dBrivations ot tho proper naiueB that iuUow may be ttuoai'tained &oB 
the Lntin Uilcons. 

+ MarcipiiT for JHoTci pViir ; Publipor lor PidiUi puer. See PriBoiBi 
p. 700, ed. Putaoh. 

t Tba.t in, of a case of taking nway ; cam avfereadi. 

i Of tie caoB of givine; daiuU carat. 

|L TiM Ui Wlut fini penoD siogular ; cor Dot baiog in use. 
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a in anolher, as, 



» U also a third way," as urb» ktil/itatar, whence likewiao 
eomptu curritur, mar* nacj^alur. SH, Frariatu ulso and puCita 
have s different s^nificalion from tbat which their form indi- 
1. I need hardly add, that many verbs do not go througti 
the whole cuur^e of CDiijiigiiliiin. Some, too, undergo a change, 
IS ftTO in the preteiperfect ; some are eipreaaed only in the 
brm of the tliird person, as licet, piget; and eome bear a 
resemblance to noutu passing into adverbs ; for, as we eay uocta 
and diu, so we say ^ic(u and/aclu; since these words are 
indeed participial, though not like dieCo and facto. 



CHAPTER V. 



NeMBfity of con-eatDeaB in speakitig and writing, S 1- On Bingle 
words, 2, 3. Choice of worao. 4, BarbHriems, C^ — 10. 6arb»ri(tnB 
illpo«t8 sad other writen. 11—17. Faults in pronunoistion, 17, 
16. On tJie upiratiou, 19—21. The accent^ i2—2*. On Bodiaf; 
a word with on acuta nccent. 2G — 30. Lej^timate luioentuatioTi, 
31—33. On UiB BolfteiaiD, 34—37. Different kiade of soleoiBias, 
88 — II. No dual Qomber in Latin, 42—41. SoleciamB in variooa 
partfl of Bpeech, 46^51. Figurea of apeech, 52 — 54. On foreign 
worda, fifi— 5T. Oraek wonlB, 58 — 61. Compound worda, 65— 70. 
Vorda proper, metaplioHcol, common, new, 71, 7S. 

1. Since all language baa three kinds of excellence, to 
be eOTTtet. perapicuoia, tmieleffant, (for to speak u'lfAproprffllj. 
vhich is its highest quality, most writera include under 
djegance.) and the same number of fauita. which are the op- 
ponies of the excellences just mentioned, let the grammarian 
conuder well the rules for correctness which constitute the first 
part of grammar. &. These rules are required to be observed, 
wrbit out singulis avt pluribtu, in regard to one or jwor# words. 
The word verbum I wish to be here understood in a general 
sense, for it has two significations : the one. which includes all 
words of which language ia composed, as in the verse of 
Borace, 

Verbaipte proi-uacn rrm mm iavila leqmeiiita; 

"And words, not unwilling, will follow provided matter;" the 

* Namely, wben neuters and intmnnitivcs, which properlj ha'^e nn 
iBuioe the nature of traoBitives, by boing jmnei ■Wv'ii * 
in tbepaaaive. Raiding. 
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Other, under wliich ia comprehended only one part of speei 
aa leffo, teribo ; to avoid which ambiguity some liave prefen 
the terms voces, dictionei, locutumes. 3. Words, considei 
Bingly, are either our own, or foTeigii, timple or cowpotn 
proper or jnetaphorkal, in common use or neicly invented. 

A word taken singly is oftener objectionahle than &ii 
leas;* for however we may eipresa anything with n 
priety, elegance, and auhlimity, none of these qualities ar 
from anything but the connection and order of the diacoun 
since we commend single words merely as being well suited 
the matter. The only good quality, which can be rem&ri 
in them, is their voealitiu, so to speak, called iiif 
" euphony ;" which depends upon selectiou,-|- when of two w 
which have the same signification, and are of equal force, 
make choice of the one that has the better sound. 

5. Firet of all, let the offensiveness of barbarisn 
toUcisnti he put away. But as these faults ere son 
excused, either from custom, or authority, or, perhaps, fn 
their nearness to beauties, (for it is often difficult to distingui 
faults fkim figwet of speech,) let the grammarian, that 
uncertain a subject of observation may deceive no one, give h 
earnest attention to that nice discrimination, of which we ah 
speak more fully in the part where we ahall have to treat 
figurea of speech.J Q. Meanwhile, let an offence cow 
in regard to a single word, be called a barbanxm. 

But some one may stop me with the remark, what is tliei 
here worthy of the promise of so great a work ? Or who do 
not know that harbarisms are committed, some in imtttij 
others in speaking ? (because what is wrilten incorrectly n 
also be spoken incorrectly ; though he who speaks incorre 
may not necessarily make mistakes in writing ;) the fis 
sort being caused by addition, curtailment, substitution, t 
transposition; the second by separation or confusion of ayll 



rons. TumtSiu. The t«it is, U-ni verba wJium lapiut gudm w 
iatrt ,■ for wluah Qedoyue gives, " Lb plus Bouvent la qualitS d'un : 
pria en lui meme, eat purement n^tivo." 

+ Cvjvt in M ddceiut at, iM.] " The choice for whioh lies in ■ 
'Suil" Ko oomcaeDtatoc eipnaaes any Huaplcion of the aoundM 
of the text. 

? B ii. C 1—a. 
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a, agpiration, or other faults of tound f T. But though these 
Lj be small matters, bojs are fiiill to be tiiught, and we put 
unmarians in mind of their duty. If any one of ihem, how- 
»6r, ahall not be aufficiently accomplished, but shall have just 
Entered the vesiibule of the art, he will have to confine himself 
nthin those rules which are published in the little manuals of 
frofeesois ; the more learned nill add maoy other instructions, 
very first of which will he this, that we understand bar- 
rmt as being of several kinds. 8. One, with reference to 
fountry, such as is committed when a person inserts an African 
M Spanish term in Latiu composition ; as when the iron ring, 
with which wheels are bound, is called canthvs,* though Persius 
this as a received word ; as when Catullus | got the word 
fioxenum, "abox," on thebanlisof the Fo ; and in the speech of 
Labienus, (if it be not rather the speech of Cornelius Gallus,)^ 
the word catnar. "a parasite," is brought from Gaul§ against 
Follio; as lo mastnica, "a shaggy garment," which is a 
San^inifln \vord, Cicero {] has used it purposely iu jest. 0. 
Another hiad of barbarism is that which we regard as proceed- 
ing from the natural disposition, when he, by whom anything 
bss been uttered insolently, or threateningly, or i;ruelly, is 
Baid to have spoken like a barbarian. 10. The third kind 
of borhariBm is that of which examples are everywhere abun- 
dant, and which every one can form for himself, by iiddtnif 
S letter or syllable to any word he pleases, or takiiig one aicay. 



(JoiotUittn Bvidentlr signiGee that anithiii is & Spnnish word, 
thangli the Qraeka clajm it na theira. Segiut. Turaebua sayn tbut it 
occnn in the Biad, but ia mlstakeD, for it is not to be round iu Homer 
'at oil. CiwBUboD, on FersiiLe, v. 71, where it occurs, observen that it 
used by no Greek writer eiceiit the grainniarisus. Bunuuiiu aup- 
xea the word to be of Celtic origin. 
+ Ixiiix. fi, 6 : GiKgivat itrd ploxeni kabet veterit, 
i Of this epeecli I find no mantiDit elsewhere. Labienae (the aoa 
probably of biin who deserted the purty of Julius CEesar, a.o.c. 703), 
and Comeliua OaUue, both euemies of Mark Antony, mny both havs 
oompoasd »overe apeechea ngainat hia friend PoUio, Spalding. 

t It appears atrange that Quintilian, in bringiug this word froni 

anlfliot only differs from Varro, who, An L, L. i. 8. attributea it lo 

Om Oad, but doee not eTea allude to a writer of so high authority on 

a p^nt. Featufl agrcea with Varro reapecting the origin of tho 

, Riding. 

In Ua oration for Soaurua, of which only aome trttgaien*ji temiwi. 
Erratti'a edition, vol ir. p. 1057. Ho also iiaes tlie ev\*.Uet mo* 
OudeJivTiBBiia toBxulaiibut, a. 7. t^fioWing, 
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or sttbsliluting one for another, or putting one in a place vk 
it ie not right for it to be. II. But some grammariana, 
make a show of learning, are accustomed, for the most part, 
take examples of these from the poets, and find faalt with 1 
authora whom they interpret. A boy ought to know, howff*! 
that such forms of speech, in writers of poetry, am oc 
sidered as deserving of exiiuse, or even of praise ; and leami 
must be taught less common instances. IS. Thus Tinca^ 
Placentia* (if we believe Uorteusius, who finds fault wl 
him) was guilty of two barbarisms in one word, saying preei 
instead of pergvla; first, by the change of a letter, puttin( 
for y. and secondly, by transposition, placing r before the p: 
ceding e. Bat Ennius, when committing a like double fao 
by saying Metieo Fvfetieo,^ is defended on the ground 
poetic licence, 13. In prose, too, there are certain receiv 
changes ; for Cicero J speaks of an army of Canopilm, thou 
the people of the city call it Ganohus ; and many writers ba 
authorized Tkaraomen-us for Thraa^enua.^ although there 
a transposition in it. Other words suffer similar treatmenl 
for if asasntior, " I assent," be thought the proper way 
spelling that word, Sisenna has said OMentio, and many hai 
followed him and analogy ; or, if assentio be deemed the rij 
method, tlie other form, astentior, is supported by comm 
practice. 14, Yet the prim and dull |{ teacher will suppt 
that there is either curtailment in the one case, or additi 
in the other. 1 need hardly add that some fcrms, whii 
taken singly, are doubtless faulty, are used in compoaitif 
without blame. 15. For dua. tre, and pondo. are barbarie 
of discordant gender ; yet the compounds duapondo, " t 
pounds," and trepondo, " three pounds," havelf been used 

* Ha IB mentianed b; Cicera, Bmt. o. i6. ^>o2dimg, 

t If the poems of Enniua were extant, the two (suits of which ha 
guilty might ba diicoyered. Seffiiit, But ae Ennius's woria ha: 
periflhed, that diecoverir ie not likel; to be made. We see that d 
inserted, but what iiie other irregularity iB we know not. Spald 
htutows some iliacussion on the question, but nettles nothing. 

4: J have Dot ;et found the passage, nor da I think that it eii 
wnoQg tha writiagB of Cicero now eitant. But the change of i ii 
p in CanobuB wnn adopted by almorit oil the Latin writers. Spaldu 

S The auuiB of the well-linowD lake at which Hiaoibal defeated 

y Pextu pinffvit'pit.'] At nnoe conceited and Btnpid. 
il EqiiiVHieut to daat and Ifa (libraa) punrfo, two find three 
in we^rht, linai nnd Int b^'mg feminiue nnJ jjoniio neutet. 
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iv^rybodf down to our own times ; and Messala maintains 
ibat they are used nith propriety. 16. It raaj perhaps scnin 
^baurd to say that a barharisin, which ia incorrectneos lu a 
langle nord, maj l>s committed in number aod gender, hke a 
Bolecism ; yet seala, "staira," and senpa. "a broum," in the 
id hordea,* "barley," and mvUa, "mead" iii the 
plnial. aa they are attended with no change, withdrawtil. 
addition of letters, are objectionable only because plurak 
: expressed in the singular, and singulars in the plural ; and 
those who have used gladia, " awords." haie committed a fault 
17. But this point, too,t I am satisfied with 
jDerely noticing, that I myself may not appear to have added 
another question^ to a branch of study already perplexed 
through the fault of certain obstinate grammarians. 

Faults which are committed in epeaking require more 1 
ngaci^ in criticising them, because examples of them cannot y 
he given from writing, except vcheu they have occurred in I 
TarsGS, as the division of the diphthong in EuTopai, and the 
irregularity of the opposite kind, which the Greeks call 
Mi/nieresii and synalcepha. and we eoafiexio, "combination," 
as in the verse in Publiua Varro,§ 

QuiMi ttfiagrtmti dtjedvm fiilmiKt Photon; 

3ar, if it were prose, it would be possible to enunciate those 
^etters by their proper syllables. Those peculiiirities, alst, 
which occur in quantity, whether when a short syllable is 
made long, as in Italiam fato profvgiis,\^ or when a long one 
Is made short, as in t/nius ob noxam et /arias, you would not 
remark except in verse ; and even in verse they are not to bo 

• Scala v/aa sometimeB used in tha aingular ; seepa Bcarcely ovot 
Bordea is iiaed by Virgil. Why it ahould bs l^Tong to iiee mulsa in 
the filuiol more than i-iiia does not appenr, mtiltum being iu fact an 
■djwiJTe fir participle with vintim uudoratood. 

+ OiKifliM.) Tbifl word haa rsfBrencB to i, 4, 17, wbere almoat tha 
■una words are uaed at the end of what iBsaid about lettera. Spiildiag. 

J Aboat barbariflm, Ddmely, in number. SpaMing. 

B PubUuB ToreaUuB Varro, caUed Atatiuua. fioto the plaoe in Gallia 
TTarbooeiiBiB where he waa bom. He was contemporary with Marcus 
"ercmtiiiB Vorro. bo much celebrated for hia learning. Spalding, 

t JEn. i. 8. When the metre allowed, Virgil generally shortened the 
' il svllable io Ilabti; and it was right that he Ehoold do ao, if th« 

-* '■ -—'Ij derived from vitiUui, SpaUiitg. 
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regarded as faulis. 19. Those which are coramil 
are judged only hy the ear ; though as to the aspirate, whetiw J 
it be added or retrenclied, in variation fmin uominon praxilio 
it may he a question with us whether it be a fault in writin[_ 
if h indeed be a letter, and not merely a mark, aa to whid 
point opinion has often changed with time. 20. The ancienG 
used it very sparingly even before vowels, as they said adi 
and ireot; and it was long afterwards withheld from cot 
junction with consonants, aa in Graecut and triampia. 
suddenly an excessive use of it became prevalent, so 
choroitte, eheuiurioaes, prtEchones, are still to be see 
certain inscriptions ; on nhich practic« there is & well-lcnow 
epigram of Catullus.* Hence there remain, even to our 
cekemeitler, conprehendere, and mihi. Among the t 
writers, also, especially those of tragedy, we find in old copit 
mehe for me. 

23. Still more difficult is the marking of faults in reaped 
to the tenorei, " tones," (which I find called by the old writei 
lonorei, as if, forsooth, the word were derived from the Creeb 
who call them t6hii,) oi aecenta, which the Greeks call ir|D< 
when the acute is put for the grave, or the grave for the acuta 
OS if, in the word Camillus, the first syllable should i 
the acute accent; S3, or if the grave is put for the circum&ex 
as when the first Eyllable of Cethegus has the acute, for thu 
the quantity of the middle syllable is all-ered ;t or if the ci 
cumHex is put for the grave, as when the oecond syllable 
circumflcKBd in " • *, J by contracting which from two syllable 

" Epigr. liiviii. da Ario rivB JTirrio. 

+ The quantity of the middle ayllftMB would he altered 
words; instead of CdmiUM, CSIMgtu, we should have CdmlUvt, Ctthi 
gm, i.e. CilM^at. 

X The text has opin circnmd'ad& ttqaeait, but Spalding vaty happilj 
ooDJectnraB that apict ifl a mere oorraption of the word which Qu'- 
tilUn gave aa an example, and which wa can now scarcaiy hope 
discoTsr. Spalding would reid Aippi, if it were certain that the lue 
■□rh genitivea in t (not u) had been altogether laid axide ia the tl 
of Quintilian. " Tha genitive a! wordB in inM and ium, was not fonni 
JQ ii in the beat ago of the Iiaija language, but in i alone, t.g. 
inyeni, TmU{. 8o at least it waa pronounced in the poets befora 

during the Auguatan age; Bentlej, Tar. Andr. ii. 1. 20. Of the p 

PropertiuB firat used tbs form in ii, which ia common in Ovid and 
later poeta. It was probably pronounced i In prose, even if written ii, 
" ' impossible to decida on the orthography from the fluotnation <t 



l^ltiBi. 
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into one, and then circumfleinng it. people commit two errors. 
ft4. But tVjia happens far more frequenil; in Greek ^ords, as 
dtreaa, which, when I was yonng. tlie most learned old men 
bsed to pronounce with an acute on the first syllable,* so that 
The second waa necessarily grave, as was also thut of Tereua 
kaA Nereus. Such have been the rules reapectitig accents. 
S6. But I am quite aware that certain learned men. and some 
grftmmariana also, leach and speak in such a manner as to 
.terminBte a word at limes with ait acute sound, for tlie sake 
of preserving certain distinctions in wurds, as iu ciVcuw in tliese 



t, if they make the second syllable in circ-am grave, a circus 
might seem to be meant, not a circuit. 36. QvaniHm and 
gvaU, also, when asking a question, they conclude with a 
grave accent ; when making a comparison, wilh ait acute : a 
practice, however, which they observe almost only in adverbs 
and pronouns ; in other words they follow the old custom, 
S7, To me it appears to make a difference, that in these 
phrases we join the words ; for when I say eircum litora, I 
enunciate the words as one, without making any distinction 
between them ; and thus one syllable only, as in a single word, 
'a acute. The same is the case in this bemistich, 

Trigte ^ primvs a£ c'ru.'t' 
18. It Bomelimes happens, too, that tlie law of the metre 
alters the accent : as, 

Feettdet, pirttsqat voiiKreg ; 

the HSS. Sfarteipi remaiued in cuuunoD use." Zuiapt's Latin Gran.- 
mar, wet ix. 

" "So Rir," Bays SpHMicg. '* is clear, that they mBda the first Bjllablo 
icute ; but whether they prouounaed the reat of tlie word as t^vo 
mllablas, or aa one. is uncortidn." Hb is inclitied, howoi-er, to think 
Uiftt the; made three syllBibleB, because Qulntilian calk the next 
syllable the " aecond," whereas, if there had been but two, he would 
probably have said the lixsl. Yet we cannot thint this HrgTiment of 
much weight when we sea that Qaintilinn speaka of the "lecoiid" 
Hyllable of cin-um in Beet. 35. The genitive, from what Quintilian 
saya, th^ appear to have oootraoted into two •yllablee. The poeta 
toatraotsd or not, in all the caaeB, as they ploaacd ; but Quintiliaii is 

Bof proDundation in prose. 
in jiH prtnuu, loses its scoent by almogb coBleacin^ '4n.^.^l ^Wt 



w 
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For I shall pronounce volvcrei with an acute on the midf 
syllable, becuuse, though it he short hy nature, it is long 
position, that it may not form an iambus,* which a. hea 
Terse does not admit. ii!9. But these words, taken seporatel] 
will not vary from the rule ; or, if custom J shall triumph, t 
old law of the language will he aboHsbed ; the obserration 
which law is more difficult among the Greeks, (because tli 
have several modes of speaking, whioh they call dialects, m 
because what is wrong in one is sometimes right in anotheri 
but among us the principle of accentuation ia very simn 
30. For in every word the acuted syllable is confined wiu 
the number of three syllables, {[ whether those three ha t 
only syllables in the word, or the three last ; and of thei 
the acuted syllable is either the nest, or next 
the last. Of the three syllables of which I an 
moreover, the middle one will be long, or acute, or circumflt 
a short syllable in that position will, of course, have a gn 
sound, and will accordingly acute the one that stands befi 
it, that is, the third from the end. 31. But in eveiy w( 
there is an acute syllable, though never more than one ; i 
is that one ever tfae last, and consequently in dissyllables it 
the first. Besides there b never in the same word one syllal 
circumflesed and another acuted, for the same syllable that 
circumflexed is also acuted ;1[ neither of the two, therefb 

fotlowing word, bo that of tlio three eyllables it is only jpr> thnt '. 
snj docsent. . . . BaDtlej, in bis disBertatioa on the metreB of Terai 
allows no accent to eitlier ijtd or ab. Spatdiag. 

• Ab being from votiker. 

t This rafers to what he Bays at the connneucement of eaot. ! 
"We join the words ;" he denial that dratiii, qui, qtutU, quaniam, t 
words of tb»t sort, vary, unloBH they are qIobbIj unitad to oHiera, Ir 
the genemil nile for acuring the penultimate in disByllableB, and coi 
quently making tha last grave, ^'paldiiig. Separata, "taken m 
mtely,** Ce. apart from others, prononnoed by theniHelves. Eegw$, 

t That ia, the custom of those persona who pronounced eirm 
quaaUHti, quale, in tbe way noticed io sect. 25, 26. 

g Qesner and Spalding suspect that this parentbeiis is ui inteTTN 
tioD. 

II So Cie. Orat. c. 18. Spaldin;/. 

il A h more tlian one acute syllable in a, word, th 

will wh re tb re ia cue syllable of a word oiraumfleied, 

anoth ted b ca SB the Bjllable which ia cirourofiejed ia alrei 

acuted h ci cumS accent being compounded of the acute ) 
tb tddem in the text ia to be undentoil voei. 
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circum flexed, 



a Latin word. Those wordi 
OODsist but of one sjllnble, wUl be either acutet 
tint there may be no word without un acute. 

33. In sounds also occur those faults of utterance and pro- 
nunciation, of which specimens cannot be given in writing ; 
the Greeks, nho are more happy in inveuiing namea. call them 
hlaeisms, lamhdaeiama, 'iiryriirTirii, and TXaniaj'/tu : * as also 
mhaerB/tia, wheu the voice is heard, as it were, in the depths 
throat. 92. There are also certain peculiar and ines- 
soonds, for which we Bometimes find fault with whole 
All the incorrectn eases, then, which we have men- 
above, being removed, there will result that which is 
igflMflTEiK, that is, a correct and clear utterance of words 
niU) an agreeableness of sound ; for so may a right pronuncia- 
tion be termed, 

31. All other faults arise out of more words than one ; 
among which faults is the soUcism ; though about this also 
tllere has been controversy. For even those who admit that 
it lies in the composition of words, yet contend that, because 
it may be corrected by the amendment of a single word, it is 
the incorreetn^s of a word, and not a fault in composition ; 
SS. since, whether amara eorticit or medio eortice constitutes 
N fault in gender, (to neither of which do I object, Virgilf 
bc»nt( the author of both ; but let us suppose that one of the 
two is incorrect.) the alteration of one word, in which the fault 
lay, produces correctness of phraseology ; so that we have 
amort eortidn or medid evrtiee. This ia a maiiifest misrepre- 
sentation ; for neither of the words is wrong, taken Beparately, 
bat the fault lies iu them when put together : and it is a fault 
therefore of phrase. 36. It is, however, a question of greater 
sagacity, whether a solecism cau he committed in a single 
word ; as if a man, calling one person io him, should say venite, 



the letter. See leidore Origg. i. 31 ; Komed, Putaub. p. 44B. A 
lambdaritm h a sinular fulueag or doubliiig of the letter I, as for eindt, 
tHiLcil. See Isidore and Diomod, 11. ca., and Eroemux, Dial, de Pro- 
nuutiatuiiw, who alflo aajs that [o^vorr^c 1b a BhiiUneea or equeaking 
of the vaioe fram tno great ooutraction of the throat, jrXartiairiios 
beini; ths opposite fiLult, when, from the mouth opening too widei]| 



the miind is too 
t EoLv;" -- 
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Beading several away from him. should soy aM, t 
or, moreover, when an answer does not agree with the qoes 
aa if to a person Bayiug quem cidiaf you should reply J 
Some also think that the same fault is committed in gest 
when one thing ia signified by the voice, and another I^ a 
or by tlie hand. ST. With this opinion I do not al' 
agree, nor do I altogether dissent from it; for I allov 
solecism may occur in ooe word, but not unless there besc 
thing having the force of another word, to which the inconj 
word may be referred ; so that a solecism arises fi 
union* of things by which something is signified i 
intention manifested ; and, that I may avoid ail cav 
tOTnelimei oeain in one word, hot aeter in a word by ttMf^. J 

3S, But under how many, and what forma, the solec 
occurs, is not sufficiently agreed, Tiiose who speak of it a 
fully make the nature of it fourfold, like that of the bari 
ism ;t so that it may he committed by addtlio'i, as, FifniJ 
Sum in Alexandnam ; by retrenchment, as Ambulo t 
.^yplovenio; nehocfecili 30. by (ranipojilion, by which! 
order of words is confused, as. Quogue ego : Eaim hoe tiohi 
j4ulem non habuU ; under which head, whether igitur, plai 
at the beginning of a phrase, ought to be included, 
he a matter of dispute, because I see that eminent a 
have been of opposite opinions as to the practice, it I 
common among some, while it is never found in others. 
These thi«e sorts of irregularity some distinguish from I 
solecism, and call a fault ol addition "apleonasm,"of refrmi 
nienf " an ellipsis," of inveraion "an anastropbe," and alia 
that if these fall under the head of solecism, the hifperb^ 
may be included under the same title, 41. Subetitution M 
without dispute, when one thing is put for another; 
gularity which we find affecting all the parts of speech, 1 
most frequently the verb, because it has most modifications ; 
and accordingly, under the head of lubslitution, occur sole- 
cisms in gender, tente, persons, moods, (or stales, or qualilttt, 
if any one wish that they should be so called,) being six, f^ 
«' some will have it, eighty in number (since into howe^ 



• That i«, the wkottM ui 



t moodi cipreiBl; mcDtioneJ bj uf of d 
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Kny forms you distinguish eaeh of ihe parts of spfcfih of 
ich metitioo h)i« just been made, there nill be so manv Bona 
ITS liable to lie committed), as well as in numbtri, of 
faicb we have the lingular and plural, the Greeks also the 
mal. 43. There have, indeed, been some who asi^igiied UH 
iso a dual, gcripxere, Irgerg ; a termination which was merely 
softening for the sake of avoiding roughness of sound, as, 
mong the old writers, mal^ faerere for male mererii ; and 
bus what tbey call the dun i consist a in that one sort of termi- 
;ion only, whereas among the Greeks it is found not only 
vugh almost the whole system of the verb, but also in nouns: 
lagh even so the use of it is very rare. 43. Bat in no one 
our authors is this distinction of ending to be discovered : 
the contrary, the phrases, Dnenere lacoi, Conticaere om- 
t, Contedere dvcet, show us plainly that no one of tbeni 
refers to two persons only ; dixere, too, though Antouius Rufua* 
gives it as an example of the contrary, the criert pronouni;es 
Concerning more advocates than two. 44, Does not Livy. 
rIbo, near tlie beginning of his first book. say. Tenuere arcem 
Sahini, end a little afterwards. In adverium Romani subiere t 
But whom fihal! 1 follow in preference to Cicero, who, in hia 
Orator,* says, " I do not object to icripsere, though I consider 
'ipsenmt to be preferable ? " 

45. In appellative and other nouns, likewise, the solecism 
ehows itself in regard to gender, anil to number, but especially 
M eate. Whi(:hsoever of those three shall be put in the place of 
anotfaer, the error may be placed under this head ; as also 
incorrectnesses in the use of comparatives and superlatives ;§ 

or Antouius RiifuB there is no mentian in an; other writer, 
ipt that the BchnliiiBta on Bnrace relate that ha was known b; his 
tronslBtioaa of Bomer and I'indar, nod hy nome comadiea that he 
wrote. Ad allneion is also made to him liy Velius Loagua, de Orthogr. 
Fntach. p. 2237. Spaldinfi, 

■t- At trisk the crier of tba eourt, after the plendcrB on both aides hod 
■lahed th^ apeechoa, used to say DLrere, " they hare epokcu ;"* but 
tliaugli this might frequently refer tu two epeakero, it wan oflen 
Uttered at the cancluaioa of the Bpeedien of Beveral. Raiding, 
J C 47. 

f I foUow GeBoer'i punctuation in this poBBoge : QaUquid (orum 
.(film ntcetdet, huv: parti nJijungiiliir licet ; per comparatima, tc. ; bW 
komathiog ■eems to have fallen ont of the teit between licet and per 
Oallicu* pntb a full atop at licti, uad ctiungei per into /nnifer ; but 
UilB altenttiou doee Dot mncb laend tlio paaiiiBe. 
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an well BH coses in which the patronyme ia put for the po$t 
live, or tiie contmry,* 4(i. As to s fault committed in r 
to quantity, such as tnoffnufn pecuUolum, there will be 
who will think it a, mleeism, because a diminution is a 
instead of (he integral word ; but for my own part, I da 
whether I should not rather call it a TaisapplicaOon ofatet 
for it is a dejwrture from the eignificatiou ; and the impropd 
of a soltcitm is not an error aa to the sense of a word, bu 
the junction of words, 47. In reepect to the participle er, 
ere committed in gender and case, as in the noun ; in tout 
in the verb ; and in number, as in both. The pronoun, a 
has gender, number, and case, all of which admit mistakei 
this kind. 48. Solecisms are committed, too. and in gl 
numhers. as to ports of speech.f but it is not enough merel 
remark this generally, lest the pupil should think a aolec 
committed only where one part of speech is put for anoCl 
aa a verb where there ought to have been a noun, or an ade 
where there ought to hove been a pranoun, and the li 
49. For there are some nouns cognate, as they say, that is 
the same kind, in regard to which he who shall nse anot 
species than that which he ought to use, will be guilty of 
less on error than if he were to use a word of onother gen 
BO. Thus an and out are both conjunctions, yet you would 
incorrect in asking, kic, aat tile, sit ? Ne and ni 
adverbs, yet he who should say non feceris for ne fe 
fall into a similar error, since the one is an adverb of denjrii 
the other of forbidding, I will add another example ; im 
and tn'ei« are both adverbs of place ; yet eo inlut, and im 
sum, are solecisms. 51. The same faults may be committed 
regard to the different sorts of pronouns, interjections, i 
prepositions. The discordant collocation of preceding and 
lowing words, also, in a sentence of one clause, ia a solecisi 

* AgamemrtoniiH Orates is an eiainple of the posseaBire For 
patrouymic ; Init of the patronymic uaed for the puaaeaaive the o 
mentBtora giva do instance. Diomede, Putach. p. SIO, observes t 
tbe [mli'onymic c^mot be so used. 

t That ia, by miatukliig the parta of Bpeech, and putting ona 
MWither. 

t /» ijroftone comprtliaaionU tim'iM initiextium •"• — '— — ■'-'- 
tHeoneaiiins poiilHi.] An obscure paosage. The ci 
tUaAilotthe anaeiiutAon. Qumtilion has given 
I BUcht hiiVS diaiHiTured his meaning taore easily. . 
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52. There are ejtpreaaions, liowever, which ha^e the appear^ 
•ce of totecisms, ttud jet cannot lie calleii fauky, aa tragredia 
'kuetleg, Ludi Floralia, aud Megaltsia ; for thuagh thesij 
lOOes of expresaion bave I'ullen into disuse in later times, 
lere was never anj variation from them among the s 
hej shall therefore he called figarea ; figures n 
ideed among the poets, but allowable also to wntera and 
Makers Id prose. 63. But a figure will generally have some- 
ing r^ht for its basis, as I shall show in that part of luy 
irk. which I just before promised.* Yet what is now called 
I figure will not bo free from tbe fault of solecism, if it he 
Bed by any one unknowingly. t 54. Of the same sort, though. 
la I have already said, J they have nothing of figure, are names 
■rith a feminine termination which males have, and those with 
ntasculioe termination which females have. But of the 
eolecism I shall say no more ; for I have not undertaken to 
»rit« a treatiae on grammar, though, as graramar met me in 
my rood, I was unfiling to pass it without paying my respects 
to it. 

55. In continuation, that I may follow the course which I 
prescribed§ to myself, let me repeat that viorda arc either Latin 
ttl foreign. Foreign words, like men, and like many of our 
institutions, have come to us, I might almost say, from all 
nations. 5C. 1 say nothing of 'the Tuscans, Sahiiiea, and 



niiu I understand words joioed. not separated, or to bs 

by oommsfl, iiocotdiog to our faahioD. Sjialding. Potitie 

ipaldiDg is inclined to fa.te in the Henea of caitu, un tbe BuppoBition 

ia,t expressions somawbat Hiimlar to ludi Floralia, AJid athen noticed 

tbe next section, were what QuintiliiLD had io vietf ; but this notion 

nta biirdlj compilable with tlie otLer words of the esnl«oce, for, if 

is were QaintUian's meHJung, wb^ should a^uentia aud priora be 

^urticulBrlf apccified ! Tumebua seemB to shoot nearer to the marli, 

.mig^UDg that Quintilian means mcb a mistake as a man would wmmit 

la Mjing omnia priia expcriii gudin armii tapientem dt<tl innlejid 

- omul. The French translator in Didot's edition, 1853, renders the 

kMiig* thus : "II y a auaai Bot^ciBcne, Inrsque, dam une phrase nans 

vision, lea mota qui prdcident et ceQX qui Buiveot, na a'accordant 

• Dook^o. 1—3. 

-f Spaliling aptly qootes Seneca, Ep. SS; "A graniDiBrian is not 
tiamed if he commits a Boleoiam knowingly j be is oabamed If ba 
■ommita on a unknowingly," 
■^1 I. 4. 24. 
i Seewct^ 8. 
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Pnenostines, for ihougli LuciliusEittackB Vectius* fornsingtii 

dialeiit, as Pollio discovers Patavintty in Li^y. I would e 
siJer every part of Italy as Boman. &T, Man; Gallic wn 
hare prevailed among us, as rheda, " a chariot," and fetor 
turn, " a four-wheeled carnage,'t *>f which, however, Cic« 
uaea one, and Horace the other. Moppa, " a napkin," too, 
term much uaedin tbe circus, the Carthaginians claim as theiM 
and gurdui, a word which the common people uae for JodUi 
had, I have heard, its origin in Spain. § 58. But this divisia 
of mine is intended to refer chiefly to the Greek longuagi 
for it is from thence that the Roman language is, in a V| 
threat degree, derived ; and we use even pure Greek i 
where our own fail, as they also sometimes horrow from d 
Hence ariaea the question, wheiher it is proper that for«0 
words should be declined with cases in the same miy as o 
own. 69, If you meet with a grammarian who is a lover 
the ancients, he will say that tliere should be no departure frat 
the Latin method ; because, as tliere is in our language K 
ablative case, which the Greeks have not, it is by no mo 
becoming for us to use one case of our own, and five Gt< 
cases. SO. And he would also praise the merit of those i 
studied to increase the resources of the Latin language, i 
Mfiserted that they need not introduce foreign practices; un 
the influence of which notion they said Castorem, with t 
middle syllable long, because such was the case with all o 
Tioims whose nominative case ends in tbe same lettera I 
Cantor; and they retained the practice, moreover, of eny'va 
Pal-temo, Telamo. and Plato (for so Cicero also called him.; 
because they found uo Latin word that terminated with t' 

* Ci.ineraHua and Tumebiu luppote thikt this ta the orator TedJi 
or Vettiua. meiitioued by Cicero, Brut. c. 48, u bis contarapoHuy ; T 
ha. an Spalding obaervea, waa a MEirsian ; and the Vectius attftokod 
Luciliua must ha,<e lived before Cicero'a time. Who the Veatiua m 
tinned in the text vms, ia, therefnra, uncertuin. 

t VoaaiuB derives rhtda from the Qermaii or Betgie reden, or rydt 
" to ride " on horsebnck, or in a. carriBge ; but Khat sort of camaga 
properly Temt ia unknown. Pttorrilum, aa Spalding obneryes. ref" 
ring to Bullutua'a Ccltiu Lexicon, ia from tbe Celtic patumr, "fot 
and ril, "a wheel." 

J The teamed have not yet penetrated to its t hcBnician 

g The Spaniania, aaya Voaaiua, have atill the word gordo. " fat," 
1 The division of wards iutu native and foreign, aecb. oS. 
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letters o and n. 61. Ncir did they milUugly allow masculine 
Greek aouns to end in ai ia thi^ nominative c&se, and accgiil- 
higl.T, we read iu Cmliufi, Pelia Ci'nf I'nnaliu ,-* iu Measala, 
HemefeeU Eathia {f in Cicero, Hermagora ; bo that v>e need 
not wonder that the forms jEnta and jinckua were used by 
most of the old writers : for, said they, if those words were 
written as Mtecenai, Suffenas, A$prenai, they would end in 
the genitive case, not with the letter e, but with the syllable 
til. 02. Hetiue, to Olymjias and tyrannas they gave an acuted 
middle syllable, berause our language does not permit the first 
eyllable of a word, if Ehon, to have an aoute accent when two 
long eyllablea follow.f 63. Thua the genitive had the forms 
AehiUienA VUxi;% and many others similar. The modem 
grsmmartaiiH have bow made it a practice rather to givu 
Greek decleosiona to Greek nouns ; a practice nhich cannot, 
however, alwaya be observed. For myself I prefer following 
the l^atin method, as far as propriety allows ; for I would not 
now say Calypsimem, like Junonen, though Caiua CiGaar,|| 

' Whether these are the words of Ccclina, Cicero's conteniporBry, an 
•nttor of lome eminence, who is mBotiaued by Quintiliiui, i. &. 20 ; iv. 
% 133, or of tba liistariaii Cxlius Antipater, who lived in the time of 
the Gracchi, no oooimentutor hns tcld ub ; nor does it appear why 
Faliiu, who seenia to have been the father of Alceatis, >o well knowu 
bum the lustory or Juan, is called Cincinnatus, since nothing in stid 
about his hair, aa far aa I remember, by any of the pocta. That 
Qu^tiuB CiDeinnatuB, tho (amoua dictator, waa namsd a cinotiiiitt, from 
hlB curia, ia geoerolly admittfld. Spalding. 

■t Uf whom Measala thua apobe, we are ignomct ; and I know on 
meatioQ of a Euthia in any writer, except tliat the accuser of PhryoF, 
■gsinit whom Hyperides defended her, bad that name. Spalding. 

Z liuU Olf/mpa ei tgra/vHO actUam, mtdiim dcdenml, quia daabm 
l/mgii teqitenlibiti primam brtten acui nuatnr lermo Mm jxdiCur.] Hore 
ia ■ manifeat error, not of the tnuiBcrlbers, aa it would appear, but of 
Quintiiian himself, from inadvnrteoce. At first he si^au to have had 
in Ikia thoughts the dificrence between the Homaa and the Ored: 
nmthod of pronunciation; as the Romana would as;, 'UXi'fiiroc, 
Tvpauvot, inntoid of the Greek "OXupn-ue, Tipavvo^; but jj«Tiug 
chanced to put those words in the dative, to suit dsrferunf, he accom- 
tnodated bifl rule (as to two long syllablss preceded by a short one) to 
that cue, forgetting that it wus a law of the Greek language aa much 
M of Uie latin. In the iuauuECTi[its there is □□ assistance, for they all 
concur, with wouderful eiactness, io the receired rending. Spalding. 

i Fram the nominatives AcAUlaa and Ulyiteat, by synaHesis. 



r lost, as lesroed i 
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vring the older Tcriters, uses this mode of declining, ti, I 
iJut cuatorn haa prevailed over authority In other words, I 
which may be declined withont impropriety in either waj, ha I 
who shall prefer to use the Greek form wiD speak, a ' ' ' 
like a Boman, but without incurring blame. 
— 66, Simple words are what they are in their first position 
that is. in their own nature. Compound words are eithei I 
formed by subjoining words to prepositions, aa innocent, (cara 1 
being taken that there be not two prepositions inconsistent | 
with each other, as imperterritia.f otherwise two may b 
times joined together, as incompositia, rteonditus, and, a word 
which Cicero uses, eubabsurdum:) or they coalesce, as it wen, 
from two bodies into one, as tnatefieus. 66. For to form words 
out of three constituent parts I should certainly not grant to 
our language ; though Cicero Sftys that eapsU is compounded of 
cape si vis; | and some are found to maintain that LupercaJia 
also consists of three parts of speech, hiere •per caprun.^ 
67. As to solitavrilia, it is now believed that it is " 
taarilia, || and such indeed is the sacrifice, as it v. 
also in Horaer. IT But these words are constructed, not i 
much of three words, as of parts of throe words, Facavicij 

■ Priiad potitirmt.] That it, in their nominati 
which tbay are ^r»< laid dimn. "Priniitiva noiu 
prima! imposUiimit" Turnebut. 

■ t Whether Quintilian forgot that Virgil had used this word, o 

not think that aveo Virgira authoritj could jiiatify the use of it, W 
Cdimot tell. It ia not perhaps Btrietly defenaibla; for after Mr Im 
been uaed to inereaBe the aignification of territva, in ia prefixed ii 
negntire both ; bo that it ia merely equivalaat to iaterritut, the 
being rendered uaeiess. But it is not much mora objeotioDRbla t' 
imptrtvrhatut, used by Ovid ; tknd imperfefiia is a similar 
From Virgil it waa adopted by Silius Jtalioua and othora. 

i Orat. 0. IG. Yat perhape the great man was mietaken, u ha fi 
more than onoo in rBK»rd to etymology ; for neither doea Qnintil' 
agree with him. Capiit appears to be an arcbaism for eepaii, aa eif 
Bcoording to Fostna or Paulua, ia for ceperil, i.e,, prehenderit. 
Plautiia, Ptciiiil. iv. 3, 0, the MSS. and old editions gi'e Ptperit tUtiM 
lapiit from a gloss. So capso, Bacchid. iv. 4, 61 ; capitmut, Rud. ii. If I 
16. 5(111 Win;/ 

% It la generally aupposed to be from Laperciu, a name of Fui, o 









Luperem is thought U 
'. Bvit, and laana. Quwi 
ived derivatioD. though he 
from tdtii, for M'im, and to 
i. 130 : iiiii. 377. 
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wever appears to have formed ctimpounds, most iuelegaally 
B preposition and two otber words : 

Ifern 

S^mmdiroitTUia, wKUfmcerriciim pecrM, 

' The broad-nosed, erook-no<;ked fiock of Nereus." Com- 
i, however, are formed either of two entire Latin words, 
Ks tuper/ui. xubterjtigi, (though it is a question whether these 
iM indeed formed of entire words,*) of an entire and in- 
^empUle word, as malevolus ; of an incomplete and entire 
vord, ns noctivagtis ; of two incomplete words, as pedisseqvus ; 
of & Latin and n foreign word, as biclinivm; of a foreign and 
a £aJin word, as epitogium and Anlicato ; or of two foreign 
words, as epirhedium, for though the preposition kt/ is Greek, 
' rbeda Gallic, and though neither the Greek nor tlie Gaul 
the compound, yet the Homans have formed their word of 
tbe two foreign words. 69. Frequently, too, the union causes a 
the prepositions, as abstulit, aufugit. amisit, though 
the preposition is merelj ub, and coit, the preposition being 
eon ; and so ignaei, erepti, and similai' compounds. TO. But the 
oompoaition of words in general is better suited to the Greeks ; 
ffith us it is less successful ; though I do not think that this 
lesults from the nature of the langut^e ; but we look wiib more 
favour on foreign compounds ; and, accordinglj, while we ad* 
mire Kugraij^svce, we hardly defend ineurvieervicvm from 
derision. 

71, Words are proper when they signify that to which they 
vere first applied ; metaphorical, when they have one signifi- 
cation by nature, and another in the place in which they are 
d. Common words we use with greater safety ; nets ones 
do not fonn without some danger; for if they are well re- 
edved, they add but little merit to our style, and, if rejected, 
they turn to jokes against us, 72. Yet we must make 
attempts ; for, as Cicero says, even words which have seemed 
harsh at first, become softened by use. 

As to the onomatopaia, it is by no means granted to o-jr 

* The prepoHitiona Miper luid titter have indeed lolt their accent in 
me coTDpound wordB ; eee eect. 2T. But if any one Bupposeti that 
tj ore therefore not compaunded uf entire words, he must deny that 
Viy campoimd is formed of entire worda, since one of the worda muet 
leoenaiQir lose its KeaA. f^paMiiig. This sxplanatlon vaa Buggeated 
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language; far, if tve should venture to produce a.D;thingli] 
those .juBtl; admired eKpressions Wyje ffiit, '' the how twan 
and «!^i ipSaXfUt* "the aye hissed." who would endur 
We ahoald not even dare to say balare, " to bleat," or i 
nire, " to neigh," unless those words were supported hy fl 
Bauction of antiquity. 
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Analogy, 4—11. Departur 
S3. Abuiea of it, 8*— 38. 
Custom, 13—40. 



<K Lmguage, § 1—3. 
Etymology, 28- 
Authority, 42. I 

1, Bt speakers, aa well as writers, there are certain rules 
] be observed. Language is baaed on reason, antiquiti/,_s_ 
I W/y, cuslom. It is analogy, and sometimes elr/moloffi/j^ t 
aifords the chief support to reaioti. A certain majesty, aii£ 
I may so express myself, religion, graces the antique. ' ' 
rity is commonly sought in orators or historiana ; for. aa to tl 
poets, the obligation of the metre excuses their phra 
nnless, occaaionally, when, though the measure of the f 
offers no impediment to the choice of either of ti 
they fancifully prefer one to the other ; as in the folloniiq 
phrases : Into de stirpe reciaum, .S^riee quo congesiere palu* 
be*, Silice in nu(Jd,+ and (he like : since the judgment of u 
eminent in eloquence is in place of reason, and even ern 
without dishonour in following illustrious guides. ^uilamiM 
Jiowever, is the surest preceptor in apeaking ; and we must u 
'-^phraseology, like money, which has the public stamp^ 

But all these particulars require great judgment^^specially 
analogg ; which, translating it closely from Greek into lAtin, 
people have called proportion. 4. What it requires is, that a 
writer or speaker should compare whatever is at all doubtful, 
with something similar concerning which there is no doubt, aoj 
as to prove the uncertain by the certain. This is done in tw»il 

• II. iv. 125; Odyss. ii. 391. ^ 

t Virg. .ffin. iiLa03;Ecl.iii6e; LIS. Tel, with regard to rti™ ' 
Virgil adliarea to the rule of the grammariiinB, that it is m»aculiii» 
whon used of trees, feminine when uasd of persona. Paiitmba ia 
r«iDmine !□ Horace. SHex wbb more frequently UBcd in the muouliii* 
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mtya : by a comparison of similar words, in respyct chiefly 
to dieir last sjllables (for which reason the words tlial have but 
one syllable are said not to he accountable to analogy), and by 
looking to diminnlivet. 5. Comparison, in nouns, Bhowa 
Utfaer their gender or their declension ; tbeir gender, as, when 
it is iiKjuired whether funis be masculine or feminine, panit 
may be an object of comparison with it ; their declension, as, 
if it should be a subject of doubt whether we should say hoc 
doKU or hac domo, and domuum or domorum, domus, anus, 
may be compared with each other. 6. The formation 
of diminiitities shows only the gender of words, as (that I may 
take the same word for an example) /tinicwius proves ihaX funis 
IB masculine. T. There is also similar reason for comparison 
in verba; as if anyone, following the old writert, should pro- 
noimce fervere with the middle syllable short, he would be 
convicted of speaking incorrectly, since all verba which end 
irith ti)e letters e and o in the indicative mood, when they 
hare assumed the letter e in the middle syllables in the infini- 
tive, have it necessarily long, as prandeo, pendeo, spondeo, 
prandire, pcndire, ipondere. 8. But those which have o 
only in the indicative, when they end with the same letter e in 
the infinitive, shorten it, as lego, dico, curro, legere, dicere, 
eurrere s although there occurs in Lucilius. 

FtTvit ayua rf /ervei j fervU nanc, fervel ad onniiin, 
" The mt«r boiU and will boll ; It boile now, aod will boil for a year.' 



But with all respect to a man of such i 
he thinks /emit similar to eurrit and legit, fervo will be a word 
like curro and lego, a word which has never been heai'd by 
me. But this is not a just comparison; for servit is like 
fenit,* and he that follows this analogy must aay fervire as 
well as tervire. 10. The present indicative also is sometimes 
discovered from the other moods and tenses ; for I remember 
that some people who had blamed rae for using thn word 
pepigi, were convinced by me of their error ; they had allowed. 
indeed, that the best authors had used pepigi, but denied that 
analogy permitted its use, since the present indicative paciscor, 
as it had the form of a passive verb, made in the perfect tense 
paclui tum. II. But I, besides adducing the authority of 

A very proper otaervfltiin of QuintllUn ; for whon did tha tarmi. 

<B trvti belong' to lie third coujugatiuu ? SpaidiRg. 
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orators and hisUtrianB, maintained that pepigi nas alsn sum 
ported by analogy : for, as we read in tlie Twelve Fables, ■ 
iia pagunt, I found cadtitil Bimilitr to pagunt, u 
present indicative, though it had fallen into disuse throM 
time, was evidently pof/o, like eado; and it wae 
oertain that we say pepigi like ceeidi. 13. But we muafti 
member that the course of analogy cannot be traced throufl 
aU the parts of speech, as it is in many cases at vai 
itself.* Learned men. indeed, endeavour to justify f 
departures from it, as, wheti it is remarked how much Upui tt 
Ivpui. though of similar terminations in the nominative, 
in their cases and numbers, they reply that they are 
same sort, since Upas is epicene, and lupus i 
although Varro, in the book in which he relates the originfl 
the city of Rome, uses lupus as feminine, following Em ' 
Fabius Fictor, 13. But those same grammarians, when t] 
are asked why apeT makes apri. and pater patris, i 
the first is declined absolutely, and the second with referea 
to sometliiiig : t and. besides, as both are derived from V 
Greek, they recur to the rule that srarjis gives patris, 
(WMTfou apri. 14. But how will they escape from the f 
that nouns, which end with the letters u and a in tl 
live singular, never, even though feminine, end 
eyllalile ria in the genitive,! yet that fenus makes yenertM/i 
and that, though nouns ending in e» have various endings in l^] 
genitive, yet their genitive never ends in that same syllable rf^fl 
when, nevertheless, Cerei obliges us to say Cererist 
what shall I say of those part3 of speech, which, thouc(h aU o 
similar commencement, proceed with diflerent inflexion 
jilba^ makes jilbani and Albensa, Volo, volui and volavif^ 

■ To Bay that aDalogy is at vaHuicA with itself U im inoorrecrt d _. 
of e>:preB(iiciD. QuintiliAD meaua that we often find depBituna froBl.| 
aunlog; where we uiigbt expect to eee strict odheretiDe to it. 

-(■ Ad oZiyiutZ,] Aper being eipceased without reference to anjithiag 
else, while pater hu relation to JilUa; but this diBtinction cannot 
account for tba differancB in tho genitive eaeea. Ad aliqttid is taken 
from the npts n in the CatPgorieB of Ariatotla. " Ad aSgnid dictum 
ust quod iine iotellsct.u illiua ad qund dictum est, proferri non poCei^ 
■atJUiiu, imiu." PriMJBU, p. 580, ed. Putacli. l^palding. 

X He forgot ItUiu, urti, tu we are reminded by Turnebua. 

S There are t«o towofl named A&a, one in Latium, from n 
' ' ' e.Fuciuua, whoae iijubilanti 
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J?or that verba, which end with the letter o in the firat person 
angular, are variousl; furmed in tlie perfc-ct, analog)' itself 
sdmite, cts cado makes cecidi, tpondeo, spopondi, fiingo pinxi, 
tega Irgi, pono poiui, frango fregi, iaado lavdavi ; 16. since 
Bnaiogy was not sent down from heaven, when men were tirst 
made, to give them rules for speaking, but was discovered afur 
men had befmri to epeak, and after it was observed how each 
Kord in speaking terminated. It is not therefore founded on 
reason, but on example ; nor is it a law for speaking, but the 
tnere result of obsen'atlon ; so that nothing but custom has 
been the origin of analogy. 1 T. Yet some people adhere to it 
with a most unpleasantlj perverse attachment Co exactness; so 
that thej will sa; aadaciter in preference to audacter,' though all 
orators adopt the latter, and emicaf il instead of emicait, couire 
IDStead of coire. Such persona we may allow to say auditiitss, 
and ieivuse,\ tribvnale, aad faeililer ; let them also have their 
fntgalis, instead of fnigi, for how else can frugalUas be 
formed ? lU. Lot ihem also prove that centum millia nammum 
ftnd fidem fleam are two eolecisma, since they err in both 
ease and number;^ for we were ignorant of this, forsooth, and 
were not merely complying with custom and convenience, as in 
most cases, of which Cicero trealB nobly, as of everything else, 
ID his Orator. 19. Ai^ustus, too, in his letters written to 
Cains Cfesar.§ corrects lum for preferring to say calidum rather 
than ealdam, [\ not because calidum is not Latin, but because 
it is uupleasing. ^ and. as he has himself expressed it bv a 
Greek word, mj/if^oj. 

* 8e^ respeotiiig this word, tha commentatora on Livy, Tiji , 35, 
■Dd espeoiallj Duker and Drakenborch on xl. HB, Spoidins, 

t Yet aadivuMt and iciriae, oqIcbb our teitB be extremely cormpt. 
bave been used by writers in matiy ptunageB. Perhaps Qumtilian, 
Iberrfore, only meant to blame those who aaid that we ought always to 
lue those oncontracted forma; for Cicero, Omt. o. 47, hbjb pUnitm 
rerbum rrai did <t itamiimtv/in. utilall, SpaldiEg. 

f Aa if every body eUe^ except thoae critics, was ignoraiit tliat 
" " id deum Cor dvjTWi. See Cio. Oral. e.i6. 



S Tbe son of AerippK, and adopted son of Angustna 
letters to him are ul lost, emept a fragment preserved by AuIuh 
Gellhis, IV. 7. 

H ColomesiuB supposes that calidiu was rejected on accouut of its 
•imilsrity in sound to cailidiu, 

51 QnKt lit offiixum.] Uurmnnn iog«DLOuely caDJectvue& yiaa \ A 
tifatum. Sat tbe teit is probably correct. 
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fiO. AH this indeed they consider 
orthoepj," which I by no meana set aside; for vhax 
;sary as correctness of speech? I think that we ov 
adhere to it as far els pnssible, and to make persevering 
ance against innovators ; but to retain words that are obsol 
and disused, is a species of impertinence, and of puerile i 
tatiou in little things. 31. Let the extremely learned 
who has saluted you without an aspirate, and with the S' 
syllable lengthened,* (for the verb, he will say, is autre,) 
also calefacere and conservaviiae rather than wbai 
and with these let him join face, dice, and the like. 
way ia the right way ; who will deny it ? but a smoother 
more beaten road is close by the side of it. There is noliiii 
however, with which I am more offended, than that these 
led away by oblique cases, permit themselves, I do not Bay 
to find, but even to alter nominative cases, as when ebur 
robur, eo spoken and written by the greatest authors, are 
to change the vowel of the second syllable into o, becauae 
genitives are robaris and eborts. and because itilfur and j( 
preserve the vowel b in the genitive. For which 
jeouT and femur have raised disputes, 23. This change 
theirs is not less audacious than if they were to substitute tl 
letter o for u in the genitive case of sulfitr and gutlsr, because 
eborU and roboria are formed with o; after the example of 
Antonius Gnipho,J who acknowledgea that robur and ebur 
proper words, and even marmur. but would have the pli 
of them to be robvra, ebura, marmura. 24. But if 
had paid attention to die atfinity of letters, they would 
understood that roboris is as fairly formed from rohw 
militis, Itmitia, from miles, limes, or judieit, Ttndieu, from 
iudex, vindex, and would have observed some other forma to 
which 1 have adverted above. § 35. Do not simitar nominatiTe 
cases, as I remarked, || diverge into very dissimilar forms 

" Saying Avi instead of ffatg, which, though 
common uie. .^pcdding. 

f Namel; adfacerc and cortermne. 

i An BmiDBQt gmaUDarian and rbctoriciau, whose 
to haTe beea frequented by many great men, and e 
himielf Bfter be was pnetor. See Suetonius on Emineot 
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3 oblique cases, as fi'rjo, Juno; fasi 
md a thousand others ? It happens, 

uaed ID the pluml, otliers not in the Htngular; some are 
bdedinable; soue deport altogether from the form of their 
' latiTes, as Jupiter. 2fl, The same peculiarity happeos 
in Terbs, as fero, tuli. of which the preierperfect is found,* 
tnd nothing more. Nor is it of much iiuportance, whether 
Close unused parts are actoally not in existence, or whether 
they are too harsh to be used ; fur what, for example, will 
fn^eniet make in the genitive singulHT, or what will ipes make 
in the genitive plural? Or bow will ijuire and ruere, form 
Ifaemselves in the perfect passive, or in the passive participles? 
97. It is needlees to advert to other words, when it is even 
uncertain whether senattu makes aenattu senatm, or unati 
ffso/o.t I' appears to me, therefore, lo have been not 
nuhappily remarked that it is one thing to speak Latin, and 
wtother to apeak grammar. Of analogy I have now said 
enough, and more tbau enough. 

Etymology, which inquires into the origin of words, is called I 
by Cicero notation, because its designation in Aristotle isi 
^li^aKnf, that is, nota : for to a literal rendering of Jru/icX^s^ia, 
:which would be veriloquiam, Cicero himself, who formed that 
word, is averse. There ai'e some. who. looking rather to the 
ineaning of the word, call it origination. QS, This part of 
grammar is sometimes of the utmost use ; as often, indeed, as 
the matter, concerning which there is any dispute, stands in 
need of interpretation ; as when Marcna Ccelius would prove 
that he was a homofrvgi, " a frugal man," not because he waa 
temperate, (for on that point he could not speak falsely,) but 
Itecttuse be was projilable to ma-ar/, that is fruetuosus, from 
Trhence, he said, was derived /rujaiiVy. J A place is accordingly 

The preterperfect uid the tenaes formed from it. Tbe text ia, 
ftro, ttdi, cttpa prceUrilum perfidum, ct vUtrhu son imiMlv/r, of which, 
•a Spalding aajB, the oonatruction is not very clear. He, however, 
lightlj deterrainea that luA munt be the antecedent to cujat, and not 
UnbnppUy proposes to read nil for non. 

' The old gmmmarianB (ate PuUch. pp. ID and T12) mj that the 
_ . la of the fourth declenaiou anciently confonned to the second. 
But I do not remember that aiij writer hiia used tenato; leruUi, in the 
graitiva, ocoure frequently in SallnHt. Spuldiag, 

t On what oocaaion, or in what apoeoh, MarcLia Ctolina bq facetiounly 
aif^aed, I do Dot End recoided. Tliat his monilB were Dot of the 
pureit, Cicero, woo dafanda him, admits, fpaldlnij. 
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etymology in definitions. 30. Sumetimes, all 
It endeavoura to diatinguisb barbarous from polit« words ; 
wheu a question arises wbether SiuiJy should be callt 
IViqaelra or Triquedra.* and whether we ehould sa; meridi 
or laedidiea ;f and similar questions concerning otlier woi( 
which yield to custom, 31. But it carries with it much lean 
ing, whether we employ it ia treating of words sprung fra 
the Greek, which are very numerous, especially those iiSecU 
according to tlie iEolic dialect, to which our language has n 
Miniilitude, J or in inquirijig, from our knowledge of anoi_ 
history, into the names of men, places, nations, cities ; when 
eotne the names of the Brati, PubUeolrs, I'ici; why we H 
Laliwn, Italia, Beneveatum; what is out reason for usii 
tlie terms Capilol, Quirinal hill, and Argiletum.^ 

3-i. I would now allude, also, to those minuter points,j| 
which the greatest lovers of etymology weary themselvesj m 
who bring back to their true derivation, *\ by various and ma 
fold arts, words that have become a httle distorted, shortenix 
or lengthening, adding, taking away, or interchanging letti 
or syllahlea. In tliis pursuit, through weakness of judgmeo 
they run into the moat coutemptible absurdities. Let eomul \ 
{ 1 make no objection) from " ermsvUiny " or from "judging^ fi 
the ancients called cansolere "judicare," whence still rerouD 
the phrase rogat boni consulas, that is, bonum judieea. 3S 
Let it be old age that has given a name to the senate,** for lb 
eeiiators are father! ; let rex, rector, and abundance of 0th) 
words, be indisputably from rego; nor would I dispute thB 
ordinary derivation of tegula, regvla,fi and other words similai 

• From Siaa t Or from quadra ! SpaMing. 

+ Cicero, Orat c. il, thinkB tliat nuridia whb prEferred from 
to euphony. 

J Boa Foster on AceeDt and Qna 
to a theria bj BnhiirdamuB, Loidse, i77B, en 
diaUclvM Uai/tia GrcroB, 

g Bee Sarviua on Viig. ^n. viii. 345 ; Livy 

II Theie remn.r1ia QuintUian directs at Vnrro, who oddcesied thra 
books on tliia subject to Cicero, and aa many to Septimiua, as well H 
other writers who ware perpetually roforring to etymology, a praotio 
Which aeems to have had its origin in Plato's Cratylaa, where " ' 
Baid that no word U used without n reason. Twnebut, 

Ti Verilatna,] 'Ervfinv. So Cic Orat. o. 48. Conraii trriialen. 

•• Stntctiu.i 

+t Ths quantity of the first syllable of tlieae words migbtasei 
m^e the reoeived derivation from iri/o and rejo duubtfi^. ^j,uldi' 
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tbeat ; let clasiU. also, be from calare. " to ea!! tnj^ether," 
id let Up«a be for levipes, and vulpes for volipes. 34. Bui 
lall ve also allow tvords to be dnriveil from eontraries, as 
lliew, " a grove," from luceo. " to ahiiie." because, being thick 
with phade. parum tucet. it doea no! shine ?• As ludua. " a 
tliool," from ludo, " to play." because it is as far as possible 
Bin piay ? As Diiii. " Pluto," from dives, " rich," because 
e is by no means rich? Or shall we allow hcnto, " man," to 
be from bumun, " the ground," because he was sprunjt from 
the ground, as if all animals had not the same origin, or es if 
lh« &^t men had given a name to the ground before they gave 
one to themselves? Shall we allow verba, "words," to be 
from aer verbtratus. " beaten air ?" 35. Let us go on, and 
we shall get so far that stella. " a star," will be believed to 
he iumitiU alilla, "a drop of light," the author of winch 
derivation, an eminent man in literature, it would be un- 
generous fur me to name in regard to a point on which ho 
8 censured by me, 36. But those who have recorded such 
itymologies in books have themselves set their rHmes to 
iwm; and Caius Graniusf thought himself extremely clevei 
for saying that eielibes, " bachelors," was the same as ciclitet, 
" inhabitants of heaven," because they are alike free from 
a most heavy burden, resting his derivation, too, on an ar- 
gument from the Greek, for he affirmed that ^/"tfiouSj was 
used in the same sense. Nor does Modestus$ yield to him 
in imagination, for he says that because Satuni cut off the 
genitalia of C^lus, men who have no wives are. therefore, 
called c/Elibea. 37. Lucius jEliuB|| declares that pituiCa, 
'\ phlegm," is eo called quia petal viluta, because '' it aims 
at life.'' But who may not be pardoned after Varro, who 
trished to persuade Ciceroni (for it was to him that he wrote 

* This derivation has jnuised into a, proverb, Vbito, da L. L. p. 8, 
gives u eqiiftllj wondarful derivation of nrfwn, frum cdando, quod 
aptrlwm at. Sf-alditu/. 

■f I have not beau able to dificover anything of a grEimaariim of 
that name. Spalditvf. 

* QmiBi &ii 6i6i; 7 VoHiiua derivas caUht &d[o loirq and Xiiiru, 
quan coiXiiI', Camu leeto mtp/iali. 

fi Snotaniofl on Bouneut Qrammarian!!, c iz. 

y An interpretation of tbe tarmiaa ftalinrwn by CotiiB ^lina, a oui 
mil moqnaintcd witti LatJD litaratore, ia dtad by Vu-ro da L. L., vi. 1, 
Betner. No Lucius ^liue in koown. 

* To ivhoui tbe boots de Liognk liatinA are iuBoribod. 
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this), that oyer, " a field," is so ca]]eA because in eo 
aliqiiid, " eaoiething is done iu it," and that graeaios, " jj 
daws,"' aro so named bel^auae they fly yreyod'm, "in flw' 
thoiigli it is evident that the one is derived from the Gi 
and tlie othar from the cries of the birds themselveH ? 
of euch importance was it to Vnrro Xo derive, that men 
"a blackbird,'' he declared, was so named becauae it & 
alone, aa if niera vulani. Hoiae have uot hesitated to «ff 
to etymology for the origin of every uame or word ; deducii 
Longw nud Rufui, as 1 reiaarked ,• from peraooal peculiaritit 
itrcpere aud murmurare from particular souiida ; with whi 
they juin, also, certain derivatives, as velox, " swift," doduc 
ftora veloeitas, " swiftness,"'!' and tlie greater number of cm 
pounds (as being similar to them), which, doubtless, haTB the 
origin irom something, but demand no exercise of ingenuit 
for which, indeed, except on doubtful points, there is 
opportunity in these investigations. 

39. Words derived from antiquity have not only^ustiig! 
patrons, but also confer on stylo a certain majesty, nol 
munded with pleasure : for they have the authority of 
aud, as they have been disused for a time, bring with the] 
a charm similar to that of novelty. 40. But there is nee 
of moderation in the use of them, in order that they maj 
not occur too frequently, nor show themselves too manifeslli^ 
since nothing is more detestable than aifectation ; nor should 
they be taken from a remote and already forgotten age, Si 
are topper, " quickly," antigcrio. " very much,"J exanelarB, 
draw out," proaapia, " a race," and the verses of the 8 
which are scarcely understood by the priests themselves. 41 
Those verses, however, religion forbids to be changed ; and vi 
must use what has been consecrated : but how faulty is speeohi 
of which the greatest virtue is perspicuity, if it needs an itOsxr 
preter! Consequently, as the oldest uf new words will * 
the best, so the newest of old words will be the best 



■*■ Ut a velckcitate dKilv/r Teloi.] The lubstimtive ia generallj 
aidired lo be derived from the adjective. It BeemB not uureaaoi 
t(i stippoBu thct the text must be uimipt, und that gome fimcifyl 
darivatiou of vdax atiginoll; filled the [jlaca which veUiciiatt 



k 



L these twa words, >ee FeBtos. 
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44, The case is similarwitli regard to authority; for iboagh 

I may aeem lo commit no fault who uspb ihuso words which 
a greatest writers have handed down to him, yet it ia of 
nch iiaporttuice for hint to consider, not only what worda 
«y used, but how far they gave a sanction to them ; for 
> one would now tolerate from us tuburckiaabundua, " de- 

RNiTing," or lurchinabandua, " voracious," though Cato was the 
alher of them ; nor woold people endure lodicei, " blankets, ** 
m iJje masculine gender, though that gender pleases Pollio ; 
DOT ffladiota for "little swords." though Messala has used it; 
nor parricidatut, " parricide," which was thought scarcely 
eaduroble in Cailius ;• nor would Cajvost iuduce me to aao 
, '■ necks ;" ail which words, indeed, those authors them- 
■aehea would not now use. 

43. There remains, therefore, ctistom, for it would be almost 
lidicalous to prefer the language which men have spoken rather 
than that which ibey now speak ; what else, indeed, is old 
language, hut the old manner of speaking ? But even fur 
following custom judgment i3 necessary; and we must settle, 
in the first place, what that is which we call cusfnm; 44, forif 
custom he merely termed that which the greater number do. ii 
will furnish a most dangerous rule, not only for language, hut. 
what is of greater importance, for life. For where is there so 
rouch virtue that what is right can please the majority?; As, 
therefore, to pluek out hain,^ to cut the hair of the head in a 
tutxtmon of rings.\\ and to drink to exceu in the balh,% what- 
ever count^ those practices may have invaded, will not become 
the euttom, because no one of them b undeserving of censure, 
though we bathe and clip our hair, and take our rneali together 
according to custom, bo, in speaking, it is not whatever has 
become a vicious practice with many, that is to be received as 
A rule of language. 46. Fur, not to mention how the ignorant 

' I undemtuid the hiatoriaD, Spalding, 

*■ Cuua IjJEJaiuB CbItus, the oratur, mentioned with commendation 
b7 Cioero, Brut. a. 83. See Weti,el on Epist. ad Div. xt. 21. He i* 
often mentioned by Quintiliao. Spalding. 

X Oi vUiovie iniol, aaid Biaa. 

g VeOi,] The eitremel; delicate plucked the hair ft^in their •kina 
with tweezera. or removed it by ocher oeaits. Juv. Sat. viil 114 ; 
Sneton. Cat. *5, Oth. 13, et alibi ; Aul. Qoll. vii. IS, 

II Compare lii. IB, 47; JuveaaJ, vL 602; Suet. Ner. &\. 
jj Luapridiai, Cominod. c. 11 : In ipiii 6ali«u edelat. 
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commonly apeak, we know that whole theatrca, and all I 

cfowd of the ciroQS, have fiequendy uttered barbarouH 

j^lamatioiis.'fCusIom in speaking, therefore, I shall call _, 

L^^teetneat of the educated ; aa 1 call custom in living t 

^^yragreemeiit of the goodN 



CHAPTER VII. 

Of ortliagTBphy, g 1, DUtmctiou of wonlH of ijaubtful signMcitii 
2— e. Compoiition with prepoxltioDn, 7—9. On tL* letter 
11). Orthography BubBflrvicnt to custom ; antique spelling It 
27. Difi'erciics between apelling and proouncistiOD, 2S, 29. T 
ceuity of judgment, 30 — 32. Quintilian defends lua remufci 
this aubject, 33—35, 

1. SiHCE we have mentioned what rules are to be follow 
in speaking, wo must now specify what are to be observ^dj 
j^KEs, What the Greeks call ogOoygafiia, we may call tl 
art of writing correctly; an art which does not coasbt i 
knowing of what letters every ByllabJe is eomposed (fo 
study is heneath the profession even of the grammarian), tx 
exercises its whole eubtilty, in my opinion, on dubious poinb 
2. As it is the greatest of folly to place a markt on all loi 
eyilables, since most of them are apparent from the vei 
nature of tlie word that is written, yet it is at times neoessag 
to mark them, as when the same letter gives sometimoB oi 
sense and sometimea another, according aa it is short or loaa 
thus malm is distinguished by a mark, to show whether 
means " a tree " or " a had man ;" 3. paliit. too, signifies o 
thing when its first syllable is long, and another when ; 
second is so; and when the asme letter ia short in t^. 
cominaiive and long in the ablative, we have generally 4 
he informed by this mark which quantity we are to adopt. 

• The cmtomajj lunguaga of the multitude, tlierefore, !b not to h 

+ Apican.'] Probably, from the name, aorartbing umilar __ 

mark with which we diatingtiiah tbe ablative case of the flnt daotct 
•ion. Hence it appears that it wok cuatoiuary to use diatinotiT* md 
tot words similarly spelled, but of diift^veiit BigniQcation, 
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' thought ihat the 

I'Mlowing (listiuctiuB should be observed: namely, that ne 

t Aauld wriie the |ire[>o3itJon ex, if the word ipeeUi was cmu- 

■"pgnnded with it. with the addition of * in the second syllable, 

T tnpecto; if pecio, without the *. 6. Ithas beeu a disLinirtion, 

I rIso, observed by many, that ad, wjien it was a prepoaition. 

I A«\i\d take the letter d, but wiien a conjunction, the letter 

I;* and that rum, if it signified lime, should be written with 

t f and two us following, but if it meant accompaniment, 

oilh a. e. 6. Some other thing.s were even more trifling than 

' thetie, as that quiequid should have a o for the fourth letter, 

Im we should seem to ask a double question.t and that we 

tbaald write quotidU. not cotidU, to show that it was for quot 

£Aat. But these notions have already passed away among 

ether puerilities. 

7. it is however a question, in writing prepositions, whether 
it is proper to observe the sound whiuh they make when joined 
to another word, or that which they make when separate, as, 
for instance, when 1 pronounce the word obtinuil ; for our 
method of writing requires that the second letter should be 6; 
while the ear catches rather the sound of p ; J 8, or when I say 
mmvnis, for the letter n, which the composition of the word 
requires, is influenced by the sound of the following syllable, 
and changed into another m. 9. It is also to be observed, in 
dividing compound words, whether you ought to attach the 
middle consonant to the first or to the second syllable ; for 
anupex. as its latter part is from tpectare, will assign ths 
lett«r g to the third syllable ; ahstewmi, as it is formed of ab- 
tUnaitia temeti. " abstinence from wine," will leave the s to tha 
first syllable. 10. As to k, I think it should not be used in 
any words, except those which it deuotes of itself, so that it 
may be put alone. § This remark 1 have not omitted to make, 
because there are some who think k necessary when □ follows ; 
though there is the letter e, which suits itself to all vowels. 

* The dintiudnOD. therefore, between ad and at, which we acnipa> 
looiilj obaerve, I should snppoBa that Quintilian diaru^pinlad. Sp^dirtg. 

t ditid! ptidt 

X In manuecripta we frequently find opiiiim, which ia proved from 
thii paaBBge to bu not altvaja a mietalm of the copyiBtB. Jt ia ind«od 
■liScult to preaerve the grave sound of 6 when 1 foUowi ; before d, ut 
in obdnerrr. it is yerjeaay. Spaidui^, 
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II, But orthograph; submits to custom, andhas tberefuref 
quentiy been altered. I Bay nothiug of those ancient timea wji 
there were fewer letters, and when their sliapes were diSert 
from tbeiie of ours, and their natures also different, as that itf 
among the Greeks, which was sometimes lung and Bomeiini 
short, and, as among us, was sometimes put for the syllat 
which it expresses by ita mere name.' 13. I say notliiugal 
of d, among the ancient Latins, being added f bs the u 
letter to a great uumber of words, as is apparent irom ti 
rostral pillar erected to Caius Duellius in the forum; J n 
lior do I apeak of g being used in the same Diauner,§ as, i 
ihe pulvinar || of the Sun, which is worshipped near the lemj 
of Romulus, is read vesperug, which we take fur teipem^ 
13. Nor 13 it necessary to say anything here of the interchanj 
of letters, of which J have spoken above ;1f for perhaps as t' 
wrote tlioy also spoke. 

• That ia, for the interjeotion. 

f Ul — A~-aUima'm, adjectainL^ How is thia sccueatJve governed f 
uems to "be wanting after «( ; ul el (trani>eo K.) d ^iiiaam, &0. 

X Thie we may auiaelvea iK<e. OB tbe base of tbie ancieut mouuni 
hu beon preBoi-red eren to our times, and a repreeentstiDii of i. 
giron in a treatise by Peter CiaoconiuB, whence Grieviua hni copisd 
into hia Flnrus, p. 166 ; and it ia alio to ha found in Qnitor, p. 4f 
The letters are not yet oblitei-ated \ and we road pu^andod for pt 
namJD ; marid for mori ; dktatored lav dklaltfrt ; in atlod for in all 
vavaied pradad for ttavali pradd. More eiamplee are given by VoBsii 
Art. Qranitn. ii. II. Spaldinff. 

§ Of this addition I find Qo example in monumental iUBcriptioni 
and QuiotUian himaelf appears to iotimate that it was more rure titi 
the preceding. It la probable that the ancients, instead of vetpa 
used retptrn, like iwcl», an ablative case, as is proved, from Enniua, I 
VoBsius, de Aoal. iL 12. To this they added g, vapentg, which t] 
contemporaries of Quintilian erronaoualy anppoaad (for QuintUU 
himself rejeeta the auppoaitioii) to be for taperoffiTian, regarding it i 
a curtailed instead of a leagthenod vord. Spidding. 

II In what sense Quintilian uses thia word ia by no meoits doa^ 
Thnt the letters were embroidered on th^ pvtrinar, or couch, with tb 
needle, u tioaner in his Thesaurua suppoues, reems a caojecCure qniti 
inadmisidblo; but there were puji'aiiana mode of solid materiu. In 
imitation of real oiucliea, on wbiuh tbe letters might bare been 
enpravad. But it appears beat to take puhiaur in the oemji 
ItmpU (11 «AicA pulvinaria Ken iprcad. In Livy isi. 02, v 
auppuae puiniJHimim to ba used in tlus ssnse ; ami we may also refai 
to Tacitua, Ana. xv. Ti. Spatdi-ni/. This aanae of the word ii 
►bundiintly oafcihUshed ia Sehellvr'a Latin Lexicou. 
->.V X^ 13-17. 
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11, It was for a long lime u very common custom not to 
donble ihe semivowels ; while, on. the other hand, even down 
to the time of Accius and later, they wrote, aa I have re- 
marked.* long syllablus with two vowels. 15. Still longer 
continued the practice of using e and i together, joining them 
in the same manner as the Greeks in the diphthong t). This 
practice was adopted for a distinction in cases and numbers, 
as Luciliust admonishes us; 

m faato, atqm 1, 

and aftenvardB, 

Mendad funqae adda E, juum darefurei 

However this addition of e is Loth superfluous, since ■ has the 
nature aa well of a long as of a short letter, and also sometimes 
inconvenient ; for in those words which have e immediately 
before the last syllable, and end with i long, we should use. if 
we adopted that method, a double e, as aureei, argenteei, and 
the like ; and this would be extremely embarrassing to those 
who are being taught to read ; 17. as happens also among the 
Greeks by the addition of the letter i, which they not only 
write at the end of dative cases, but sometimes even in i!iu 
middle of aword. as AHI2THr,[| because etymology, in making 
a division of the word into three syllables, requires that lettei'. 
18. The diphthong ai, for the second letter of which we now 
wibslitulo e, our ancestors expressed, with a varied proiiunciu- 
• L4, 10. 

+ Ha wrote rnlea of gnuomBr in verse. Jfcffiu*. Wliethar thcao 
nnurka od grammatioBl polnla were introducmi among Lia BUtires, or 
were eeparato coinponitiom. oritica cannot inform ua. 

J That in, " Now the boj-a {paeri) are come ; make the oonoluiiion b 
and (, that the boys {jmern} may be iDEide plural." The e was iuEteni.il 
to distrDguiali the plural from the genitive singular. 

8 SlMdding conaidera that/ur in used \a the quotation in the Bennu 
of lermt. If so, the sense v,tI1 ba. " To a liar aud a alava {mrndaci. 
'ttriipu) you shall add e, when you sball order to give to a alave;" i.f., 
when you ahall dbb the dative caae, which was to tnd in ei to dia- 
tinguUh it from the ablativB, 3ca Yclius Lougue, Putsch, p. 2220 ; 
A.iL Qea liii 25. 

H For Xpurji, the dative case of \yaTi\t, a robber. Gryphiiia'* 
■ditjon, for tit iTa ij/llabai. has tit daal njllubat, which Burmomi 
•Duld adopt, milking the division Xiji^uriji, ur A;i— urp. The first 
qllablu of tbe wurd requires im iota, oa ccmiug Srosa \iiu, "boo'.j," 
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tion, bj a and t, aome tisiag it in all cases like the Greek 
others only in the singular, when they had to form a. genidv 
or dative case, whence Virgil, a great lover of antiquity, ha 
inserted in his verses piclai testis, and aulai ; but in the pli 
number of such nouns they uae e, as Syllae, Oalbae. 1 9. Tbei 
is on this point also a precept of Luciliua * which, as it is i 
pressed in a great number of verses, whoever is incredult 
about it may seek in his ninth book. 

20. I may mention, too, that in the time of Cicero, and 
what later, the letter s, as often as it occurred between two loi 
vowiils, or followed a long vowel, was doubled, as cau 
diviasionei ; for that both he and Virgil wrote in this way, till 
own hands show. 31. But those of a somewhat earlier period 
wrote the word juui, which we express with two s's. with oalj 
one. That optimus, maximum, should take i aa their middle lettei 
which among the ancieuls was u, is eaid to have been brou^lf 
about hy an inscription to Caius Cteaar.t 23. The word here m 
now end with the letter e ; but I etill find in the books of th 
old coraic writers Heri ad me veninX which same modi 
spelling is found in the letters of Augustus.§ which he 
or corrected with his own hand, 33. Did not Cato 
Censor, also, for dicam and/actnm, write dieem ani/adem 
and did he not observe the same method in other verbs wh 
terminate in a similar way ? This is indeed manifest from 
old writings, and is remarked by Measala in his book on 
letter s. Sibe and quaae occur in the writings of man 
authors ; but whether the authors themselves intended thcj 
to be written thu.>i. I do not know ; that Livy spelled them ii 
that way. I learn from Pedianus, who himself imitated Livyj 
we eud lliose words with the letter i. 

as. Why need I alloile to vorticet and vorsus and othe) 

* This precept la lort. It seemfl to have been aim'lar to that 
Hiradiua Figoliin, whiuh we fiad m Aiil. Oell. xiii. Se. SpaldtHg. 

t CaligiilB, who firat adopted this title of opHmvi mtutiniAa ,- Soeb 
c. 22. The aatce mode of spelling continued, aa appears ttoai ■ 
Inscription to Trajnu in Qrutor, p. 247, and Keines. iu. 13, IS. Bt 

t i^oe i. *, S. Teronee, Phorra. i. 1, 2. 

g See i. •!, 19. Hueton. Aug. o. 71 ; Cal. c. 8. Bee also AaL Oe 
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Hmilar words, in which Scipio Africanua is said to have fir«t 
changed the second letter intoe? 26. Our tulors wrote 
eenmia and seraum with the letters u and o, cemom. teruom. 
in order that the sama two vowels, following each other, might 
coalesce and be confounded in the same sound : thej are 

! written with two it's, on the principle which I have 
suited ;* though in neither way is the word which we concnive 
exactly expressed. Nor was it witliout advantage that 
Claudius introduced the £olic letterf Tor such cases 27. It 

.n improvement of the present day that we spell eui with 
the three letters which I have just written ; for in this word, 
when we were boys, they used, making a very offensive sound, 
f« and oi, only that it might be distinguished from qui. 

28. What shall 1 say. too, of words that are written other- 
wise than they are pronounced? Cuius is spelled with the 
' ■ er c, which, inverted, means a woman ; for that women 

■e called Caiit, aa well as men Caii. appears even from our 
nuptial ceremonies. J 29. Nor does Gneiu» assume that letter, in 
designating a prwnomen, witU which it is sounded. § We read, 
too, eolumna and con»ules\\ with the letter n omitted; and 
Svbura. when it is designated by three letters, takes e as tlie 
tbird-IT There are many other peculiarities of this kind ; but T 
fear that those which I have noticed have e.tceeded the limits 
if so unimportant a subject 

30, On all such points let the grammarian use his own 
judgment, for in this department it ought to be of the greatest 
aathority. (For myself, I think that all words, (unless custom 
has ordereiotherwise,) should be written in conformity with 
thei r, Bou nd!^ 31. For this is the use of lettere, to preserve 

■ 8ae L 4, 11. 

t See L 4, 7. 

t In whii'h the woman. Baid, UU tu Oaiat, ibi tgo Caia. 

9 For it is muted (X. not, aa it oaght to lie, fin. Spalding. But 
he is inclined, not without reasan, to tliiok the words in jirimomtnu 
*ota \ g][ieaema. 

U Spalding observes thnt be knows of no oiample oF the omiBBion 
jf n IQ coluotnu. Cm. aud Coo. were the ordiDary abbroviationa of 
Bowil and ixnimUt. 

H VaiTO lie Ling. Lat, lib. iv. derivea Sufrmro from a pagia called 

Swuuaniii. aud BupiK>aeB that it was originally Survaa, that the t waa 

afterwardg cliaDged into b, and that Sufriuu ffaa then transformed into 

Svimrra. We fsequsaUy see Sue., Ba;a Spalding, aa the designation of 

^Jb^Worron or SdciuBn tribe in the iiiKriptioua of Qiutw, 
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words, and to restore tlaera. like ft. deposit, to readers ; 
they ought, therefore, to express exactly what we are to sa^_ 

32. These are the most important points as to speaking ai 
writingcorrectly^yrhe other two departments, those of sj 

<^g wtE~Btgniticancy • aad elegance, I do not indeed 
away from the graramarians, but, as the duties of the i 
riciau remain for ma to explain, reserve them for a 
important part of mj work. 

33. Yet the reflection recurs to me, that some will rega 
those matters of which I have just treated as extremely triflini 
and even as impediments to the accomplishment of anythij 
greater. Nor do 1 myself think that we ought to descend I 
extreme Rolicitude, and puerile disput&tions, ahout them ; I evt 
con^der that the mind may bo weakened and contracted t 
being fijed upon them. 34. But no part of grammar will he 
hurtful, except what is superfluous. Was Cicero the less of 
an orator because he was most attentive to the study of 
grammar, and because, as appears from his letters, he was a 
rigid exactor, on all occasions, of correct language from hiBJ 
BOQ? Did the writings of Julius Cffisar On Analogy dimiuiA 
the vigour of his intellect? Or was Messala less elegant bi 
writer, hecauee he devoted whole books, not merely ti 
words, but even to single letters ? These studies are in_ 
not to those who pass through them, but to those who dm 
immoderately upon them. 



CHAPTEB VIII. 



1. Readini 
may know when 

* Siffnifieanier.'} Spalding interprets this word by pertpKvl, dar). 
But it Higoifies Bomething more ; it implies Bpetikiag with propriety, 
using language suited to UiB sulijcct, and pottiug " proper words in 
proper piacea." 

+ Vtnum dialiiii^tten.'] That is, to divide a versB properly in reading 
£0 ILB not to Fuu alwayB on to the end of it, and tLere drop the voiea. 
nut QuiDtilisn is speaking of the rasding of poetrf, ig app&rent 
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wliere the sense is concluded, wLere it begins, wLeii llie voica 
ia to be raised or lowered, irhat is to be uttered witli any par- 
ticalar inflexion of Bound, or what is to be pronounced with 
greater slowness or rapidity, with greater animation or gentle- 
nees than other passages, can be taught only in practice. S, 
There ia but one direction, thei*fore, which I have to give in 
this part of mj work, namely/ (Aa( he may be alife lo do ah 
tlu*_*uceeufully, let him underhand what he read*. \ 

iet his mode of reading, however, be, above -all, manly, 
uniting gravity with a certain degree of sweetness ; and let 
not his reading of the poets be like that of prose ; for it is 
verse, and the poets saj that they sing; yet let it no; 
degenerate into sing-song, or be rendered effemiuate with un- 
natural softness, as is now the practice among most readers; 
D which soit of reading we hear tliat Caius Ctesar, while he 
ras still under age, observed happily to some one that was 
practising it. " K you are singing, you sing badly ; if you pre- 
tend to read, you nevertheless sing." 3. Nor would I Lave 
proiopopeiiE pronounced, as some would wish them, after the 
manner of actors ; though I think there should be a certain 
alteration of the voice by which they may be distinguished 
from those passages in nhich the poet spealcs in liis own 
person. 

4. Other points* demand much admonition to be given on 
them; and care is tj3 be taken, above all things, that tender 
minds, which will imbibe deeply whatever has entered them 
while rude and ignorant of everything, may learn, not only 
vhat is eloquent, but. still more, what is morally good. &. 
It has accordingly boen an excellent custom, that reading 
ehould commei'ce with Homer and Firgil, although, to 
nnderstond their merits, there is need of maturer judgment; 
but for the acquisition of judgment there is abundance of time ; 
for they will not be read once only. In the meantime, let the 
mind of the pupil be eialted with the sublimity of Xhc heroic 
versie, conceive ardour from the magnitude of the subjects, and 

tha neit section; and ho had prerioualy, i. 4, 2. mentionpd in 
■troetioo in the rawiing ot the poets aa pirt of the grFunmnriEiu'a duty 

• Be«JdHi the mEre method of readiiiK, caution in to be used &a to 
the Bitbjecta read ; and niarsJ instruction ebuulJ be occKHiQ'o&U:^ 
intro^umd dating the lesaoa. aceor Jiog US the matWc msa BH^eA i!u 
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bi3 imbued witb the noblest sentiments. 6, The reading J 
tragedies ia beneficial ; the lyric poets nourish, the mind, i 
vidiid that you select from them, not merely authors, 
portions of their works ; for the Greeks are licentioos jj 
many of their writings, and I should be loath to intern 
Horace iu certain pasaagea. As to elegt/, at least that whid 
treats of love, and hendecaigllablet,''' and poems in 
there are portious of Sotadio verses, (for concerning S 
verses themselves no precept need even be mentioned,) 1| 
them be altogether kept away, if it be possible ; if not, li 
them at least be reserved for the greater strength of n 
age.f ^ Of comedy, which may contribute very much i 
eloquence, its it extends to all sorts of characters and p 
I will state a little further on, in the proper place, tl 
which I think it may do to boys : when their morals ar 
■ danger, it will be among the subjects to be chiefly read. 
is of Metiander that I speak, though I would not set 
other comic writers; for the Latin authois, too, will c 
some benefit. 8. But those writings should be the subjects of 
lecttu^s for boys, which may best nourish the mind fatj 
enlarge the thinking powers ; for reading other books, which 
relate merely to erudition, advanced life will afford suEBcisD 
time. 

The old Latin authors, however, will be of great use, thou 
most of tbem, indeed, were stronger in genius l' 
Above all they will supply a copia verhornm ; wl 
tragedies may be found a weightiness of thought, and in thai 
comedies elegance, and something as it were of Auiciaia. 
There will be seen in thetn, too, a more careful regard \_ 
regularity of structure than in most of the modems, who have 
. considered that the merit of every kind of composition lies 
solely in the thoughts. Purity, certainly, and, that 1 may bd 
express myself, manliness, is to be gained from t' 
we ourselves have fallen into all the vices of reflni 
in our manner of speaking. 10. Let us, moreover, trust t 
the practice of the gieaiest oratora. who have recourse to tl 

* Uniiur thin mime we nnderstiuid chiefiy Fhalccdaa venea, ■ 
CatulluH wrote. Tumtbrn. 

+ Qinutiliim sBBmi to haye been afruid of giving a popil Sotu 
vsrseii, and «ther» of nn efiBminiitB ohfl.raoter and full of troohnii 
fuod tC muUt quid ttmarehi, el cinlinereni pfcrwrnjiie r 
fipvldiag. 
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poems of tbe ancients, as well for the support of their argu- 
taenta, as for the adornment of their eloquence. 11. For in 
(Scero. moat of nil, and frequently, also, iu Asiuius, and 
others neareat to his times, we see verses of Eanius, Accits, 
Paeuvius, Lueilius, Terence, Cacilim, and other poets, 
introduced, with tlie beat effect, not only for showing tbe learn- 
ing of the speakera, but for giving pleasure to the hearera, 
whose ears Gnd in the cbarms of poetrj a relief from the want 
of elegance in forensic pleading. 12. To this ia tfl be added 
no mean advantage, as the speakers confirm wbat thej have 
stated hj the aentimeuts of the poets, as by so mnnj teati- 
monies. But those first observations of mine Lave reference 
nther to boys, the latter to more advanced students," for the 
loTO of letters, and tbe benefit of reading, are bounded, not by 
ths dme spent at school, but by the extent of life. 

13. In lecturing on the poets, the grammarian must attend 
alao to minor points ; so that, after taking a verse to pieces, 
be may require the parts of speech to be specified, and the 
peculiarities of the feet, which are necessary to be known, not 
merely for writing poetry, but even for prose composition ; and 
that be may distinguish what words are barbarous, or mis- 
applied, or used contrary to the rules of tbe language ; 14. 
t that the poets may thus be disparaged, (to whom, as they 
a commonly forced to obey the metre, so much indulgence 
granted, that even soleciams are designated by other names 
poetry, for we call them, aa I have remarked. f metaplaimt, 
Khematifmt, and scAemo/o, J and give M necessity the praiaa 
of merit,) but that the tutor may instruct the pupil in ^gura- 
live termB,§ and exercise his memory. 15. It is likewise 

■ Fricra iUa — hoc lequenlin.'] The farmer are the direotiona which 
Qnintiliaa had given about the rending of the poeta ; the latter the 
olMervatJona which be bad made about the introduction of their voraoa 
in proM compomtion. SpaXdiiig. But Spading thinks that the words 
yriora and tegaentia are mere ioterpretationB wliioh Imva crept into 
the t«it from the margin. 

t I. 5, 63. 

J JfrtnjjiiMmiii ia any change in iJiB form of a word, effected by 
opiilnaM. paragogf, or any other ERuro. Schevwtitmi and ichfiiuUa 
b&ve tlie same meaning ; and Spalding tbiake it poBBible that thn 
former may have been introductjd into the text by Bome incorrect 
traoBoriber. 

% Arlificialhim nMnmonnr.] That ia. ni«i6ii^ arli* fre^uenti luil ncfa 
redin ditcentiiat. Spalding, 
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useful, ninong the first rudimenta of instruction, to bIidw i 
how many senses each word may be understood. A' 
ghetemata, too, that is, words not in general use, no s 
attention is requisite in the grammatical profession. 16. Wii 
Btill greater core, however, let him teach all kinds of trope 
from which not only poetry, but even prose, receives t) 
greatest omBment, as well as the two sorts of gchemata < 
figures, called figures of speech and figures of thought K 
observations on these figures, as well aa those on tropes, I p 
off to that portion of my work in which I shall have to spei 
of the embellisbnients of composition. 17. But let the tula 
above all things, impress upon the mind^ of his pupils wb 
merit there is in a just disposition of parts, and a becomiu 
treatment of subjects ; what is well suited to each charactai 
what is to be commended in the thoughts, and what in tt 
words ; where diffusenesa is appropriate, and where contractia 
IS. To these duties will be added eiplanationa of b'lstori 
points, which must be sufficientiy minute, but not carried ii 
superfluous disquisitions ; for it will suffice to lecture on fa 
which are generally admitted, or which are at least related I 
eminent authors. To examine, indeed, what all writers, eve 
the most contemptible, have ever related, is a proof either 
extravagant laboriousness, or of useless ostentation, and chaiq 
and overloads the mind, which m igbt giveitS-atiention to otht 
^mga_wii_inore advantage. 197 For he who maki 
/i^aearches into all sorts of writings, even such as are unwortb 
I to be read, is capable of giving liis time even to old women 
\ tales. Yet the writings of grammarians are full of noxioi 

^j- matters of this kind, scarcely known even to the very men wl 
wrote them. 20. Since it is known to have happened 1 
Didymus," than whom no man wrote more books, that, whe 
he denied a certain story, as unworthy of belief, bis own boo 
s jontainini:; it was laid before bim^j 21. This occurs chiefly i 
fabulous stories, 3eioen3ing~even to what is ridiculous, on 
Bometimos licentious ; whence every unprincipled grammariw 
has the liberty of inventing many of his comments, so that h 
may lie with safety concerning whole books and authors, as i 
may occur to him, for writers that never existed cannot b 
produced against him. In the better known class of authoi 

" • HeiBBttidbyAthenffiUB, iv.p. 139,toluivewritteii thriMtl: 

Bto hundred bootu ; by Seueca, l!p. 88, four thouaund. 
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tliey are often exposed by the curioua. Henco it almll ba 
accouuted by me amoug the merits of a. grammarian (o he 
iiftiorant of some thhigi. 



CHAPTER IX. 



1. Two of the departments, which this profession undertukes. 
have now been concluded, namely, the art of ipeakiag cor- 
rectly, and ihe expiatiation of authors; of which they call the 
one methodice and the other historiee. Let us add, however, 
to the husiness of the grammariau. some rudiments of the art 
of speaking, in which they may initiate their pupils white stilt 
loo young for the teacher of rhetoric. 2. Let boys learn, then, 
to relate orally the febles of .^3op, which follow next after iho 
nurse's stories, in plain language, not rising at ali above 
mediocrity, and afterwards to exjireBs the eame simplicity in 
writing. Let them learn, too, to take to pieces the verseij of 
the poets, and then to eipresa them in different words ; r.nd, 
afterwards to represent them, somewhat boldly, in a paraphrase. ., 
in which it is allowable to abbreviate or embellish certain pans, ■. 
provided that the sense of the poet he preserved, 3. He who 
shall successfully perform this exercise, which is difficult even 
for accomplished professors,* will be able to learn anything. 
Let tentences, also, and chria, and c!}tologies,f be written by 

* I canfeBfi that 1 heBitnta at thie paeBagc, doQbtjDg wliether a vork 
wlkicb is difficult rtEn cunramntaiig pTofcstoriimA, can properly Le 
imposed apon boya. I Bin ioclined to think, therefore, that those 
Wards moat be takeD se an abUtive ratber than a dative, in the Reuse 
of "under the inatruetion o! nccomplialied profeaEore." Yet siiek 
DoDBtruction it certainl; harsh, and unlike that of Qnintilian. 



ii« IB iha eouQciation of some gBneral proposition, 
•xhorting to aomething, or deterring from something, or showing 
wbkt something is." Priscir.n, citing from Hermogenea, p. 1S33, ed. 
Putsch. " What the Greeks call xp'ia, is tlio relation of some sajing 
or boUdu, or of both together, showing its intention clearly, and 
liaviDg generally some moral instruction in view." I'liacian, ti. p. 
1333. " Of tha etholcgia," saya Spuldiiig, " we oBOBot find any euch 
dear and eiact definition." It seema to hnve beeo a description oi 
iUimmtion of tlie murals or character of n perauQ. 
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the learner, with the occasions of the sayings added accordia 
to the grammarians, becauae these depend upon reading. ~" 
nature of all these is similar, but their form dilTerenC; becaia 
a sentence is a general proposition; ethology is confined fl 
certain persons. 4. Of c/irite several sorts are specified: 
similar to a seutence, which is introduced with a simple 
ment, He said, or He uiai aeeustomed to say : another, whii^ 
includes its subject in an answer : He, being a»ked, t 
thu remark was made lo Aim, replied: a third, not \ 
the second, commences. When some one had, not si ' 
done, something. 5. Even in the acls of people som 
that there is a chria, as. Crates, having met with an i 
boy, beat his tutor: and there Is another sort, almost It 
which, however, they do not venture to call by the sami 
hut t«rm it a ^iiSiSci ; as, Milo, having been accitslomedt 
carry the same calf every day, ended by carrying a fruU.* 
all these forms the declension is conducted through the si 
cases, I and a reason may be given as well for acts as for s^'^ 
-Stories told by the poeW should, I think, be treated by 
lys, not with a view to eloquence, but for the purpose irf 
increasing their knowledge. Other eKercises, of greater toil 
and ardom", the Latin teachers of rhetoric, by abandoning 
them, have rendered the necessary work of teachers of 
grammar. The Greek rhetoricians have better understood the 
weight and measure of their duties. 

" This IB an example, conveying something of tho nature a! moral 
inrtruetion ; it illuBtrates the effects of peraevuraiicB, uid of th» 
regular discharge of any duty, 

i" Per cosdem cojnu.J The margin of Qryphiua haa prr tymnea canw, 
and BD fhilunder ulmoniBhea us to read. Tho chria might oomiaeiuo 
with any cnBO ; thus, Calo dixit lUerarvm radices amanu ate, Jmetm 
jucmtdiorcs, Ciiionii dielum ferlar lileraruia, ha. Catoni hoe ditdam 
trUyaUvr, &c Caloncm diatie feruM, te. li, Caio, dixime, &e. A 
" ' u oiini diiivm est, &e. 
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CHAPTER X 



idieB praUminary to that of rhetoric, g 1. KeoeBsifcy 
of IbBm, S — -8. Authority of tha ancients m favour of learu- 
ing music, 9— Ifl. Uninn of musio with gramniar, 17—21. 
Utility of music to the orator, 23-30. What sort of musio to 
be studiad, 31—33. Utility of geomBtry, 34—37. Ceometriol 
proof, 38—46. Astroaomy ; exampiBs of the beneGt attending a 
knowledge of it, 46 — 19. 

1, These remarks I have miido, aa briefly as I could, upon 
graniDiar, not so as to examine and speuk of ever? thing, 
which would be aa infinite task, but merely of the moat 
essential points. I shall now add some concise oijservations 
on the other departmeuta of study, in which I think that boys 
should be initiated before they are committed to the teacher of 
rbeturic, in order that that circle of instruction, which the 
Greeks csJl SyniixTjcs raiiiia, may be completed. 

2. For about the same i^e the study of other accomplish- 
ments must be oommeneed ; concerning which, as they are 
themselves ftrta, and cannot be complete without the art of 
oratory." but are nevertheless insufficient of themselves to 
form an orator, it is made a question whether they are neces- 
sary to this art. 3. Of what service is it, say some people, 
for jileiiding a cause, or pronouncing a legal opinion, to know 
liow f inrilaleral triangles may be erected upon a given line ? Or 
liow will he, who has marked the sounds of the lyre by their 

* £l ate perfectiE line orandi Kientii non pooitnl,'] SanoKon. and 
moat of the recent editors, have et etie perfecta tine hu crandi icienlia 
non pole»l, from a conjecture of Regius. Five manuscripts, saye Bnr- 
mann, omit the non before poau/nt. But Spaldiog's reiiding, which is 
tliat of the miLJority of Uie best manuscripts, eeemH to be right. 
BnnoanDS would set aside all DCCeSBity for the following question : 
OK not Auie iipent neeemarHe, qmenlur : if the art of oratory could not 
Im lier&ct witliout those other arte or Hcieucm, there would bo no need 
of mquiiing whether thoBe arts or aciencos were Leoessary to the urt of 
oiatoiy. Whnt Quintilian says is, tDat tboae arts or ecienoes i^anuot 
be perfect without. th« art of oratory, that ia, that the art of oratoij is i 
neu^asi}' t<i tbegj, and that it ia then to be inquired whether tbcy are 1 
neoerauTir totbe art oif oratory. Spalding's explanation is, that some 
knowledge of knguage, or the art of oratory, ia necessary to tho 
nndentanding aud teaching of the arts ; matliematics, for iuetance, 
cajmnt be clearly Mid efficiently taught or ntudlod without the aid of 
comut loDguuge. 
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s aud intervals, defend an accused person, or direct a 
Bultations, tlie better on that account ? 4. They may ])erha 
reckon, also, many speakers, effective in every way i 
forum, who have never attended a, geometrician, aud 
know nothing of musiciaos except by the common pleasui 
listening ta them. To these oliaervera I answer in Uio 
place (wlittt Cicero also frequently remarks in hia hook a 
dressed to Bmtua*), that it is nnt such an orator as 
been, that is to be formed by us, but that we huve c 
in our mind an idea of the perfect orator, an orator deficit 
in no point whatever. 6. For when the philosopher 
form their tmii man, who is to be perfect in every resjiad 
und, aa thoy say, a kind of mortal god, they not only belisi 
that he should be instructed, in a general knowledge of divi] 
and human thinga, but conduct him through a course ( 
questions which are certainly little, if yon considtir th^ 
merelyin themselves, (as, sometimes, through studied subtletK 
of argument,) not because questions about koms'tor crocodila 
can form a wise man, but because a wise man ought 
be in error even in the least matters. 6. In like n 
i:i not the geometrician, or Ibe musician, or the other stndl 
.which I shall add to theirs, that will make the perfect oral 
(who ought to be a wise man), yet these aixomphshments yt 
contribute to his perfection. We see au antidote, for exam^ 
and other medicines to heal diseases and wounds, compounofl 
of many and sometimes opposite ingredients, from the varios, 
qualities of which results that single compound, which reseiS 
bles none of them,5 yet takes its peculiar virtues from t' 

• Sne the (Irator ftd M. Brutum, c 1 and 29, 

+ Cemtina.'] Sc. qwationa, captitma, amiigmtata. Puizling qoa. 
tiona, wbicli Beem td have hitd their nuae from the following aylld 
niani : "You hsve wliBt jou have not lost; but you biTO not it' 
horoB; theretori! you hava homa." See San. Ep. Lib. v., and Politii 
UiBoell c. 51. 

:[ OrocodiiiniB.] Nuned frnm the folloiriiig qaeatian : / 
hanng seized n woman's eon, uaid that be would restors hi 
■lis would lell hiiQ truth ; she replied, '• you will uot res 
ought the crocndile to have reatorad the child or not ) 

S Sarwn.] There Is nothiag iu the teit to which tbia word e 
properly be referred ; Spalding supposes that lurbU haa been lost frol 
Mtwcea effediitv* and compon^ and that quomia should ha altered ii 
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all; 7. mute insects, too, compose die exquisite fliivour of 
hone;, inimitable by human reason, of various sorts of Sowera 
tnd juices ; and sliall we wonder that eloquence, tlmn which 
ihe providence of the gods hua given nothing more excellent 
to men, requires the aid of mnuy arts, which, even though they 
may not appear, or put themBolvea forward, in the course of a 
speech, jet contribute to it a secret power, and are silently 
felt? 8. "People have been eloquent," some one may sny, 1 
" nithout these arts ;" but 1 want a perfect orator, '■ They r[ 
contribate little assistance," another may observe ; but that, to 
which even little shall be wantiug, will not be a whole ; and 
it will be agreed that perfection is a whole, of which tliough 
the hope may be on a distant height as it were, yet it is for us 
to suggest every means of attaining it, that something more, at 
least, may thua be done. But why should our courage fail 
us ? Nature does not forbid the formation of a perfect orator; 
and it is disgraceful to despair of what is possible. 

9. For myself, I could he quite satisfied with the judgment 
of the ancients : for who is ignorant that music (to speak of 
that scieuce first) ei^oyed, in the days of antiquity, so much, 
not only of cultivation, but of reverence, that those who were 
musicians were deemed also prophets and sages, aa, not to 
mention others, Orpheut and Linus, both of whom are trans 
mitted to the memory of posterity aa having been descended 
from the gods, and the one, because he soothed the rude and 
horbarous minds of men by the wonderful effect of bis strains, 
as having drawn after him not only wild beasts, but even 
rocks and woods. 10. Timagenes* declares that music waa 
the most ancient of sciences connected with literature ; an 
opinion to which the most celebrated poets give their support, 
according to whom the praises of gods and heroes used to be 
Bung to the lyre at royal banquets. Does not Virgil's lopaa, 
too, sing erranlem lunam solisque iabores, " the wandering 
moon, and labours of the sun;" the illustrious poet thus 
plainly asserting diat music is united with the knowledge of 

• A friend of AainiiiB PoUio, mentionBd also i. 1, 75. He wan 
dislited by Augustus for liia freedom of speech, but was distiiiguighed 
for ilia merits oa a hiBtoriaii. See L. Seueca de Ir.1, c £3 ; M. t!aueca, 
ControT. xxxiv. ; snd Vuesiui, who liaa collected aiany partioulan 
g Uim, de Hist Orxo. i. 24. Spalding. 
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divine things? If this position be granted, music will 
necessary also for the orator; for, as I olisorved,* this paft 
leaniiiig, which, after being neglected by orators, has 
token up by the philosophers, was a portion of our bu) 
and, witbout the knowledge of sucb subjects, there can 
perfect eloquenco. 

IS. Nor can any one douht that men eminently rem 
for wisdom have been, cultivators of music, when Pjtht^t 
and those who followed him, spread abroad the notion, w! 
they doubtless received from antiquity, that the world i 
was conslnicted in conformity with the laws of music, nl 
the lyre afterwards imitated, 13. Nor were they 
moreover, with, that concord of discordaut elements, wbi 
they call af/iavict, " harmony." but attributed even souud 
the celestial motions ; for Plato, not only in certain otfa 
fMssages. but especially in his Timeus, cannot even be \iad» 
stood except by those who have thoroughly imbibed l! 
principles of this part of learning. What sliall I say, too, 
the philosophers in general, whose founder, Socrates himsel 
was not ashamed, even in his old age, to learn to play on f' 
lyre? 14. It is related that the greatest generals used 
play on the Imrp and fiute, and that the troops of the Lace( 
moniaus were excited with musical notes. What other eSe 
indeed, do horns and trumpets produce in our legions, sin 
the louder is the concert of their sounds, ao much greater 
the glory of the Romans than that of other nations in wa 
15. It was not without reason, therefore, that Plato tbouffl 
music necessary for a man who would be qualified for engagii 
in government, and whom the Greeks call ^eTjrixot. Even tl 
chie& of that sect which appears to some extremely austei 
and to others extremely harsh, were inclined to IJiink tfa 
some of the wise might bestow a portion of their attention i 
this study Lycurgus, also, the maker of most severe lai 
for the Lacedemonians, approved of tlie study of music. 1 
Nature hei'self, indeed, seems to have given music to us as 
benefit, to enable us to endure labours with greater feoility 
for musical sounds cheer even the rower; and it b not on; 
in those works, in which the efforts of many, while 
pleasing voice leads thera, conspire together, that music 
Bvail, but the toil even of people at work by themselves 
• PnKDiix net. 14. 
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itself soothed bj song, however rude.* 17. I appear, howeTer, 
to be making a eulogy on tMs fineat of arta, rather than con- 
necting it with the orator. Let iia paaa lightly over the fact, 
then, that grammar and mnsicf were once united; since 
Archjtas and Aristoxenas. indeed, thought grammar compre- 
hended under music ;; and that they themaelveB were teachers 
of both arts, not only Sophron§ showH, (a writer, it ia true, only 
<rf mimes, hut one whom Plato so highly valued, that he is said 
(o have had his booia under his bead when he was dying,) but 
also Eupolis, whose Frodamus{| teaches both music and gram- 
mar, and Marinas, that is to say, Hyperbolus, confesses that 
he knotifs nothing of music but letters, 18. Aristophanes, 
also, in more t'^«j< one of his comedies, f shows that boys wera 
accustomed to be thus instructed in times of old; and, in the 
Hypobolimteus^'of Menauder, an old man, laying before a 
&ther, who ia claiming a son from him, an account as it were 
of the expenses that he had bestowed upon his education, says 

• Vorae Bweelens toil, however ruda tiB Bound ; 

All at har work the village uiajden eings ; 

Nor, while she tiima the giddj wheel nrouud, 

Rsvolves the sad viaiasitudeB of thiugs. 

Repeated, final a forgotten volume of poems, by Johnson to BoawalL 

" Croonin' to a body's sbI',' 
tdd Burns, 

" Does weel eneugh." 
+ The ancients regarded chiefly the origin of the word mueics (from 
fioMmi), beatoniug it on whatavor contributed to the oultivation of ths 
mind ; OB g^mnLOStKe comprehended all that formed the exercise of the 
body. These departments of iQatmotion for youth are, however, fre- 
quently mentioned, as hy Xenophon de RepubL Lacedasm., ypitfifiara, 

% Music being undet?stoad in the seoee given to it in the preceding 
Dole, graminar would be a portion of it. 

g On SopbroD, tee Fabric BibL Or. p. 193, ed. Harlea; and Smith's 
Kog. and MythoL Dictionary. 

II Whether Prodamua was the name of a comedy, oa Mouraina 
thinks, may be doubted ; he weib peihnpa only one of the characters in 
a dnma. But that Marions was the name of a comedy of Eupoljs, ie 
well agreed among author*. There is an allusion to it in the Clouds 
of AHstophanea. Ter. 553, who intimates that the play -was written to 
expoH ByberboluB, a pestilent demagogue. Spalding. 

^ Non uno iiiro.] Spalding conjectureB loco. That it is the dramatist 
Aristoiriianea who is meant, he says, there can be no doubt ; but what 
writer Ims over applied the word libtr to a play ) 

** The SuppoaititiouH Son. 
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that he has paid a great deal to muiicians and geometera. 
19. Hence too it was customary at banquets that the Ijre 
should be handed round after ibe meal : aud Themistacles, 
on coufessing that he knew not how to play, " was sccouoted," 
to use the words of Cicero, " but imperfecfly educated." 
Among the Bomans, likewise, it waa usual to introduce lyres 
and flutes at feasts. The verses of the Salii also hsve dieir 
tune ; and these customs, as they were all established by 
Numa, proTe that not even by those, who seem to have been 
rude and givan to war, was the cultivation of music neglected, 
as far as tlmt age admitted it. SI. It passed at length, 
indeed, into a proverb among the Gauls, that the unedvcated 
had no commerce either with the Muses or the Graces. 

22. But let us cousider what peculiar advantage he who is 
to be an orator may eTtpect from music. Music has two k' .^' 
of ipeaaures, the one in the sounds of ike voice,* the other .^ 
t he motion s of the body; tor in both a certain due regulatiw 
is required. Aristoxenus the musician divides all that belong 
to the voice into ^uSfi,ii, "rhythm," and /iJXo; i/i,/tsTgtit, 
lodyin measure;" of which the one consists in modtdation, 
the other in singing and tunes.f Are not all thesej qualifi- 
cations, then, necessary to the orator, the one of which relates 
to gesture, the second to the collocation of words, and the 
thir fl to the infiexiona of the voice, which iu speaking are 
extremely numerous ? 23. Such is undoubtedly the case , 
unless we suppose, perchance, that a regular structure and 
smooth combination of words is requisite only in poems and 
songs, and is superEuous in making a speech ; or that com- 
position and modulations are not to be varied in speaking, as 
in music, according lo the nature of the subject. 24. Music, 

■ Quintilian is hers BpenMug only w th f n to a 

+ Tbe one being ^(Xoe Hfx(7-|iD Ilk that f n 

free and untuenaured melody; the th th m ludy 

I He refers to all the parta of mua that h has c 

the commencement af sect. 22 ; aud th part are throe ; tbe silent 
music of graceful motion, the mu f w U. a uiged norda, and 

music in the modulation of the Toit.* paid g 

I Ooniposifio e( iffniM.] Spalding h tat atth word compfOTfio, and 
would willingly eject it from the teit, not seeing how it diHera " 
eopidaiiu immediatElf preceding. Compodtio, however, seen: 
to the due blending of eounds ; copuialio tc the junction 
WiUuXtt reference to their sounds. 
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however, by means of the tone and modulation of the voice. 

expresses sublime thoughts with grandeur, pleasant ones with 
sweetness, and ordioHiy ones with calmness, and sjmpathisea 
in 'Ua wiiole art wttli the feelings attendant on what is ex- 
pressed. 25. In oratofy, accordingly, the raising, lowering, or 
other inflexion of the voice, tenda to move tbe feelings of the 
hearers ; and we try to excite the indignation of the judges in 
one modulation of phrase* and voice, (that I may again use 
the same tenn.f) and their pity in another ; for we see that 
minds are affected in difiereat ways even by musical instru 
ments, though no words cannot he uttered by them. 

36. A graceful and becoming motion of the body, also, 
which the Greeks call tigui/iia, is necessary, and cannot be 
sought from any other art than music; a qualification oh 
which no small part of oratory depends, and for treating on 
which a peculiar portion of our work is set apart-J If an 
orator shall pay extreme attention to his voice, what is so 
properly the business of music? But neither is this depart- 
ment of my work to be anticipated ; so that we must confine 
ourselves, in the mean time, to the single example of Caius 
Gracchus, the most eminent orator of his time, behind whom, 
when he spoke iu public, a musician used to stand, and to give, 
vith a pitch-pipe, which the Greeks call Tovdgiot, the tones in 
which his voice was to be exerted. 28. To this he attended 
even in his most turbulent harangues, both when he frightened 
die patricians, and after he began to fear them. 

For the sake of the less learned, and those, ns they say, " of 
a duller muse," I would wish to remove all doubt of the utility 
of music. 2!1. They will allow, assuredly, tliat the poets 
should be read by him who would be an orator ; but are they.§ 
then, tn be read without a knowledge of music? If any one 

B so blind of intellect, however, as to hesitate about the read- 
Jig of other poets, he will doubtless admit that those should 

" CoUocaUonu.] Tliat i^ coUocationit vtrbitrun, pTirasaology or style, 
f WhBthorby "same tonn" he means vokt <it modiUation it ia not 
saaj to dBdile ; but I think THodulatUm. Spaldiity, 

t Book li. c. 3. Aa he ia to treat fully on tho aubjeot there, hfl wUl 
not lutidpste here. 

9 The Bt'irlent will observe that the hi and itloi in the text are to ba 
oonrtnied thus : mim ^ur ki riae nuisice Icgendi ? nnd iiloi eerli cod. 
I Itgeiidot, &c. Spalding propoaea dteratiuus, l)Ut whlioa^ 
By Buitic U meant a kaowladga of metre aud malody. 
G U 
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bo lead who have written poems for the tyre. 30, On 
itiattera I ehould have t^i enlarge more fuHj, if I recommendM 
ihis as a new stud; ; but since it has been perpetuated £ 
the most ancient times, even from those of Chiron and Achi 
to our own, (among all, at least, who have not been & 
regular course of mental discipline,) 1 must not proceed I 
make the point doubtful b; anxiety to defend it. 31. Thoug' 
I consider it sufBciently apparent, however, from the ? 
examples which I have now given, what music pleasea 
ajid to what extent, yet I think that I ought to declare t 
eipressly, that that sort of music ia not recommended b^ n 
which, prevailing at present in the theatres, and being of a 
eSeminate character, languishing with lascivious notes, has 3 
a great degree destroyed whatever manliness 
us ; but those strains in which the praises of heroes were si 
and which heroes themselves sung ; not the sounds of f 
teries and languishing lutes,* which ought to be shunned e 
by modest females, but tlie knowledge of the principles of tl 
art, which ia of the highest efBcacy in exciting and allaying the 
passions. 3li. For Pythagoras, as we have heard, calmed a 
party of young men, when urged by their passions to offer 
violence to a respectable family, by requesting the femal* 
musician, who was playing t^ them, to change her strain tarn 
spondaic measure ;t and Chrysippus assigns a peculiars 
for the luUabyl of nurses, which is used with children. 
There is also a subject for declamation in the scboots, i 
unartfully invenied, in which it is supposed that a flute-playarjj 
who had played a Phrygian II tune tc ^--» -i-;i- > — 

' Paalleria — tpatUcat.] He meana, if I imnat , 

of an extremely eSbminote clioractar, rendered bij by tbs extiwirdiDaiy 
nnmber of strings. Raiding. Of the epadix nothing is known bub ttut 
it WBS a stringed inetrumeDt, najued, probably, from tbe wood (ipadix, 
a pcdmirand.) of which it was made, PoUui iv. fiH. AuL G^" •" " 

+ Which was room grave and Bolemn. 

t AUectatkmi.] We csJi hardly think this word genuine, 
husiua conjectured ItUlationi, from UiUare, " to eiug luUitbj." 
Spalding's notea. 

§ PimitiiT tiiicen — oceiaori.] Spalding very justly obaervea Uiat t] 
oonatruction, and the general usage of the verb pono with reference 
■nbjects of declamation, require tOiici«fm; unleee acrmiari be altei 
ba accaiotui, which would be on the whole a leas eligible emendation^ 

l{ How exciting the I'brygian meoeure wae may be seen in Jai 
bUchus's Life of ^thagoraa, c. 25, It was first uiied iu the onthuainl 
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ficing, is accused, after the prieat has been driven to niadueBs, 
snd has thrown himself over a precipice, of having been the 
caoBe of his death ; and if such causes have to be pleaded by 
an orator, and cannot he pleaded without a knowledge of 
muBiG, how can even the most pr^udiced forbear to admit that 
this art is necessary to our profession V 

34. As to geom^ry. people admit that some attention to it is 
of adTanlAge in tender years ; for they allow that the thinking 
powers are excited, and the intellect sharpened hy it, and that 
B quickness of ])erception is thence produced ; but they fancy 
tfaftt it is not, like other sciences, profitable afi«r it has been 
acquired, but only whilst it is being studied. 35. Such is the 
common opinion respecting it. But it is not without reason 
that the greatest men have bestowed extreme attention on this 
science ; for as geometry is divided between numhera and 
figores, the knowledge of numbers, assuredly, is necessary not 
only to an orator, but to every one who has been initiated even 
in the rudiments of learning. In pleading cauaes, it is very 
often in request ; when the speaker, if he hesitates, I do not say 
about the amount of a. calculation, but if he even betray, by 
any uncertiun or awkward movement of his fingers, a want of 
confidence in bis .calculations, is thought to be but imperfectly 
accomplished in his art. 36. The knowledge of linear figuret, 
too, is frequently required in causes ; for lawsuits occur con- 
cerning boundariea and measures. But geometry has a still 
greater conneKion with the art of oratoiy. 

37. Order, in the firat place, is necessaiy in geometry ; and 
is it not also nec«saary in eloquence ? Geometry proves what 
follows from what precedes, what is unknown from what is 
known ; and do we not draw similar conclusions in speaking 1 
Does not the well known mode of deduction &om a number 
of proposed questions consist almost wholly in syllogisms? 
Accordingly you may find more persons to say that geometry 
is allied to logic, than that it is allied to rhetoric. 38. But 
even an orator, though rarely, will yet at tiraea prove logically, 
for he will use syllogisms if his subject shall require them, and 
will of necessity use the enihymem, which is a rhetorical 
syllogiam. Besides, of all proofs, the strongest are what are 

sacred oerBiiioiiies of the Phrygian or BerBcynthiaa mother. L ician 
in bia Harmoaideo, near the bej^inDuig, mentioas ri Ivtitoi', '' ttu 
diline fiiry," of Hie PhiHrian melody, SjioMiifj. 
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called geometrical demonstrations ;• and what does oratory 
make its object more indisputably than proof? 

Geometry often, moreover, by demonstration, proves what 
apparently true to be false. This is also done with respect to 
numbers, by means of certain figures which they call -^/cuit- 
•y^ifiis,i,-\ and at which we were accustomed to play when wo 
were boys. But there are other questions of a higher nature. 
For who would not believe the asserter of the following pro 
position : " Of whateTer places the bomidary lines measure 
tie same length, of tliose places the areas also, which are 
contained by those lines, must necessarily be equal?" 40. But 
this proposition is fallacious ; for it makes a vast difference 
what figure the boundary lines may form ; and historians, who 
have thought that the dimensions of islands are sufficiently 
indicated by the space traversed in sailing round them, faare 
been justly censured by geometricians.^ 41. For the nearer 
to perfection any figure is, the greater is its capacity ; and if 
the boundary line, accordingly, shall form a circle, which of all 
plane figures is the most perfect. It will embrace a larger area 
than if it shall form a square of equal circumference. Squares, 
again, contain more than triangles of equal circuity and trian- 
gles themselves contain more when their sides are equal th&a 
when they are unequal. 43. Some other examples may per- 
haps be too obscure ; let us take an instance most easy of 
comprehension even to the ignorant. There is scarcely any 
man who does not know that the dimensions of an acre extend 
two hundred and forty feet in length, and the half of that 
number in breadth ; and what its circumference is, and how 
much ground it contains, it is easy to calculate. 43. A figure 
of a hundred and eighty feet on each side, however, has the 
same periphery, but a much larger area contained within its 
four sides. If any one thinks it too much trouble to make die 
calculation, he may learn the same truth by means of smaller^ 
numbers. Ten feet, on each side of a square, will 
for the cireumference, and a hundred for the an 

• Or * linonr damonatrationa." Compiire v. 10, 7. 

■Y Of tliese no example is to be found 

t " Of aiK^li ci^nHure," sajs Spalding, " 1 find no mutance among fl 
authors of autiquity, Uiough PithfBua, in his note on this pnsengo, an 
that Poljbiua and Thucydidea were blamed on tbat aooount by PrtMlSI 
in hie commentary □□ Euclid's Elements." Ue adda that he b 
M>rc2iei} Jo the passages indicated bj FitboiaB, ta ao ^u 
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. ou each Bide, and five at each end, they 
with the same circuit, deduct a fourth part from the 
inclosed. 44. If, again, nineteen feet be extended ia 
parallel 'lines, onlj one foot apart, they will contain tio moK 
sqoares than those along whii;h the parallels shall be drawn ; 
and yet the periphery will be of the same e):teiit as that which 
inclosea a hundred. Thus the further yon depart from the 
form of a square, the greater will be the loss to the area. 45. 
It tnay therefore happen even that a smaller area may be 
indeed by a greater i)eriphery than a larger one.* Such is 
the case in plane figures; for on hills, and in valleys, it is 
evident even to the untaught that there is mora ground than 
■kj-t 

46. Need I add that geometry raises itself still higher, so as 
CTen to ascertain the system of the world? When it demou- 
Btrstes, by calculatious, the regular and appointed moveraenttt 
of the celestial bodies, we learn that, in that system, there is 
nothing nnordained or fortuitous ; a branch of knowledge 
which may be sometimes of use to the orator. 47. When 
Pendes freed the Athenians from fear, at the time that they 
were alarmed by an eclipse of the sun, by explaining to them 
the causes of the phtenomenon ; or wheu Sulpicius Gallus, iu 
the army of Paulus ^milius, made a speech on an eclipse of 
the moon, that the tniuds of the soldiers might not be terri- 
fied as by a supernatural prodigy, do they not, respectively, 
appear to have discharged the duty of aa orator? 48. Had 
Nicias been possessed of such knowledge in Sicily, he would 
not have been confounded with similar terror, and have given 
over to destruction the finest of the Athenian armies ; as Dion, 
we know, when he went to overthrow the tyranny of Diony- 
eiue, was not deterred by a similar phaenomenon. 49. Though 
the utility of geomei,ry in war, however, be put out of the 
question, though we do not dwell upon the fact that Archime- 
des alone protracted the eiege of Syracuse to a great extent. 
it is Buffi.cient, assuredly, to establish what I a^ert, that 
nambeiB of questions, which it is diCEicnIt to solve by any other 

' ' * Thus a. right-angled triangle, ffhoBe base ia 8 feet, perpmdiciilBr fl 
fcet, and hypotannie 10 foet, will contain 21 square feet within a 
periphery of '^4 f«t ; while a parsllelagruia 12 feet long, and 1 foot 
brood, will contain only 1^ square feat withia a periphery of 23 f«et. 
. « .- — lio aj^ to be a flat surfacei 
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method, as thoae about the mode of dividing, about dirisioi 
infinity, and about the rate of progressiona. are accustomed 
be solved by those geometrical demonstrations ; ao that if 
orator has to apeak (as the nest book* will show) on all 4 
I jects, no man, assuredly, can become ft perfect orator withj 
a kuowledge of geometry. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Initruotion to be received from ibe nctor, § 1 — 3. E« 

oorrect faults of proQuneiation, 4 — 8. Ha should giTS d . 
as to look and eeuture, — 11. PaasageB from plajB should] 
recited bj the pupil, 12, IS. Fwsagee also from Epeecbes, V 
EiartiBes of tbe pol^atr* to be practised, 15 — 19. ' 

. I. SouE time is also to be devoted to the actor,t but onfjj 
/ BO far as the future orator requires the art of delivery ; for I a 
not wish the boy, whom I educate for this pursuit, either to be , 
broken to the BhrillueBS of a woman's voice, or to repeat the 
tremulous tones of an cM man's. 3. Neither let him imitate 
the vices of the drunkard, nor adapt himself to the baseness 
of the slave ; nor let him !eam to display the feelings of love, 
or avarice, or fear ; acquirements vrhieh are not at all neces- 
sary to the orator, and which corrupt the mind, especially 
while it is yet tender and uninformed in early youth ; for 
frequent imitation settles into habit. It is not even eveij 
gesture or motion that is to be adopted from the actor : for 
though the orator ought to regulate both to a certain degree, 
yet he will be far from appearing in a theatrical character, and 
will exhibit nothing extravagant either in hia looks, t 
movements of his hands, or his walk;^ for if there is ainr« 
art used by speakers ia these points, the first object of tf 
should be that it may not appear to be ajt. 



• Ch. 31. 

+ Comiedo,^ Properly a comic actor , ^ 

to tTBDslate it by ■' Eictor" eimplj. "The comic sctota,' observi— 
TumebuB, " nsFC eminently' sldllcd in the gestures ruq^uisite for gooft 1 



a thought it 



I EicKriionibiii.'] By ix 
ping forward," in which th 
only for n inomeat, thftt bi 
down." Tunitiua, 



fl Quintilian means proewiio, or "stqi"'J 
itor ought to indulge but seldom, ■.■■• 
f not appenj dueurrere, " to nil 
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. What ia then the duty of the tfiacher as to tJiese particu- 
? Let him, in the first place, correct faulta of pronuncii^ 
tion, if there be )Liiy, so that the words of the learner may be 
fiilly expressed, oud that every letter may he uttered irith its 
proper sound. For we find iitconvenieuce from the two great 
wedtnesa or too great fulness of the sound of some letters ; 
some, as if too harsh for us, we utter but imperfectly, or 
change them for others, not altogether dissimilar, but, as it were, 
smoother. 5. Thus X takes the place of g, in which even 
Demosthenes found dif&culty, (the nature of both which letters 
is the same also with ua,) and when e, and similarly g. are 
wnting in full force, they are aofteued down into t and rf.* 
". Those niceties about the letter «,t such a master will not 
ven tolerate ; nor will he allow his pupil's words to sound ia 
his throat, or to rumble as from emptiness of the mouth ; nor 
will he (what is utterly at variance with purity of apealting) 
permit him to overlay the simple sound of a word with a fuller 
t of pronunciation, which the Greeks call KaTa,iriw>.a«ii.iyty : 
4 term by which the sound of flutes is also designated, when, 
after the holes are stopped through which they sound the shrill 
notes, they give forth a bass sound through the direct outlet 
only. 

8. The teacher will be cautious, likewise, that concluding 
syllables be not lost ; that his pupil's speech be all of a similar 
character: that whenever he has to raise his voice, the eiifort may 
be that of his lungs, and not of his head ; that bis gesture may 
be suited to his voice, and his looks to his gesture. 9. He will 
have to take care, also, that the face of his pupil, while speaking, 
look straight forward ; that his lips be cot distorted ; that no 
opening of the mouth immoderately distend his jaws; that 

* Aa IQ the imperfeot pronunciation of childrfln, vbo, inatesd of 
ntro, would tnj turn, iosteod of Galba, Balba. Thii ioftcning nf ei- 
preHdou in ridicuted 'hy Lucioa in hia .Miiii VtavTitvTiav. Spalilkig, 

f I freely confees mynelf ignonint what those niuetiee ware, w I 
httTB found DO paseoge among the ancients in wbieh they are noticed. 
There ii a, quotation from jGlios Dionyaiua, howerer, which Hetdster- 
buuuB ad Luciim. Judie. Vocnlium adduceB from Euatathiua ad II. K. 
p. B13 : " .£IiaB XKonyaius aays," Temsjba EuBtathlus, "that PericleB 
wu reported to baie disliked the configuration of the mouth in pro- 
nouncing the letter aigma, as widening it UDgr&cefully, and to haTe 
eienaaed himself in uttering it before a looklng-glaaa." By tho 
" nicetiea," therefore, may be meant an afieuted suppieasiua of the bis* 
io pTcaioaiitsog the Utter, .^xilding. 
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Ilia iace be not turned up, or bia eyes cast down too mm 
or his head inclined to either side. 10. The face oSenda 
Tarioua wajs ; I have seen many speakers, whose eye-bi 
were raised at every effort of the voice ; those of others I ' 
Been contracted ; and those of some even disagreeing, as 
turned up one towards tbo top of the head, while with 
other the eye itself was almost concealed. To all these i 
ters, as we shall hereafter show, a vast deal of important 
to be attached ; for nothing can please which is unhecomin| 

12. The dctor will also be required to teach how a narra: 
should he delivered ; with what authority persuasion should 
enforced; with what force anger may show itself; and a' 
lone of voice is adapted to excite pity. This instruction he 
give with the best effect, if he select particular passages 
jilays, such as are most adapted for this object, that ia 
moat resemble pleadings. 13, The repetition of these, 
will not only be most beneficial to pronunciation, but 
highly efficient in fostering eloquence. 14, Such may be 
pupil's studies while immaturity of age will not admit of any- 
thing higher ; but, as soon as it shall be proper for him to 
read orations, and when he shall be able to perceive their 
beauties, then, I would say, let some attentive and skilful tutor 
attend him, who may not only form his style by reading, but 
obUge him to learu select portions of speeches by heart, 
and to deliver them standing, with a loud voice, and exactly as 
be will have to plead ; so that he may consequently exercise 
by pronunciation both his voice and memory. S 

15. Nor do I think that those orators are to he blamed wlio«, 
have devoted some time even to the mast«rs in the palcestnL' 
I do not speak of those by whom part of life is spent among 
oil, and the rest over wine, and who have oppressed the powers 
of the mind by excessive attention to the body; (such characters 
I should wish to be as far off as possible from the pupil that I 
am training;) 1ft. but the same name* is given to those bjr 
whom gesture and motion are fonned ; so that the arms i 
be properly extended ; that the action of the hands may 
he ungraceful or unseemly ; that the attitude may not be 
becoming ; that there may be no awkwardness in advancing 
the feet ; and that the head and eyes may not be at variance 

• Thnb ia tha name of paltestrici, palastricU, which preiledeB, beinfo 
W Sjjalding observes, of the masculine, not of the neuter, gender. 
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fiith the turn of the rest of the body. 17. For do ore will deny 
that all such particulars form a part of delivery, or will sepa- 
laie delivery itself from orat«rj ; and, assuredly, the orator 
must not disdain to learn what he must pmctiae, especially 
when this chironomia, which is, as is expressed by the word 
itself, the Uw of gesture, had ita origin even in the heroic 
■ges, and was approved by the moat eminent men of Greece, 
«ven by Socrates himself; it was also regarded by Plato aa a 
part of the qualificationsof a public man, and was not omitted by 
GhryBippus in the directions which he wrote concerning the eda- 
cation of children. 18. The Laced terooniana, we have heard, 
had, among their exercises, a ceriuin kind of dance, as con- 
tributing to qualify men for war. Kor was dancing thought a 
disgrace to the ancient Romans ; as the dance which continues 
to the present day, under the sanction and in the religious rites 
of the priests, is a proof ; as is also the remark of Crassus 
in the third book of Cicero de Oralore, where he recommends 
tBat fin orator ihould adopt a bold and raanli/ action of body, not 
learned/rom the theatre and the placer, but from the camp, or 
eeen from the palaitra ; the observation d mliich discipline 
has descended witiiout censure even to our lime. 18. By me, 
however, it will not be continued beyond the years of boyhood, 
nor in them long; for I do not wish the gesture of an orator 
to be formed to resemble that of a dancer, but I would have 
some influence from such juvenile exercises left, so that the 
gracefnlness communicated to ua while we were learning may 
eecretly attend us when we are not thinking of our move- 
ments. 



CHAPTER XII. 



[o fear to "be eut«rtajiiad leat ba^ should be engaged In too mfmy 
ftudies. if judgment be used ; eiiunplea of the nuntber of tljinga 
to which tbe bimmn mind can attend Bt once, % 1— T. Bajn culture 
Btudy with Hpirit and pntienco, 8 — 11. Abundance of time for nil 
necesBttiy aequireTaenta, 12 — )6. Unreasonable preteita for out 
pursuing study, 16 — 19. 

1. It is a common question whether, supposing all these 
bings are to be learned, they can all be taugbt aT\d &c4\me4 
il ibe same lime; for some deny that llna \s ^o¥s\\^fi, aa ■Caa 
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mind nmat be confused and wearied by so many studies 
different tendency for which neither the understanding, n 
the body, nor time itself, can Buffioe ; and even though matu 
age may endure such labour, yet that of childhood ought d 
to be thus burdened. 

2. But tliese reasoners do not understand how great S 
power of tbe humoii mind ia ; that mind which is ao busy ai 
active, and which directs its attention, so to speak, to era 
quarter, so that it cannot even conline itself to do only one tbia 
but bestows its force upon several, not merely in the same dq 
but at the same moment. 3. Do not pkyera on the harp, { 
example, exert their memory, and attend to the sound of the 
voice, and the various inflexions of it, while, at the-same tim 
they strike part of the strings with their right hand, and pii 
Btop, or let loose others with their left, while not evi 
their foot is idle, but beats time to their playing, all tho 
acta being done simultaneously ? 4. Do not we advocates, wh* 
surprised by a sudden necessity to plead, say one thing wbi 
we are thinking of what is to follow, and while, at the rei 
same moment, the invention of arguments, the choicB i 
words, the arrangement of matter, gesture, delivery, look, ai 
attitude, are necessarily objects of our attention? If all tliet 
considerations, of so varied a nature, are forced, as by a sind 
effort, before our mental vision, why may we not divide a 
hours of the day araoug different kinds of study, especially e 
variety itself refreslies and recruits the mind, while, on tb 
contrary, nothing is more annoying than to continue at 
uniform labour ? Accordingly writing is relieved by 
and the tedium of reading itself ia relieved by changes i 
subject. S. However many things we may have done, wB 
are yet to a certain d^ree fresh for that which we are going 
to begin. Who, on the contrary, would not be stupified, if he 
were to listen to the same teacher of any art, whatever it 
might be, through the whole day ? But by change a persott'. 
will be recruited ; as is the case with respect to food, 
varietiea of which tlie stomach is re- invigorated, and is 
with several aorta lesa unsatisfactorily than with one. Or 1( 
those objectors tell me what other mode there is of leamioj 
Ought we to attend to the teacher of grammar only, and thi 
to the tea<:her of geometry only, and cease to think, during ' 
■econd course, of what we learned in tbe first ? Shoull 
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dien trantifeT oursttlves to tlio musicitiii, our previous stadiei 
Iwing Btill allowed to eaoape ns ? Or while we are studying 
Latin, ought we to pay no attention to Greek ? Or, to toake 
Ui end of m; questions at once, ought we to do nothing hot 
what comes last before us ? 7. Why, then, do we not give 
tdmilar counsel to hushandmen, that they should not cultivate 
It the same time their lields and their vineyards, their olives 
tai other trees, and that they should not bestow attention at 
once on their meadows, their cattle, their gardens, and their 
bee-hives? Why do we ourselves devote some portion of our 
time to our public busineaa, some to the wants of our friends, 
some to OUT domestic accounts, some to the care of our persons, 
and some to our pleasures, any one of which occupations would 
veaiy us. if we pursued it without intermission? So much 
more easy is it to do many things one after the other, than to 
do one thing for a long time. 

S. That boys will be unable to bear the fatigue of many 
studies, ia by no means to be apprehended ; for no age suffers 
less from fatigue. This may perhaps appear strange ; but we 
may prove it by experience. 9. For minds, before they are 
hardened, are more ready to learn ; as is proved by the fact 
that children, within two years after they can fairly pronounce 
words, speak almost the whole language, though no one incites 
them to learn ; but for how many years does the Latin tongue 
r^ist the efforts of our purchased slaves ! You may well 
understand, if you attempt to teach a grown up person to read, 
that those who do everything in their own art with excellence, 
are not without reason called itaido/i,aetli, that is. " instructed 
from boyhood." 10, The temper of boys is better able to bear 
labour than that of men : for, as neither the falls of children, 
with which they are so often thrown on the ground, nor their 
cmwUng on hands and knees, nor, soon after, constant play, 
and running all day hither and thither, inconvenience their 
bodies so much as those of adults, because they are of little 
weight, and no burden to themselves, so their minds like- 
wise, I conceive, suffer less from fatigue, because they exert 
themselves vrith less effort, and do not apply to study by 
putting any force upon themselves, but merely yield them* 
selves to others to be formed. IL Moreover, in addition to 
the other pliancy of that age, they follow their teachers, ai 
were, with greater confidence, and do tiot set, V' 
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ineafiure what they have already done. CoDBideration aba 
labour* is aa yet unknown to them ; and, as we ouiselvea han 
frequently experienced, toil has less effect upon the puno^ 
than thought. t 

la. Nor will they ever, indeed, have more disposable 
because all improvement at tliis age is from hearing. ^ 
the pupil ehall retire by himself to write, when he shall prj 
duce and compose from hia own niilid, he will then either n 
have leisure, or will want inclination, to commi 
exercises as I hare ejiecified. 13. Since the teacher of g 
mar, therefore, cannot occupy the whole day, and ind 
not to do so, lest he should disgust the mind of his pupil, t 
what studies can we better devote his fragmentary interva' 
flo to term them, of time? 14. For I would not wish t 
pupil to be worn out in these exercises ; nor do I desire t 
he should sing, or accompany songs with musical r 
descend to the minutest inveBtigatinnB of geometry, H^ 
would I make him like an actor in delivery, or like a dancii t 
master in gesture ; though, if I did require all such qualifica- 
tions, there would still he abundance of time ; for the imma- 
ture part of life, which is devoted to learning, is long ; and I 
am not speaking of alow intellects 15, Why did Plato, let 
me ask, excel in all these branches of knowledge which jf 
think necessary to be acquired by him who would be t 
orator? He did bo, because, uot being satisfied with 1' 
instruf'tion wbich Athens could afibrd, or with the science 
the Pythagoreans, to whom he had sailed in It^y, he weu 
also to the priests of Egypt, and learned their mysteries, 

16. We shroud our own indolence under the pretext a 
difficulty ; for we have no real Jove of our work ; nor is eloque 

* Laborii ju(iici«m,] When they are told to execute any task, thay 
do not reflect, like paoplfl of maturep yearg, and try to form a juiigmait, 
whethur it ia worth while to do it or not, but set about it at once. I 
take tbin to be the sense of the words. The French translator, in,^ 
Bidot's edttdon, renders tbem, "lis ne cemuiiBsent paa ecc 
rfeat que la veritable travail" 

-)' Mvnvt q^icit amtui faiigatia qa&m cogUalio.'] I tea thnt tfa^ 
worda are not undoratood by some. Cogitalio applies to 
produoeH something from his own mind ; faligatio to him V 
eseoutes the orders of others, whether by labour of body o 
Spaidinfi. The French tRmiUtor follows Spalding's interpretatiand 
line p^nible de remplir une tiiche donn^ que da produt 
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KBT sought by us, because it is the mo^t honourable and nobia 
rf attoinments, or for its omi sake ; but we apjilj ourselves to 
labour only with cneaii viewa and for sordid gain. 17. Plenty 
of orators may speak in the forum, with my permission, and 
Mquire riches also, without such accomplishmeuts as I recom- 
mend; only may every trader in contemptible merchandise be 
licher than thei, and may the publiu crier make greater profit 
by his voice ! ft would not wish to have even for a reader of 
this work a mm who would compute what returns his studies '^ 
irill bring him. j 18. But he who shall have conceived, as 
with a divine power of imagination, the very idea itself of 
gBQuine oratory, and who shall keep before his eyes trua 
eloquence, the queen, as an eminent poet calls her, of the 
world, and shall seek his gain, not from the pay that he 
receives for his pleadings, but from his own mind, and from 
contemplation and knowledge, a gain which ia enduring and 
independent of fortune, will easily prevail upon himself to 
devote the time, which others spend at shows, in the Campos 
Martius, at dice, or in idle talk, to say nothing of sleep and 
the prolongation of banquets, to the studies of geometry and 
music : and how much more pleasure will he secure from such 
pursuits than from unintellectual gratifications! 19. For 
divine providence has granted this lavour to mankind, that 
the more honourable occupations are also the more pleasing. 
But the very pleasure of tliese reflections has carried me too 
far. Let what I have said, therefore, suffice concerning the 
studies in which a boy is to be instructed before be enters on 
more important occupations ; the nest book will commence, 
Bs it were, a new subject, and eater on the duties of tbs 
teacher of rhetoric. 




CHAPTER I. 

Boys ere not put under tlie profeaaor of rhetoriG enrly enough ; i 
why they flhould begin to receiye inatruotion from him 
earlier age, § 1 — 3, The profeBaiona of tha gmminaria^ 
teacher of rhetoric should be in some degree united, ^^&. 

1. JT has been s prevaleul uustom ("which aaS.y £ 
ground more and more) for pupils to be sent to the teachsi 
of eloquence, to the Laiia teachers always, and to the Gres' 
sometimes, at a more advanced age than reason requires, 
this praoCioe there are two causes: that the rheloricii 
especially our own, havo rehnquiabed a part of their dutiad 
and that the grammarians have appropriated what does i 
belong to them. Q. The rhetoriciaas think it thuir husin 
merely to dwAaim, and to t«ach the art and practice 
declaiming, conQning themselves, too, to deliberative i 
judicial subjects,* (for others they despise as beneath t' 
profession,) while the grammarians, on their part, do n 
deem it sufficient to have taken what has been left iheE 
(oD which account also gratitude should be accorded them,} b< 
encroach even upon prosopopetw] and suaaory} speeches. 
in which even the very greatest efforts of eloquence are dis- 
played. 3. Hence, accordingly, it has happened, thai what 
waa the first buaineBS of the one art has become the last of the 
other, and that boys of an age to be employed in higher de- 
partments of study remain sunk in the lower school, and 

• Tha other department of eloquence, the domonatratiye or epidtii^ie, 
which ought to command the Btteution of rhetorieiann, they deapiM. 
Thus in Uie apeochee uf Seneca the father, we see only matoria uid 
crmtraveTtiis, deliberative nod judicial addreaaea ; and in the deeluna- 
tions circulated under the name of QuintQian we find nothing but 
mere coiOnKcnia. Spatdi-ag. Quintiliau would have narrativea, a 
Btatementa of facta, oulogiea, and invBctiveB, to form psrt of the G 
eieroiseH in rhetoric, hh will appear hereafter. Capper/mier. 

+ By proaopopeiiE we must here understand apeechea auite< 
charactera of persona by wham they ore supposed to have beei 
Quintilian epailu of them In' h. ii. c. S. Segiui. Such 
Speeches in Livy and other historiana. Ttirmbae, 

1 SuMCTMH.] Speaohes of the kind which they enll ddiberalii 
differing from crmlrovertiie, which is a term properly applied only 
judicial pleadinga. Cappcronicr. The term ntasoricc iucl ' ' 
|KniuMury and auturuori/ sp aeohn. 
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1 rhetoric nnder the grammarian. Thus, what is 
(fly ridiculous, a youth seems unfit to be sent to a 
ji' declamation until he already knows how to declaim. 
^ 4. X^t U3 assign e&rh of these profoBBioiia its due hmits. 
I Let grammar, (which, turning it into a Latin word, they have 
I (illed UteraUtra, " literature.") know its own boundaries. 
1 it is BO far advanced beyond the humility indicated 
, to which humility the early grammarians restricted 
; for. though but weak at its source, yet. having 
igth fronj the poets and historians,* it now flows 
n a full channel ; since, besides the art of speaking cor- 
r tectly, which would otherwise be far from a comprehensive art. 
[ it has engrossed the study of almost all the highest depart- 
ments of learning : 5. and let not rhetoric, to which the power 
of eloquence has given its name, decline its own duties, or 
rejoice that the task belonging to itself is appropriated by 
another; for while it neglects its duties, it is almost expelled 
from its domain. 6. I would not deny, indeed, that some of 
those who profess grammar, may make such progress in know- 
' ) able to teach the principles of oratory ; but, 
when they do so. they will be discharging the duties of a 
thetorician. and not their own. 

. We make it also a subject of inquiry, when a boy may 
be considered ripe for learning what rhetoric teaches. In 
which inquiry it is not to be considered of what age a boy is, 
but what progress he has already made in his studies. That 
I may not make a long discussion. I think that the questiod 
trhen a hay ought lo he sent to the teacher of rhetoric, is best 
decided by the answer, when he shall be qualified. 8. But 
this Teiy point depends upon the preceding subject of con- 
sideration : for if the office of the grammarian is extended 
even to suasory speeches, the necessity for the rhetorician 
will come later. If the rhetorician, however, does not shrink 
from the earliest duties of his profession, his attention ia 
required even from the time when the pupil begins narra- 
tions. f and produces his little exercises in praising and 
blamiug. 9. Do we not know that it was a kind of exercise 
among the ancients, suitable for improvement in eloquence, for 

* Wbom the grair mariuiB imdertAke to eiplua aod lUustrate. Cap- 
t A nnrroftuniiM ttatm.} Beware at taking A for poll. S^mldiing. 
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pupua to epeak on Iheaea,* common places,f and other ques- 
tions, (without embracing particular circumstancoB or persona,) 
on which causes, as well real as imaginary, depend ? Hence 
it ia eyident how dishonourably the profession of rhetoric has 
abandoned that department which it held originally,! and for 
a long time solely. 10. But what ia there among those 
exercises, of which I have just now spoken, § that does not 
relate both to other matters peculiar to rhetflricians, and, 
indisputably, to the sort of causes pleaded in courts of justice? 
Have we not to make atatfiments of facta in the forum ? I 
know not whether that department of rhetoric is not most of 
all in request there. 11. Are not eulogy and invective often 
introduced in those disputations ? Do not common places, aa 
well those which are levelled against vice, (such aa were com- 
poeed, we read, by Cicero, ||) as those in wliioh queationa are 
diacuaeed generally, (such as were published by Quintus Hor- 
tensius, as, Ought we to trust to light proofs f and for witnesiti 
and against witnesses.) mix themselvea with the inmost 
aubstancB of causes? 13. These weapons are in some degrea 
to be prepared, that we may use them whenever circumstancea 

' By UuB term QuintUian laeana pujatiima iafinita, on either aids 
of which a rhetorician niay apeak with plausibility. This kind of 
eieroise was in use in Cicero's time, when what we now call dedama- 
(»ona, as Seneca obserTos, were callod theta. Tnmebna. IKou, or 
gittB^imia isfinilie, are questions or topuia not circam9cribod by aaj 
particnlarB relating to persons, places, or times ; Ihaa being thua 
dktingniahed from kypotheaet. Capperonier. See ii. 4, 21 ; iiL G, G, 7 ; 
Cic. Oral o. 14, 86 ; Topic, c. 21. Spaldiag. 

<t- *^ Ctyntm^tnes laci^ bhjb TumebUB, '*aro general diaquisitions on 
points of morality ; or quflatioOB oa points of law, on which the 
■peaker might take either the affinnative or negatiTe side ;' as Aon far 
■at ought to iTVtt iitiineisa, or ichat credit ihmdd be giatea lo gcriHcn 
docamentt. 

t SuetoniDS observes that the oM rhetoricians employed ihemsalTM 
greatly in progymitasmata, Turaebua. 

§ He means at the end of sect. 8. Spalding. 

II Oeaner very properly refers to ibe end of the preface to the 
Fwmdoxea, where Cicero oboorvea that he uaed, for the sake of ex- 
erciEe, to occupy himself about the SiiTiti of the achoola, that ia, on 
queationa having no reference to particular circumetancea or persons* 
.... But whether "we read" should be understood as sigui^rine 
that Qnintilian bad himself read Cicero's compoaitlone, or that be bad 
merely aean some reference to them in some other writer, we have 
Bathing to enable us to deciHe. TUb latter supposition appears to ma 
the more probable. i^^KjUin^. 
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He who shall suppoae that these mattere do iwt 
era the orator, will think that a statue is not begun when 
8 are cast.* Nor let any one blame this haste of toine 
s will conaider it) on the supposition that I think the 
a he committed to the professor of rhetoric is to be 
r withdrawn from the teachers of grammar. 13. To 
' r proper time shall be allowed, nor need there 
,r that the boy will he overburdened with the lessons 
latere. His labour will not be increased, but that 
I which was coafoooded under one master will be divided ; and 
each tutor will thus be more efficient in his own province. 
This method, to which the Greeks still adhere, has been disre- 
garded by the Latin rhetoricians, and, indeed, with aome 
ftppearancB of excuse, as there have been others to take their 



CHAPTER II. 

ChcMce of a teacher, § 1 — i. How the teacher elicrald eondnet Hmaei; 
towsrds Ilia pupils. 6—8. Uuw tlie pupils ahovild behave, 9 — 13. 
Some addittoniil ohwrviLtioiiii, 14, Ifl. 

1. As soon therefore as a boy shall have attained such pro- 
ficiency in his studies, as to be able to comprehend what we 
haTe called the first precepts of the teachers of rhetoric, he 
must be put under the professors of that art. 

3. Of these professors the morals must first be ascertainea ; 
& point of which I proceed to treat in this part of my work, 
not because I do not think that the same examination is to be 
made, and with the utmost care, in regard also to other teachera, 
(as indeed I have shown in the preceding book.I) but because 
the very age of the pupils makes attention to the matter 
Btill more necessary. 3. For boys are consigned to these 
professors when almost grown up, and continue their studies 
Doder them even after they are become men ; and greater care 

• See Arigtotle'B Ehfltorio. i. Ifl, 

t Niinely the gniminBriaQB who BOntinus their iiiBtmetion even aftc» 
pupilA are put uoder the rhctnriciBH, 
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must in consequence be adopted with r^ard to them, in o 
tliat the purity of the master may secure their i 
years from corruption, and his authority deter their bolder t 
from licentiousness. 4. Nor ia it enough that he givf^jl 
himaolf, an example of the strictest morality, unless he « _ 
also, by seTerity of discipline, the condoct of those who a 
to receive his instructions. 

Let him adopt, then, above all thin^, 
parent towards his pupils, snd consider that he succeeds to n 
place of those by whom the children were entrusted to I 
5. Let him neitlier have vices in himself, nor tolerate t 
in others. Let his austerity not be stem, nor his a£fabilitf ■ 
easy, lest dislike arise from tho one, or contempt from f 
other. Lat him discourse frequently on what is honourrf 
and good, for the ofcener he admonishes, the more seldom 4 
he have to chastise. Let him not be of an angry tem^ 
and yet not a conniver at what ought to be corrected. T 
him lie plain in his mode of teaching, and patient of labo 
but rather dUigent in exacting tasks than fond of giving tl 
of excessive length. G. Let him reply readily to those who f 
questions to him, and question of his own accord those whi^n 
do not. In commending the exercises of his pupils, let him bfl 
neither niggardly nor lavish : for the one quality begets dislike 
of labour, and the other self- complacency. 1. In amending 
what requires correction, let him not be harsh, and, least of all. 
not reproachful ; for that very circumstance, that some tutors 
blame as if they hated, deters many young men from their 
course of study. Let him every day say something, 
1 much, which, when the pupils hear, they may carry 
away with them, for though he may point out to them, in their 
couree of reading, plenty of examples for their imitation, yet 
the living voice, as it is called, feeds the mind more nutritiously, 
and especially the voice of the teacher, whom his pupils, if 
they are but rightly instructed, both love and reverence. How.- 
much more readily we imitate those whom we hke, can scarceljr 1 
be expressed, 

9. The liberty of standing up and e 
giving applause,* as is done under most teachers, is by ni 
to be allowed to boys ; for the approbation eren of young n 

* Not to tlie ma!iter, but to one utothet, as SpnJdiiig obsaiTC^ ■) 
u appenTB from what foUowa. 
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I ^en they listen to others, ought to be but temperate, Heuoe 
'itidll result, that the pupil will depend on the judgment of 
aster, snd will think that be haa expressed properly 
er shall hare beea approved by him. 10. But that 
nischievous politeneia, as it is now termed, which is abown 
dents in their praise of each other's compoaitiocB, what- 
* be their merits, ia not only unbei»ming and theatrical,* 
1 foreign to strictly regulated schools, hut even a most 
destructive enemy to study, for care and toil may well appear 
raperfluous, when praise ia ready for whatever the pupils hate 
produced. 11. Those therefore who listen, as well as he who , 
Bpeaks, ought I« watch the counteiiBnce of the master, for ' 
they will thus discern what is to be approved and what to be 
condemned ; and thus power will he gained from composition, 
and judgment from being heard. f 1^. But now, eager and 
ready, they not only start up u.t every period, but dart forward, 
and cry out with indecorous transports. The compliment is 
repaid in kind, and upon such applauae depends the fortune of 
a declamation ; and hence result vanity and self-coaceit, inso- 
much that, being elated with the tumultuous approbation of 
their class*fellows, they are inclined, if they receive hut little 
praise from the master, to form an ill opinion of him. 13. 
But let masters, also, desire to be heard themselves with atten- 
tion and modesty ; for the master ought not lo speak to suit the 
taste of his pupils, but the pupils to suit that of the master. 
If possible, moreover, his attention should be directed to 
obeurre what each pupil commends in his speeches, and for what 
reason ; and he may then rejoice that what he says will give 
pleasure, not more on his own accoiuit than on that of his 
pupils who judge with correctness. 

14. That mere boys should sit mixed with young men. I 
do not approve ; for though such a man as ot^bt to preside 
over their studies and conduct, may keep even the eldest of 
hia pnpils under control, yet the more tender ought, to he 
separate from the more mature, and they should all be kept 

' Such ae U given by speatators in the theatre ; see i. 3, 9. Spalding. 
Qnintilian appears algo to intimate the tnCHuertry of the applause. 

t Sk ttSo/acuUiu mmtinget, oudilioiujiidKima,'] Tlie Uj/le meant ii 
ttukt of the apeoiutr or reciter hiniBelf, who brings with him from home 
a writMn speech, wbioh in the auditio or " recitation heard " by lua 
(blluw^tuiJeiiM Uial fonn the audience. SptUding. 
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free, not merely from the guilt of licentiousness, but e 
from the eospicion of it. 15, This point I lliought pn^ 
briefly to notice ; that the master and hia school should I 
clear of gross vice, I do not suppose it necessary to intii 
And if there is anj fiither who would not shrink from fla(, 
vice in choosing a tutor for his son, let him be asaured thatd 
other rules, which I am endeavouring to lay down for t" 
benefit of youth, are, when this consideration is disregar' 



CHAPTER IIL 

A. pupil nhoold be put under ao emmant teaoher at Brat, not under i 
icforior one, S 1 — 3. Miatakea of pareota aa ta thU point, 3,.a 
The best teacher cam teach little thinga best, as wall as great onf 
S— 9. The pupils of emiofint taaohera will afford bett 
to each other, 10— J3. 
1. Nob is the opinion of those to be passed in silence, whouB 
even when they think boys fit for the professor of rhetorid^' 
imagine that he is not at once to be consigned to the most' 
eminent, but detain him for some time under inferior teachers, 
with the notion that moderate ability iu a master is not only 
better adapted for beginning instruction in art. hut easier for 
comprehension and imitation, as well as less disdainful of 
undertaking the trouble of the elements. S. On this head I 
think no long labour necessary to show how much better it is 
to be imbued with the best instructions, and how much diffi- 
culty is attendant on eradicating faults which have once gained 
ground, as double duty fnlla on succeeding masters, and the 
tafik indeed of unteaching is heavier and more important than 
that of teaching at first. 3. Accordingly they say that 
Timotheus, a famous instructor in playing the flute, was 
accustomed to ask as much more pay from those whom 
another had tauj^ht as from those who presented themselves 
to hira in a state of ignorance. The mistakes committed ia 
the matter, however, are two ; one, that people think inferior, J 
teachers sufficient for a time, and, from having on easUfJI 
eatirified appetite, are content with their instructions ; (suw^ 
Kipineness, though deserving of reprehension, would yet ba 



] 
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gome d^ree endurable, if Waohers of that cIbm taught 
taly worse, aud not leaa ;) the other, which, is even mors 
Eommon, that people imagine that those who ha.ve attained 
ent quahficatioQS for Bpeaking will not desoend to inferior 
matters, and that this is eonietimes the case because they 
^edain to bestow attention on minuter points, and sometimes 
)iecause they cannot give instruction in them. 5. For my 
Jiarl, I do not consider him, who is unwilling to teach little 
things • in the uumber of preceptors ; but I argue that tlie 
Bbleat teachers can teach httle things best, if they will ; first, 
because it ia likely that he who excels others in eloquence, baa 
gained the most accurate knowledge of the means by which 
men attain eloquence; 6. secondly, because me thod,t which, 
iriflt the best qualified inatmctors, is always plainest, is of 
great efficacy in teaching ; and lastly, because no man rises to 
•ach a height in greater things that lesser ikde entirely hoax his 
view. Unleas indeed we believe that though Phidias made a 
Jupiter weU, another might have wrought, in better style than 
he, the aocessories to the decoration of the work ; or that an 
iorator may not know how to speak ; or that an eminent phy- 
I may be unable to cure trilling ailments. 
Is there not then, it may be asked, a certain height of 
doqnence too elevated for the immaturity of boyhood to com- 
prehend it? 1 readily confess that there is ; but the eloquent 
uofessor must also be a man of sense, not ignorant of teach- 
ing, and lowering himself to the capacity of the learner ; as 
Buy fast walker, if he should happen to walk with a child, 
Vrould ^ve him his hand, relax his pace, and not go on quicker 
than his companion could follow. 6. What shall be said, too, 
if it generally happens that instructions given by the most 
learned are fer more easy to be understood, and more per- 
JBpicaous than those of others? For perspicuity is the chief 
virtue of eloquence, and the less ability a man has, the more 
be tries to raise and swell himself out, J as those of short 
^Stature exalt themselves on tip-toe. § and the weak use most 
Comp. i. 4, 23. 
. Satio.] Balio it tne tame u thioria ; oppoeed to praxia. Spaldmg. 
/daiaWaa meaiiB method j and intimateB tlist the tuuii) leaniod teucher 
will be more methodiod, the leas lenmed less metbodienl, TWnriiu. 
Z DQalare,] In allusion, perhaps, to tha fabts of the frog end tlis 
I, Phiedr. L 34. Raiding. 
i Staltir& bra'et ia digiiot eriguntwr.l An illwHtrstton ^lOvco'woi.Vj 
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threats. B. As to those whcse style is inflated, diaplayiia 
vitiated taste, and who are fond of Bounding words,* o * 
from any other mode of vicious affectation, I ara coi 
that they lal«ur under the Eault, not of strength, hut of w 
nesB, as bodies are awollen, not with health, bui \vith d' 
and aa men who have erred from the straight road generj 
mnke stoppagea.f Accordingly, the less able a teacher is, ^ 
more obscure will he be. 

10. It has not escaped my memoiy, that I s 
preceding book,! (when I observed that education 
was preferable to that a| home,) that pupils commencing t 
studies, or but little advanced in them, devote themseM 
more reitdily to imitate their acbool-fellows than their mttsti 
Buch imitation being more easy to them. This remark i 
be miderstood by some in such a sense, tliat the opinion 
I now advocate may appear inconsistent with that whichfl 
advanced before. 11. But such inconsistency will be i^ 
from me ; for what I then said is the very best of r 
why a boy should be consigned to the beat possible ii 
because even the pupils under him, being better ta,ught t 
those under inferior masters, will either speak in such \^ 
manner as it may not be objectionable to imitate, or, if tli^r 
commit any faults, will be immediately corrected, whereas the 
leas learned teacher will perhaps praise even what is wrong, 
aud cause it, by his judgment, to recommend itself to those 
JoLdsob in his Lifb of Oraj, who, he says, is " tall 



all hj walking on tip- J 

idi are tbosa who irft H 
those who are alw^« % 



• Tumidoi, el cormptoi, el timmlot.'] Tba , 
foolishly ambitiom of sublimity ; the corriipli, those who are alw^« 
aiming to say soraethiog witty or claver ; the limtvli, those who aeek 
for fine-souDding words and phrases. RiMiv,. 

t Zkvertniil.'] Da-erlwit in hoepUia. go to seik lodgiog for ttie mgh^ 
and thus arrive at a later period at their place of dEstiuation, whif^ if 
tbey had kept to the light road, the; migbt have reached on the dKJ 
OD which they started. SpoLding. An obacure passage, and perhi^ 
not free iram unsoundness. The aecocd comparittOQ, Ilka the finl^ 
ought to indicate something wrong lying hid uniler the ^peanmoe (^ 
what ig right. . , . We may suppose thut those wbci have quitted the 
light track, seek for derertictUa, bje-roade, for the s^e of amusing 
tbemielves, of of shortening the rematDder of their journey. AiIUb. 
The reader ma; use hie juilgment as to which of these two iUuBtratioBi 
is to be preferred. That of RoUin may receive something like Buppoxt 
from Liv. \s,T ; Et lcge«tibiit vdut deverlicuta omoniii — jaararent. 
; C a sect. 30. 
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■bo listen to it. 12. Let a maslar tlierefore be excellent aa 
nil in eloquence aa in moralB ; one who, like Homer's 
ftcsDix,* may teach his pnpil at once to speak and to act. 



CHAPTER IV. 



munentary eienrisea, S 1. NumtlTes, or Btstements of fnota, S — t. 
£iubBnui(« in early oompoBitiuus better tluui aterillty, l — B. A 
teiLcher nhuulil not be without imugination, or too much given to 
find fault with his pupil's attemptB, 8 — 1*. The pupil's oompo- 
ritioDB should be writteu with great oara, 16—17. Eieroiaea in 
coufirmatioD and refutation, 18, 19. In conmieDdatioiiaiiil censure 
of iranarlable men, 20—21. Common plaoaa, 22, 23. Theses, 24, 
35. RaaaoQB, 20. Written preparationa for pleadings, 27 — 32. 
ProJHi and ceoeure of particular laira, 33 — 40. UeclaoiatioiiB an 
fictitioiiB Eubjecla a later iniention, 41, 42, 

I BBALL now proceed to state what I conceive to be tbe 
£rst duties of rhetoricians in giving instruction to their 
^pils, putting off for a while the consideration of what is 
alone called, in common language, the art of rhetoric ; for to 
me it appears most eligible to commence with that to which 
the pupil has learned aomething similar under the griun- 



S, Since of narrations, (besides that which we use in 
pleadings.) we undarstaud that there are three kinds ; the 
/able,f which is the subject of tragedies and poemB,J and 
which is remote, not merely from truth, but from the appear- 
ance of truth ;§ the argumentum, whidi comediea represent, 
■ud which, though false, baa a, resemblance to truth ; || and 
tbe hittort/, in which is contained a relation of facts ; and 
le we have conaigiied poetio narratives to the grammarians,^ 

Qiad, bL. iSS. 
Or mytb[>logical subject. 
. That ia eptc poems, in wbich we find much that is at TarianeB, not 
only with truth, but with probability ; nurativea wbich Aristotle in 
"* '■ PoatJcB c&lls dXoyo. aliraTa, Cappen/nier. 

i As the fables of Atreus anil Tbyentes, Medea, Iphigenia, and aH 
|he Btorioa of metamorphoBes. Cio. Rhetor. L 19. Cantetariia, 
H Ab approBchkig nearer to nature and the teal events of life. 
^ Boole J. a 4. 
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let the historical form the coiumencement of atiiiy under the 
rhetorician; a kind of narrative which, as it hi 
truth, has also more of substance. 3. What appi 
the beat method of narrating, I will show when I t 
judicial part of pleading.* In the meantime it will suffice 
intimate that it ought not to be dry and jejune, (for wh 
necessity would there be to bestow so much pains upon study,' 
if it were thought sufficient to state fa^ts without dress or 
decoration ?) nor ought it to be erratic, and wantonly adorned 
with fer-fetched descriptiona, in which many speakers indulge 
with an emulation of poetic licence. 4. Both these kinds of 
narrative are faulty ; yet that which springs from poverty is 
worse than that which cornea from exuberance. 

From boys perfection of style can neitiier be required nor 
expected ; but the fertile genius, fond of nohle eSbne, and 
conceiving at times a more than reasonable degree of ardour, 
is greatly to be preferred. Nor, if there be something or 
exuberance in a pupil of that age. would it at all displease me. 
I would even have it au object with teachers themselves to 
nourish minds that are atill tender with more indulgence, and 
to allow them to bo satiated, as it were, with the milk of 
more liberal studies. The body, which mature age may after- 
wards nerve, may for a time he somewhat plumper than seema 
desirable. 6. Hence there is hope of strength ; while a 
child that has the outline of all his limbs exact commcmly 
portends weakness in subsequent years. (Let that age he'' 
^ J. daring, invent much, and delight in what it inventa, though 
^^"^ •J it he often not sufficiently severe and correct. The remedy 
iS ibr exubera nce is easy ; barrenness is incurable hy any labour. 
t. That temper in boys will afford me little hope in which 
mental effort is prematurely reatrained by judgment. I like 
what is produced to be extremely copious, profuse even heyond 
the hmits of propriety. Years will greatly reduce super- 
fluity ; judgment will smooth away much of it; aom ' ' 
will be worn off, as it were, by use, if there be but 
from which something may be hewn and polished off, and! 
such metal there will be, if we do not make the plate too tl ' ' 
at first, BO that deep cutting may break it, 8. That I hi 
•uch opinions concerning this age, he will be less likely 
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wonder who sliall have read what Cicero* says: "I wiah 
fecundity in a joung man W give itself full scope." 

ibove all, therefore, and especially for boys, a dry matter ts ' . 
to be avoided, not less tban a dry soil, void of oil moisture, for 
plants that are still teodeTjy Under the influence of sucE~~a 
tutor, they at once become dwarfish, looking aa it were 
towards the ground, and daring to aspire to nothing above 
oreiy day talk. To them, leanness ia in place of health, and 
weakness instoad of judgment : and, while they think it 
sufficient to be free from feult, they fall into the fault of 
being free from all merit. Let not eren maturity itself, 
Uierefore, come too fast ; let not the must, while yet in the 
vat, become mellow, for so it will bear years, and be improT«d 
by age 

10. Nor ia it improper for me, moreover, to offer this ad-^ 
monition : that the powers of boys sometimes sink under too', 
great Beverity in correction ; for tbey despond, and grieve, and 
at last hate their work, and, what is most prejudicial, while 
they fear every thing, they cease to attempt any thing. 
11. There ia a similar conviction in the minds of the culti- 
laton of trees in the country, who think that the knife must 
not be applied to tender shoots, as they appear to shrink from 
the steet. and to be unable as yet to bear an incision. IS. A 
taacher ought therefore to he as agreeable as possible, that 
remedies, which are rough in their own nature, may be 
rendered soothing by gentleness of hand ; be ought to praise 
Bome parts of his pupils' performances, to tolerate some, and 
to alter others, giving his reasons why the alterations are 
made ; and also to make some passages clearer by adding 
something of his own. It will also be of service too at times, 
for the master to dictate whole stibjecta himseli^ which the 
pupil may imitate and admire for the present as his own. 
18. But if a boy's composition were so faulty as not to admit 
of correction, I have found him benefited whenever 1 told him 
to write on the same sulgect again, after it had received fresh 
treatment from me, observing that " he could do still better," 
since etudy is cheered by nothing more than hope. 
14. Different ages, however, are to be corrected in different 
ways, and work is to be requirftd and amended according to 
tbe d^ee of the pupil's abilities, I used to say to boys when 
• De Orat. ii 21. 
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liey attempted any tiling eitravoganl or verbose, that " I 
•atisfied with it for tlie present, but tbat a time would c 
when I should not allow them to produce compositions of Bt 
a. character." Thus they were eatisfied with their abilities, and I 
yet not led to form a wrong judgment, I 

16. But that I may return to the point from which I I 
digressed, I should wish narraliona to be composed with th« | 
utmost possible care ; for as it is of servioa to boys at an early 
age, when their speech is but just commenced, to repeat what 
they have heard in order to improve their faculty of speakiog; 
(let them accordingly be made, and with very good reason, t 
go over their story again, and to pursue it from the middle, 
either backwards or forwards ; but let this be done ouly whils 
they are still at the knees of their teacher, and, as they can do 
nothing else, are beginning to connect words and iMngs, that 
they may thus strengthen their memory ;) so. when they shall 
have attained the command of purs and correct language, ex- 
temporary garrulity, without wailing for thought, or scarcely 
taking time to rise,* is the oi&pring of mere ostentatious 
boastfulness. 16. Hence arises empty exultation in ignorant 
parents, and in their children contempt of application, want of 
all modesty, a habit of speaking in the worst style, the practica 
of all Icinds of faults, and, wlmt has oft«n been fatal even to 
great proficiency, an arrogant conceit of their own abilities. 
17. There will he a jiroper time for acquiring facility of 
speech, nor will that part of my subject be lightly passed over 
by roe ; but in the mean time it will be sufficient if a boy with 
all his care, and with the utmost application of which that age 
is capable, can write something tolerable. To this practice let 
him accustom himself, and make it natural to him. He ontf J 
will succeed in attaining the eminence at which we 
the point next below it, who shall learn to speak c 
before he learns to speak rapidly. 

18. To narrations is added, not without advantage, the ti 
of refuting and confirming them, which is called ayatxiui) a 
Karceoitsu^.t Thia may be done, not only ivith r 

■ Vix mrgendi mom.'] They scarcely allow themaelveB tims to tr, 
from their seat before they begin to apeak. Copperonwr. 

t The meBniag of theae terms ia pretty weU intimated by QuintiL 
bimBelf ; avna-Efv^ ia refiitaliim, Hnd rnraircfu^ ia onerfiOB. TuruBbn 
Uora concerning them may be aeeu in Aphthotiiui. 
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bbulous Bulgecta, and such as are related in poetry, but with 
regard eveo to records in our own annals ; aa if it be inquired 
whether it is credible that a crow settled upon the head of 
Falerius when he was fighting, to annoy the face and eyes of hit 
Oallic enemy with his beak and uings,* there will be ample 
nintter for discussion on both sides of the question; Id. as 
there will also be concerning the serpent, of which Scipio it 
laid to have been bom,f aa well as about the wolf of Romulus, 
■nd the Egeria of Nvma. As to the hiatoriea of tlie Greeks, 
there is generally licence in them similar to that of the [loets. 
Questions are often wont to arise, too, concerning the time or 
place at which a thing is said to have been done ; sometimes 
even about a person; as Livy, for instance, is frequently in 
doubt, and other historians differ one from another. 

20. The pupU will then proceed by degrees to higher 
efforts, to praise illustrious characters and censure the t'm- 
a esercise of manifold Eidvantage ; for the mind is 
thus employed about a multiplicity and variety of matters ; 
the understanding is formed by the contemplation of good and 
evil. Hence is acquired, too, an extensive knowledge of 
thiugs in general; and the pupil is soon furnished with 
examplet, which are of great weight in eveiy kind of causes, 
and which he will use as occasion requires. Ql. Next succeeds 
exercise in comparison, ahich of two characters is the better or 
the worse, which, tJiough it is managed in a similar way, yet 
both doubles the topics, and treats not only of the nature, but 
of the degrees of virtues and of vices. But on the management 
of praise and the contrary, as it is the third part of rhetoric, 
I shall give directions in the proper place. J 

82. Common places, (I speak of those in which, without 
specifying persons, it is usual to declaim against vices them- 
selves, as gainst those of the adulterer, the gamester, the 
lioentiaut person,) are of the veiy nature of speeches on trials 
and, if you add the name of an accused party, are real accu- 
sations. These, however, are usually altered from tlieir 
treatment as general subjects to something specific, as when 
the subject of a declamation is a blind adulterer, a poor 
gamester, a licentious old man. US. Sometimes also they have 

• Livy, book vii ; Aul. CklL Is. ^ 

5AaL Oell. viL 1, 
aiii.a7. 



their use in a defence; for we occaaioually speak ia favoirf 
of luxurg or licentiousness ,** aad a procurer or parasite ii 
sometimea defended in such a way, that we advocate, not the 
parson,!" but the vice. 

'J4. Theses, which are drawn from the compariaon of things, 
BS whether a cawttry or city life ii more desirable, and whether 
the merit of a lawyer or a soldier is the greater, are emineutlf 
proper and copious auhjects for eserciae in speaking, and oot^ 
tribute greatly ta improvement, both in the province of persna- 
sion and in discussions on trials. The latter of the two 
subjects juat mentioned is handled with great oopiouaneas bj 
Cicero in his pleading for Murena. 25. Such theses as tha 
following, whether a man ought to marry, an<l ahelker political 
offices should be sought, belong almost wholly to the deU- 
berative species, for, if persons be but added, they will be 
BuaBory.f 

28. My teachers were accustomed to prepare ua for conjec- 
tural causes^ by a kind of ei^ercise far from useless, and very 
pleasant to ua, in which they desired us to investigat* and 
show whi) Venus among the Laced/Bmoitians was represented 
armed;\\ why Cupid teas thought to be a boy, and winged, and 
armed with arroas and a torch,'! and questions of a similu 
nature, in which we endeavoured to ascertain the intention, 
object about which there is so often a question in contro' 
eies. Thia may he regarded as a sort of chria,** 

37. That such questions aa those about witnesses, whether' 
w ought always to believe them, and concerning arguments, 
vhelher we ought to put any trust ia trifiing ones, belong to 

• Gflsnar ohBBrVBB that Cicero has doi 
oration for Csliue, though with great a 
cart&inlj some palluttion of those vicea 

t For then it would cease to be a lociit conimunu, and becams || 
coNJC Spalding. 

± Suaioria, perauasory or diBBuaaory, i, e. deliberativa. 

I In which it ia inquired whether a thing is, or ia not ; why ST. 
thing is as it ia ; with what intention ajijthing was done. Sua 
queatioDa were said to belong to the slatiit conjeccuralia ; 
c 2. Cappfrmiier. 

II The cauaa is aaid by Lnotantius, Inst, Dlv. i. 20, to have been t 
bravery eibibitad by the Spartan women on a certuin oeoaaiot 
the Ueaaeniana, when a temple waa vowad to Venae armaia, 

H See Propert. ii B, 
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pleiiding, ia bo maoifeBt that eome speakers,* sot 
linguiabed in civil offices, have kept them ready in writ- 
ing, and have carefully committed them to memory, that, 
whenever opportunity should offer, ilieir entemporary speecheB 
might be decorated with tbeni, as with omnnienta fitted into 
ibem.t 28, By which practice, (for I cannot delay to espreao 
my judgment on the point,) they appeared to me to confess 
great weakness in themselves. For what cnu such men pro- 
duce appropriate to particular caoses, of whlcti the aspect is 
perpetxially Taried and d6w ? How can they reply to queationa 
propounded by lie opposite party ? How can they at once 
meet objections, or interrogate a witness, when, even on topics 
of the commonest kind, such as are handled in most causes, 
uoable to pursue the moat ordinary thoughts in any 
irorda but thoae which they have long before prepared ? 28. 
When they aay the same things in various pleadings, their^'. 
cold meat, as it were, served up over and over agaia, must 1 1 
either create loathing in the speakers themselves, or their ' 
unhappy household furniture, which, as among the ambitious 
poor, ia worn out by being used for several different purposes, 
muBt, when detected so often by the memory of their hearers, 
cause a feeling of shame in them ; 30. especially as there is 
scarcely any cotnman place so common, which can incorporate 
well with any pleading, unless it be bound by some link to 
the peculiar question under consideration, and which will not 
show{ that it is not so much inserted as attached ; 31. either 
because it is unlike the rest, or because it is very frequently 
borrowed without reason, not because it is wanted, but because 
it is ready ; as some speakers, for the sake of sentiment, m-y 
troduce the most verbose common places, whereas it is from' 
tho subject itself that sentiments ought to arise. 33. Such I 
remarks are omameotal and useful if they spring from the 
question, but every remark, however beautiful, unless it tends 
to gain the cause, is certainly auperfluoua, and sometimoa 
• As HortenduB ; aee ii. 1, 11. Spalding. 

t &nblemiiti>.] The word aigniSeH anything that in inierted in or 
igiplieil to any other thing. Thus in Cicero embUmata is uaed for 
omtmenta attached to gold and eilvar vasea, capable o! being taken off 
■t pleuure. Bodin. 

X AppaTiatqvt^ The lenee of the test is clear, but the constmetion 
obacmro ; nor has say Batisfactory explanation or emendation of it 
been proponsd. 
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even noz'ouB. But this digression has beea sufficiently pr»' 
longed. 

33. The praite or censvre of lami requires more matuw 
powers, auQh as ma; almost BufRce for the verj' highest eSar^Ai 
Whether this exercise partakes more of the nature of delibet*' 
tive or controversial oratory, is a point that varies according 10' 
the custom and right of particular nations. Among the 
Greeks the proposer of taws was called to plead before tlu 
.judge ; among the Romans it was customary to recommend or 
disparage a law before the publia asaemhly.* In either case, 
however, few arguments, and those inmost certain.t are 
advanced ; for there are but three kiuda of laws, relating to 
taored, public, or private righu. 34- This division has regard 
chiefly to the commendation of a law,| aa when the speaker 
extols it by a kind of gradation, because it is a law, because it 
is pBblic, because it is made to promote the worship of the godi, 
35. Feints about which questions usually arise, are common to 
all laws;§ for a doubt may bo started, either concerning the 
right of him who proposes the law, (as concerning that of 
Publiui Clodius v>ho mas accused of not having been properly 
created (riiiine,||} or concerning tlie -validity of the proposal 
itself, a doubt which may refer to a variety of i 

* Certain judgea were appointed b; the asBembly of the p 
railed nmnoiMa, before wbom the proposer of a, new law had to 
and support it; bis adveraariea were the defenders of the □ 
which the new oeb would abrogate. Spalding, 

+ Fen certa,] In opposition to the particulars to which he alladas U 
the tollowiag seotion, de quibia ftwBrt mhl, i.e., dnhiiari. The ai 
mentB advanced in favour or condemnation of a law are generally at _ 
ta can have but one tendency, that is, to prove the law to be eitlutf 
extremely good or eitremely bod ; they sre very seldom such &b obD 
be turned to advantage on either side of the question. Spalding, 

t It is only however the aid law that can be thus pmiBCd ; for the 
new, when it ia propoaed, is not properly a law. Sp<UaiTiJf. 

§ The puiuts meant by QulntiUan, says Spalding, are such as regard 
the mere form and mode of proposing or bringiug forward a law ; for 
whether a low waa good or bad would appear from tie nature and 
tendency of it. 

II ClodiuB, being a patrician by birth, could not be made s tribuM 
of the people, witliout liaving bean fliet made a plebeian by adapljoiv 
Cicero maiutained that hia adoptiun had been irregular, Pro Domo, Qi. 
13—17, where reference is also made to the mapket and to fAna 
tnartel-dayi J on which the reader may conault EmestJ'a CIatIk 
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), ahether the proposal has been pubtished on three 

•kit day», or whether the law may be said to have been 

reposed, or to be proposed, on an irnproper day, or contrary 

> frotesis, or io the auspices, or in any other wafi at variance 

n(h legitimate proceedings ; or whether it be opposed to any 

tm still in force. 36. But such couaidenitiona do not entet 

nU these early exercises, which are without any allusiou to 

msons, times, or particular causes. Other points, whether 

leated in real or fictitious discussions, are much the same i 

'<a the ikult of any law must be n ilhpr in anrdii rj r 'n mftifcr 

n. As to words, it is questioned whether they be sjijjicieatly i 

'xpreisive ; or whether there is any ambigtiily in them ; as to 

natter, whether the late is coTJsistent with itself; whether it 'j 

nght to have reference to past time, or Io individuals. But 

tile most common inquiry ia. whether it be proper or expedient. 

IS. Nor am I ignorant that of this inquiry many diviaions 

Ira mado by most professors ; but I, under the term proper, 

nelude conaistency with justice, piety, religion, and other 

imilar virtues. The consideration of justice, however, ia 

iBoally discussed with reference to more than one point ; for 

question may either be raised about the subject of the 

iw, as whether it be deserving of punishment or reward, or 

ibout tbe measure of reward or punishment, to which an objec- 

fion may be taken as well for being (do great as loo Utile. 39. 

Expediency, also, is sometimes determined by tlie nature tti 

the measure, sometimes by the circumstances of the lime, 

Ab to some laws, it becomes a question, whether they can be 

mfoTced. Nor ought students to be ignorant that laws are| 

Kimetimes cenaured wholly, sometimes partly, as examples of 

toth are afforded us in highly celebrated orations. HI. Nor 

does it escape my recollection that there are laws which me 

flot propoaed for perpetuity, but with regard to temporary 

lionoiitB or commands, such aa the Manilian law, about which 

there ia aa oration of Cicero. But concerning these no direc- 

tbns can be given in this place ; for they depend upon the 

vecniiar nature of the subjects on which the discussion is 

iaiged, and not on any general conaideration. 

41. On such subjects did the ancients, for the most part, I 
iexerctse the faculty of eloquence, borrowing their mode of' 
argument, however, from the logicians. To speak on fictiUooa ' 
eases, in imitation of pleadings iu the forum or in \;\M\t toxbij 
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eila, ia gBneraUy allowed to have become a pracljce 
tlifi Groeka, about the time of Demetrius Phale 
Whether that sort of esercise was invented by him, I 
have acknowledged also in another book*) have not succeeded 
in discovering ; nor do those who af&rm most positively tliat he 
did invent it, rest their opinion ou any writer of good, aa- 
thority; but that the Latin teachers of eloquence commenc«d 
this practice towards the end of the life of Lucius CrasBUB, 
Cicerot tells us; of which teachers the most eminent ww 
PlotiuB, 
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CHAPTER V. 






AdTnntagea of reading history and speEolies, § 1 — 3. Ou what poh 
in them tie professor of rhetoric should lecture, 4 — 9. Fa-j)tj 
composition may sometimea be read, to eierciae the pupil'a jud; 
ment, 10—13. Usefulness of this eierciae, H— 17. Beat authoi 
to be rsad at an early b^, 18 — 20. Ths pupil should be cautlaua 
of imitadug very ancient or vary modem writers, 21 — SO. 

1. But of the proper mode of declaiming I shall speak o 
little further on ; in the mean while, as ne are treating of the 
first rudiments of rhetoric, I should not orait, I think, to 
observe how much the professor would contribute to the 
advancement of his pupils, if, as the explanation of the poets 
is required from teachers of grammar, so he, in like manner, 
would eiercise the pupils under hia care in the reading of 
history, and even stUl luore in that of speeches ; a practice 
which I myself have adopted in the ease of a few pupils, whose . 
age required it,; and wliose parents thought it would be ser- 
vicealile U> them. 2. But though I then deemed it an ex- 
cellent method, two circumstances were obstructions to the 

* If Ibat aekainrledg;meat naa made ia the book De Cavtit Corrvplre 
Eloqvfntia, it doea not occur in the Dialogue which- we hare under 
that title, ^latiiing, 

t De Orat. iii. 24, Conoeraing Plotiua, see Suet, de Clar. Rhet. cap. 
2 ; Seneca Khot p. 134 Bip, ; Vnrro in fragm. p, 289 Bip. ; Quintilian, 
li. 3, 148. Spcdding. 

J For most of hia puptla, HooonHiig to the cuatora of the Romans, 
bad come to Quintiiiaa at too advaoced an a^. Sue c 1, eect. 1 and S. 
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inclice of it; that long custom had established a different 
node of tenching and that ihej were mostly full-grown youtlw, 
Fho did not require that exercise, that were forming them- 
ekes on my model. 3. But though I should make a new 
liscovery ever so late, 1 should not be ashamed Ui recomtaeiid 
it for the future. I know, however, that this is now dona 

:g the Greeks, but chiefly by assistant- mast era, Bince the 
time would seem hardly sufBcient, if the professors were 
Rlwajs to lecture to each pupil aa he read. S, Such lecturing, 
indeed, as is given, that boys may follow the writiug of an 
•uthor easily and distinctly with their eyes, and such even ae 
fizplains the meaning of every word, at all uncomt 
occurs, is to be regarded as far below the profesi 
teacher of rhetoric. 

But to point out the beauties of authors, and, il 
ever present itself, their faults, is eminently consistent wit)) 
that profession and engagement, by which he offers himself to 
the publio as a master of eloquence, especially as I do not 
Tequire such toil from teachers, that they should call their 
pupils to their lap, and labour at the reading of whatever book 
esch of them may fancy. 6. For to me it seems easier, as 
veil as far more advantageous, that the master, after calling 
for silence, should appoint some one pupil to read, (and it will 
be best that this duty should be imposed on them by turns,) 
that they may thus accustom themselves to clear pronuncia- 
tioQ ; T. and then, after explaining the cause tor which the 
firB^on was ooniposed, (for so that which is said will be better 
nndereiood.) that he should leave nothing unnoticed which is 
important to he remarked, either in the thought or the lay- 
guage ; that he should observe what method is adopted in the 
txordium for conciliating the judge; what ckarnesi, brevity, 
Bnd apparent linceriiy, is displayed in the italement vf facts ; 
what design there is in certain passages, and what well con- 
cealed arltfice ; (for tjiat is the only true art in pleading which 
cannot be perceived except by a nkilful pleader;] S, what 
Judgment appears in the division of the matter; how snbtle 
and argent is the aryvmeTitation ; ivith what force the speaker 
excites, with wliat amenity he soothes ; what severity is shown 
in his invective*, what urbanity in his jesls ; how he com- 
mands the feelings, forces a way into the unde.retandvn^. uc>& 
makes tie opiaiona of ibe judges coincide witvi Vi».l. ^ift 
1 % 
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asserts, fl. Id regard to the itgle. toe, he should notice an} 
BxpresBion tliat is pecvdiarly appropriate, elegant, or en' " 
when the awplifieation deserves praise; what quality 
posed 'I it, what phrases are happily metaphorical, whit 
figures of speech are used, what part of the compositioa ia 
smooth and polished, and yet manly and vigoroat. 

10. Nor is it without advantage, indeed, that inelegant and 
faulty speeches, yet such as many, from depravity of taste, 
wotiid admire, sbould be read before hoya, and that it should 
be shown how many expressions in tbem are inappropriatd, 
(ibscure, tumid, low, mean, affected, or efieminate ; expressionii 
which, however, are not only estolled by many readers, but, 
what is worse, are extolled for the very reason that they are 
viciouB , 11. for straight- forward language, naturally expressed, 
seems to some of us to have nothing of genius ; but whatover 
departs, in any way, from the uommon course, we admire aa 
something exquisite ; as, with some persons, more regard it 
shown for figures that are distorted, and in any respect 
monstrous, than for such as have lost none of the advantages 
of ordinary conformation. 12. Some, too, who are attracted 
by appearance, think that there is more beauty in men mho 
are depilated and smooth, who dress their locks, hot from the 
eurling-irouB, with pins, and who are radiant with a com- 
plexion not their own, than unBophisticated nature can give; 
aa if beauty of person could be thought b> spring from cor- 
ruption of manners. \ 

13. Nor will tlie preceptor be under the obligation merd;^^ 
to teach these thin^, but frequently to ask questions upodtL 
them, and try the judgment of his pupils. Thus carelessnrat I 
will not come upon them while they iistea. nor will the instruc- 
lions that shall be given fail to enter their ears ; and they 
will at tlie same time be conducted to the end which ia sought 
in this exercise, namely that they themselves may conceiva 
and understand. For what object have we in teaclung thea^r 
hut that they may not always require to be taught ? 

14. I will venture to say that this sort of diligent 
will contribute more to the improvement of students than all 
the treatises of all the rhetoricians that ever wrote ; which 
doubtless, however, are of considerable use, but their scope is 
more general ; and how indeed can they go into all kinds of 
putstions tliat arise almost every day? 15, So, thou^' 
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certBin general precepts are given in the ntilitar_v tirt, it nil 
jet be of far more advantage to know what, plan any leailei 
haa adopted wisely or imprudently, and in what place or at 
what time ; for in almost every art precepts are of mucli lees 
avail thait practical experituetits. 16. Shall a teacher declaim 
ttiat he may be a model to his hearera, and will not Cicero 
ud Demoailienea, if read, profit them more? Shall a pupil 
if he commita faults iu declaiming, be conect«d before iho 
rest, and will it not be more serviceable to him to correct the 
speech of another? Indisputably ; and even raore agreeable ; 
for every one prefers that others' faults should be blamed 
Blher than his own. 17. Nor are there wanting more avgu- 
tnents for me to offer ; but the advantage of this plan can 
escape the observation of no one ; and 1 wish that there ma" 
not be BO much unwillingness to adopt it as tliere will bft 
pleasure in having adopted it.* 

18. If this method be followed there will remain a question 
ant very difScuU to answer, which is, what authors ought to 
be read by beginners ? Some have recommended inferior 
writera, Bs they thought them easier of comprehension ; othere 
have advocated the more florid kind of writers, as being better 
adapted to nourish the minds of the young. lU. For my 
part, I would have the best authors commenced at once, and 
read always ; but I would choose the clearest in style, and 
intelligible ; recommending Livy, for instance, to bu 
read by boys rather than Sallust, who, however, is the greater 
luBtorian,t but to understand him there is need of some pro 
ficiency. 20. Cicero, as it seems to me, is agreeable even to 
begiitnets, and sufficiently intelligible, and may not only profit, 
ont even be loved; and next t« Cicero, (as livy J advises,) 
■ucb authors as most resemble Cicero. 

21. There are two points in style on which 1 think that the 
greatest caution should be used in respect to boys ; one is 

* 0«iiier very judjcioual; observeg that feciiie ahould lie inserted in 
the tmt betweeu qtAm and turn dU^kdiit. 

+ Tber" bsj been much diBcuasion iitnong critica aa to whother kia 
in We Auforiie major at atutor is to be refarrad to SaJlust or Livy ; but 
tiut it ought to be referred to Salluat, will not be doubted, as 
Spalding obMrvea, hf aay one who refera to Martini, liv. 191 ; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 36; Tkcit. Ana. iii. SO ; Sen. Khet p. 27-1. 

J QuintilUn repeats tbis advieo of Livy in x. 1, 3S, wbeca ha bk.^* 
that it was pven in a letter to bid aozL But the letter \B\oet.. SiiaUxHg. 
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that no iiiftst«r, from being too mucli an admirer of antii^aitf, 
s)iould allow them to liarJen, aa it vieie, in the reading of the 
Gracchi, Cato,* aad other like authors ; for they would thoB 
become uncouth and dry ; since they cannot, as yet, nnder- 
atand iheir force of thought, and, content with adopting theif 
style, which, at the time it was written, was doubtless ei 
cellent, but is quite unsuitable to our day, they will appear to 
themselves to resemble tliose eminent men. 'H. The other 
point, which is the opposite of the former, is, lest, beinjf 
captivated with the flowers of modern affectinion, tliey should 
be so seduced by a corrupt kind of pleasure, as to love that 
luscious manuer of writing which is the more agreeable to the 
minds of youth in proportion as it has more affinity with 
them. 33. When their tast« is formed, however, and out of 
danger of being corrupted, I should recommend them to read 
not only the ancients, {from whom if a solid and manly forcq 
of thought be adojited, while the rust of & rude age is cleared 
olf, our present style will receive additional grace.) but also 
liters of the present day, in whom there is much merit, 
not condemned us to stupidity, but wo 

.. ourselves have changed our mode of speaking, and have 

, our fancies more than we ought; and thus the 

ints did not excel us so much in genius as iu severity oi 

r manner.] It will be possible, therefore, to select from the 
moderns many qualities for imitatioa, but care must be taken 
that they be not contaminated with other qualities with whioll 
tiiey are mixed. Yet (hat there have been recently, and are. 
now, many writers whom we may imitate entirely, I would nob 
only allow, (for why should I not?) but even affirm. 28. But 
who they are it is not for everybody to decide. We may evMi|' 
eiT with greater safety in regard to the ancients; and I wouVkl 
thej'efore defer the reading of the modems, that imitation : 
nut go before judgment. 
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Uon, the papil Bhoiild have but modsrata BHrUtanM, notto^^ 
much or too little. 

]. There haa beKu also a diversity of practice among 
tea<^rs in the foUowing respect. Some of thein. not cou- 
tining themselves to giviug directions as to the division of auj 
subject which they assignod their pupils for declamation, 
developed it more fully by speaking on it themselves, and 
amplified it not only with proofs but with appeals to the 
feelings, 2. Others, giving merely the first outlioes, ex- 
patiated aft«r the declamations were composed, on whatever 
poiuts each pupil had omitted, and polished some passages 
with no less care than they would have used if they had them- 
selves heea rising to speak in public. 

Both methods are beneficial ; and, therefore, for my own 
part, 1 give no distinction to eitlier of them above the other ; 
but, if it should be necessary to follow only one of the two, 
it will be of greater service to point out the right way at first, 
than to recall those who have gone astray from their errors ; 
3. first, because to the subsequent emendation tliey merely 
listen, hut the preliminary division they cariy to their medita- 
tion and their composition ; and, secondly, because they more 
■willingly attend to one who gives directions than to one who 
tinds faults. Whatever pupils, too, are of a high spirit,* are 
apt, especially in the present state of manners, to be angry at 
admonition, and offer sUent resistance t» it. 4. Not that 
fanlts are therefore to be less openly corrected ; for regard is 
to be had to the other pupils, who will think that whatever the 
master has not amended is right. But both methods should 
be united, and used as occasion may require. To beginners 
should be given matter designed.t as it were, beforehand, in 
proportion to the abilities of each. But when they shall ' 
appear to have formed themselves sofBciently on their model, 

* Vicaciorei.] Tliut ie, aays Spalding, alacrioret, animoiiorti, mpport- 
Ing his opiaioQ by eevsrai apt quotations. Capperonier uotiappilj 
thought Chat the word menut atate prcmfXioreM. 

t Pra^drmala.] A metaphorical expreaaion borrowed fronmrohiteota, 
who Bketch out their work either by tciographia, iehmigref/iia, at 
erthvgra^/tia. Turnebui. 
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a few brief directions may be given them, following which, 
tbe; may udvaace by tbeir own strength without any support 
0. It is proper that they should Bometimes be left to them- 
Eelveu. lest, from the bad Labit of being always led by thft 
effort!! of others, they should lose all capacity of attempting 
and producing anything for themselves. But when they si 
to judge pretty accurately of what ought to be said, tlie labour 
of tbe teacher b almost at an end ; though, should they still 
commit errors, they must be again put under a guide. 
7. Something of this kind we Bee birds practise, which divide 
food, collected in their beaks, among their tender and helpless 
young ones ; but, when they seem sufficiently grown, teach 
them, by degrees, to venture out of the nest, and flutter 
round their place of abode, themselves leading the way ; and 
at last leave their strength, when properly tried, to the open 
sky and their own self-confidence." 

" TsIariuB Flacou^ vii. 3T6 r 

Qualis adhua teneros aupremum pallida ftstus 

Mater ab exceUo pioduiit in aera nido, 

HortaturquB nequi, brevibuaque inenrgere peanU ; 

Hi™ ccBrulfli primuB ferit horror Olympi ; 

Jamqiie redire rogont, adauetaque qiisritur arbor. 

Ab wbeii the anxioua (!am her leader young 

LeailB fn>m their lofty nest to loftier skies, 

Bidding them follow her, and riee upborne 

On half-grown winga ; the blue expanse, firet tried, 

Strikes them witb dread ; they, buttering, chirp for laare 

Book to return, and asek th* accuatoin'd tree* 

Of which linea the germ, ns Burmann remarke, ii found in Orb 

Met Tiii. 213 : 

Telut ales lA alto 



rhe simile ia very happily adopted by Goldsmith : 
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CHAPTER VII. 

^|iili ahonld not always declaim 
times paBBQges frot 

1. Onb change, I think, should certainly be made in what 
is cualoraary with regard to the age of which we are spoaking. 
Pupils should not be obliged to learn bj heart what they have 
iDpoaad, and to repeat it, as is usual, on a certain day, a 
sk which it is fathers that principally exact, thinking that 
eir children ihen only study when they repeat frequunt 
leclamations ; whereas proficiency depends chiefly on the dili- 
^t cultivation of style. 3. For though I would wish buys 
impose, and to spend much time in that employ me lit, yet, 
> learning by heart, I would rather recommend for that 
{lUTpose select passages from oratioDS or histories, or any other 
sort of writings deserving of such attentioo. '6. The memory 
irill thus be more efficiently eiercised in maatering what is 
■nolher's than what is their own ; and those who shall have 
beea practised in this more difBcult kind of labour, will fix in 
their miuds, without trouble, what they themselves have 
mposed. as lieiuf^ more familiar* to them : they will also 
accustom themselves to Che best compositions, and they will 
always have in their memory something which they may 
imitate, and will, even without being aware, re-produce that 
feehion of style which they have deeply impressed upon their 
minds. 4. They will have at command, moreover, an abun- 
demce of the best words, phrases, aiid figures, not sought for 
'* occasion, but offering themselves spontaneously, as it 
!, from B store treasured within ibem. To this is added 
the power of quoting the happy expressions of any author, 
vhich. is agreeable in common conversation, and useful in 
pleading ; for phrases which are not coined for the sake of the 
cause in hand have the greater weight, and often gain us 
more applause than if they were our own. 

S. Yet pupils should sometimes be permitted to recite what 
they themselves have written, that they may reap the full 
reward of the'' 'abour from that kind of applause which is most 
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desired.* This peritiasion will most properly be grantj 
when they have produced something more polished than o, 
narj', that they may thus he presented with some 
their study, and rejoice that they have deserved to n 
composition. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Tuiety of talent ajid ilispusition in pupils requirea variety of ti 
meut, % 1 — 5. How fa.r an inclinaiion for any particular liui 1 
stud; should bo encouraged and cull^Tated, 6—13. 



without reason, regarded as ■ 
) observe accnrately the c" 

mdertakeu t 

!on the nature of each parti , 

in talent an incredible varia^ 

fe\Ter than those of the b 
a from orators themselves, } 

II their style of speaking, t 



I. It is generally, 
esceUeut quality in a 
ences of ability in those whom h 
and to ascertain in what directio 
larly inclines him ; for there is 
nor are the forms of the mind 
'i. This may be understood eve 
differ so much from each other 

uo one is like another, though most of them have g 
selves to imitate those whom they admired. 3. It 1: 
been thought advantageous by most teachers to instruct ei 
pupil ia such a manner as to cherish by learning the goA 
qualities inherited from nature, so that tlie powers may be 
assisted in their progress towards the object to which they 
chiefly direct themselves. As a master of pulsstric exercises, 
when he enters a gymnasium full of boys, is able, after trying 
their strength and comprehension in every possible way, to^ 
decide for what kiud of exercise each ought to be trainecl;^ 
a teacher! "f eloquence, they say, when he has clearlQ 
which boy's genius delights most in a concise a 



■ Tbat IB. the applauao of tlicir fellow Btudentg. If they tn 
wrote, and did not recite, they would gain, as Spalding obeerrei 
commendation of the master only. 

t Ila pr(reeptoreiA.'] The accusative depends on sonaethlng u 
■tood, which must be Bought in the preceding tUiie ritam ett, aim 
■omething similar, being Bupplied. That Quintilian is repantin| 
opiiiiuu of othe» a shown by the subjuuotives tvaiacat, pcntU, j 
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polished manner of speaking, and nhich in a spirited, or 
grave, or smooth, or rough, or brilliant, or elegant one, will so 
ictummodate his instructions to each, that he will be advanced 
in that department in which he shows most ability ; H. because 
aature attains far greater power when seconded by culture ; 
uid he that is led contrary to nature, cannot make due pro- 
gress io the studies for which he is unfit, and makes those 
:alents, for the eiercise of which he seemed born, weaker by 
neglecting to cultivate them. 

'. Tiiia opinion seems to me (for to him that follous reason 
there is free exercise of jlidgment even in opposition to 
received persuasions) just only in part. To distinguish pecu- 
liarities of taleot is absolutely necessary ; and to make choice 
of particular studies to suit them, is what no man would dis- 
countenance, 7. For one youth will be fitter for the study of 
history than another ; one will be qualified for writing poetry, 
another fur the study of law, and some perhaps fit only to be 
sent into the fields. The teacher of rhetoric will decide in 
accordance with these peculiarities, just as the master of the 
palastra will make one of bis pupila a runner, another a boxer, 
another a wrestler, or fit him for any other of the exorcises that 
are practised at the sacred game^. 

6. Bat he who is desiiued for public speaking must strive 
to excel, not merely in one accomplishment, but in all the 
accomplishments that are requisite for that art, even though 
some of them may seem too difficult for him when he is learn- 
ing them ; for instruction would be altogether tiuperfluous if 
the natural state of the mind were sufficient. 6. If a pupil 
tliat is vitiated in taste, and turgid in his style, as many are, 
is put under our care, shall we allow him to go on in his own 
nay ? Him that is dry and jejune in hiH manner, shall we not 
nourish, and, as it were, clothe ? For if it be necessary to 
jirune something away from certain pupils, why should it not 
l>e allowable to add something to others ? 10. Yet I would not 
fij^ht against nature ; for I do not think that any good quality, 
which is innate, should be detracted, but that whatever is 
inactive or deficient should be invigorated or supplied. Was 
that famous teacher Isocrates, whose writings are not stronger 
proofs that he spoke well, than his scholars that he taught well, 
inclined, when he formed such an opinion of Ephorua and 
Tbeopompua as to Bay that '' the one teantcd the rein and the 
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other the qjf,"* Ifl think that the slowness in the duller, ■ 

the! ardour in the more impetuous, were to be fostered by a 
cation ? On the contiury.t he thought that the qualide§ 
each ought to be miKed with those of the other. 12. We in 
180 far accommodate ourselves, however, to feeble iiiteUt 
(that ihey may be trained only to that to which i 
them ; for thus they will do with more success the only tl 
', which thej can do. But if richer material fall ii 
from which we justly conceive hopes of a trL 
rhetorical excellence must be left unstudied. 1 3. For thodj 
Buch a genius be more inclined, as indeed it must be, t 
exercise of certain powers, yet it will not he averse to thatfl 
3thers, and will render them, by study, equal to those in win 
it naturally excelled ; just as the ekjlfal trainer i 
exercise, (that 1 may adhere to my former illustration,) i 
not, if he undertakes to form a panuratiast, teach him J 
strike with his fist or his heel only, or instruct him merely^ 
wrestling, or only in certain artifices of wrestling, but i 
practise him in everything pertaining to the pancratiastic a. 

There may perhaps be some pupil unequal to si 
exercises. He m'lst then apply chiefly to that in which B 
can succeed. H. For two things are especially to be avoidefl 
one, to attempt what cannot be accomplished ; and the other, 
to divert a pupil from what he does well to something else for 
which he is less qualified. But if he be capable of instruc- 
tion, the tutor, like Nicostratus whom we, when young, knew 
at an advanced age, will bring to bear upon hira every art of 
instruction alike, and render him invincible, as Nicostratus 
was in wrestling and boxing,§ for success in both of which con- 

9 ; Brut. c. 68 ; also Quintil 1. 1, 74. 

TB Oratorum, p. 87. Spalding. 

iw.] I have taken a little liberty with t 

i^iiR, OD acoouni ot noothei' prtcediiig it. The seiit«Dce, if rendei 

witb einct litaralue^e, would bordlj pleaBe the English reader. Th*^ 

icholnr will esaily see the teoae. ■ 

I In ^ud mrrili ad ipeni oraiorii jimu* ngsmai.'] "On which iwfl 

IwvB justly risen to the hope of Ba orator." " Agfiredi ad mew," sa 

" ' ■ " ' ' ' ' ' " - d obtata, ati 



Spalding, ' 

% A psDcntiaBt and wrestler. 



1 qMi for ipid oi 

See FausBD. t. 21. The easing, l^d 
II', wliieh oocurs twice in ?uidaa, il 
ifer to a pkjer of that - 
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Ls he was crowaed on the same day. 15. How much more 
St such training, indeed, be pursued bj the tencher of the 
fiitnie orfttori For it is not enough that he should speak 
CDUciselji or artfaily, or Tehemently, any more than for a 
ringing master to B:EceI in acute, or middle, or grave tones 
only, or even in particuiai' subdivisiona of them : since elo- 
quence is, like a harp, not perfect, unless, with all its strings 
sLretohed, it he in unison from the highest to the lowest note. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Fupil< should regard their tt 



IS mtelleotual parents. 



■ Having spoken thus fully concerning the duties of 
teachers, 1 give pupils, for the present, only this one admoni- 
1, that thej are to love their tutors not less than their studies, 
1 to regard them ss parents, not indeed of their bodies, but 
of their minds, S. Such affection contributes greatly to im- 
provement, for pupils, under its infiuence, nil! not only listen 
nilh pleasure, but will beheve what ia taught them, and will 
desire to resemble their instructors, Tliey will come together, 
in assembUng for school, with pleasure and cheerfulness ; they 
will not be angry when corrected, and will he delighted when 
piuised ; and ihey will strive, by their devotion to study, to be- 
come as dear aa possible to the master. 3. For as it ia thg 
duty of preceptors to teach, so it is that of pupils to show 
themselves teachable ; neither of these duties, else, will be of 
avail without the other. And as the generation of man ia 
effected by both pareuts, and as you will in vain scatter seed, 
unlesa the furrowed ground, previously softened, cherish it. 
so neither can eloquence come to its growth unless by mutual 
agreement between him who communicates and bim wha 
r«ceivea 



CHAPTER X. 

Bemftrki on dv^UmatioDB, S 1, 2. Injudiciousneaa ii 

Bubjecta has been on obstructton to iinproTumeat in eloqucnL 
3 — 5. On what aort of aubjecta popila may be parmittedj 
deolaim, S — 8. What alterations should be made ir "' " 
ptactiee, 9 — 16. 

1. When the pupil hoa been well instructed, and aufficien 
exercised, in theae preliminaj'y studies, which bti 
selves incousiderable, but members and pirtions, as it were,^ 
higher branchea of learning, the time will have nearly arriM 
for entering on deliberative and judicial subjects. But befM 
1 proceed to speak of those matters, I must say a few won^ 
on the art of declamation, which, though tbe most recen^ 
invented* of all exercises, is indeed by far the moat uaefq 
a. For it comprehends within itself all those eiercisea of w 
I have been treating, and presents us with a very close n 
blance to reality ; and it has bc^en so m\ich adopted, e 
that it is thonght by many sufficient of itself to form o 
since no excellence in continued speaking can be specifii 

which is not found in this prelude t to speaking. 3. T 

practice however has so degenerated through the fault of ths 
teachers, that the hcenae and ignorance of declaimers have been 
among the chief causes that have corrupted eloquence. But 
of that which is good by nature we may surely make a good 
use. 4. Let therefore the subjects themselves, which shall bQ 
imagined, be as like as possible lo truth; and let declamatiom 



1 

ings for which they were introduced as a preparation. 



the utmost extent that is practicable, imitate those pleatU 
- F« 



as to mafficians,l oiiA the pestilence, and oracles,^ and si 

* See L 4, 41, 42. 

f Mediiatume,] That is ^(Xlrq, or cxerctK, Capperonier. 

i Such a subject aa that of the tenth of the deolamstiouEi aBoribaJ 
to Quintilian, entitled Sepulchntm Jncantaium. 

% Peutilentiaai, ft reBponsa.] These two words appear to refer to IIm. 
same subject, which is that of tha 326th declamation of those caJlod 
Quintilian'B : A people Buffering from peHtaon™ sent a deputy tft 
consult an oracle about a reiuEdy ; the answer given him was that hf 
mnat Bacrifice hia own Bon. On bia return be cotnmnnicatsd the oi * 
to his son, bnt concealed it from the public authoritLea, telling t 
that they had to perform certain aaerod riles. Wlien tha ntea i 
Sniahed, the peatileuce did n«t abate ; and tlie sou then put himself W 
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n more cruel than those of Irageiy, and other subjecta 

more imagiaarf than these, we shall in vain seek tbem among 

<omimt aiA interdicts.* Wbat, tben, itmaj be said, ehall ne 

srer suffer students to handle such topics as are above belief, 

id (to say ihe truth) poetical, so that they may expatiate and 

xuU in their subject, imd awull forth as it were into full 

iody?t 6. It would indeed be best not to sofFer them ; but 

A least let not the subjects, if grand and turgid, appear also, 

to him %rho regards them with severe judgment, foolish and 

ridiculous ; so that, if we must grant the use of such topics, let 

he deciaimer swell himself occasionally to the full, provided 

understands that, as four-footed animals, when thej have 

in blown with green fodder, are cured by losing blood, and 

IS retmu to food suited to maintain their strength, so must 

turgidity [ be diminished, and whatever corrupt humoure he 

\ contracted bo diacharged, if he wishes to be healthy and 

Itrong; for otherwise his empty swelling will be hampered§ at 

' first attempt at any real pleading. 

. Those, assuredly, who think that the whole e\en;iBe of 
ileclaiming is altogether diifereut from forensic pleading, do 
dot see even the reason foe which that exercise was instituted- 
B. For, if it is no preparation for the forum, it is meruly like 
Qieatiica] ostentation, or insane raving. To wbat purpose is 
it to instruct a judge, who has no existence ? To state a case 
(hat all know to be Bctitious ? To bring proofs of a point oa 
which no man will pronounce sentence ? This indeed is nothing 
iflDore than trifling ; but how ridiculous is it to excite our fee!- 
pngs, and to work upon an audience with anger and sorrow, 
[ariless we are preparing ourselves by imitations of battle for 
6erioQS contests and a regular field? 9. Will there then be 



death. After the pestflmce "bsA suWded, tha father woa acouaed of 
' treuoD to the state. See alao Deelamat. 3S4, and the 19th uud 4Srd 
ti titou SBcribed to CalpkiiniiuB Flaccus. 

* Law tarnu; tpmiMo woa wheo a litigant eogsRcd to pay a certaia 
mnn of tnonej if ba loat the cause ; an interdict was when the prajtor 
•rderad or forbade anjthiiig to ha dona, chiefly in regard to property. 

+ Quati in carpui eaiit.] Cnmpare c i, sect. 5. 
_{ Adiifa, fat 

5 iJepryAfiuirfw.] Not etiiiivalant to i-Rvenietur ist agnnKftvr, but la 
b arctwn dtfvrttvr «< laMaUt, m erptdire nitnenj. Bee i. I, 3<i 
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no difference, it may be asked, between tJie mode o: 
at the bar, and mere exercise in declamation? T anBwer, i 
if we apeak for the sake of iraproveraent, there will be] 
difference. I wish, too, that il were made a part of the e 
ciao to use names ; • that causes more complicated, and reqil 
ing longer pleadings, were in vented; that we were less afraioT 
words in daily use ; and that we were in the habit of miiiglq 
goats with our declamation ; all which points, however we ^i 
have been practised in the schools in other respects, find! 
novices at tlie bar. , 

10. But even if a declamation be composed merelj for S 
play, we ought surely to exert our voice in Bome degreel 
please the audience. For even in tbose oratorical compq 
tions, which are doubtless based in some degree upon truth, t 
are adapted to please the multitude, (such as are the panea 
rioB which we read, and all that epideietic kind of eloquenta 
it is allowable to use great elegauce, and not only to 
ledge the efforts of art, (which ought generdly to be o 
in forensic pleadings,) but to display it te tbose who are eait^ 
together for the purpose of witnessing it. 12. Declamat 
therefore, as it is an imitation of real pleadings and deltbe 
tions, ought closely to resemble reality, but, as it carries «' 
it something of ostentatian, to clothe itself in a cert 
gance. 13. Such is the practice of actoTS, who do r 
nounce exactly as we speak in common conversation, for s: 
pronunciation would be devoid of art ; nor do they depart S 
from nature, as by such a fault imitation would be destroyed^ 
hat they exalt the simplicity of familiar discourse with a cep> J 

14. However some inconveniences will attend us from the 
nature of the subjects which we have imagined, especially as 
many particulars in them are left uncertain, which we settle as 
suits our purpose, as age, fortune, children, parents, strength, 
taws, and manners of cities; and other things of a similaij 
kind. 15, Sometimes, too, we draw arguments from the v 
faults of the imaginary causes. But on each of these poinw 



* Which were not ictrodiiceii m decli 



or paler, ti/rannicida, 
rai terma, reaaering the whole pap- 
like renlit;. In auatoriiB oratAnei 
\em Quiutilian aae ~ ' 
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. 'e ehaU Epeak in its proper place. For though the whole 
object of the work intended by ua has regard to the formfl- 
tion of an orator, jet, leat stndeDls may think anything want- 
ing, we ahal! not omit, in passing, whatever way occur that 
birlj reUtes to the teaching of the Bchoola. 



CHAPTER XI. 



me think iiiEtructioD in orator; unneceGBHry, S 1, 2. Bonsts aad 
practices of tiie igDorant, 3 — 5. Some study only ports of their 
Bpeechea ; want of connciion in their matter, 6, T. 

1. Fbom this point, then, I am to enter upon that portion 
the art with which those who have omitted tlie preceding 
JortioiiH usually commence. I see, however, that some will 
nipose me at the very threshold ; men who think that 
Uoquence has no need of ruleB of this kind, and who, satisfied 
nth their own natural ability, and tlie common methods of 
leaching and exercise iti the schools, even ridicule my dili- 
jence ; following the example of certain professors of great 
Bputation, It was one of those characters, I believe, who, 
leing asked what a figure and what a thovght was, answered 
hat " he did not know, but that, if it had any relation to his 
Mbjeet, it would be found in his declamation." 2. Another 
f them replied to a person who asked him " whether be was a 
ollower of Theodoras or Apollodorus," " 1 ara a prize- 
^bter."* Nor could he indeed have escaped an avowal of 
ignorance with greater wit. But such men, as tliej have 

pKnoMimti Theodoreus an ApollodoreuB esaet, Ego, vagvU. parmil- 

la lom,] TheodornB and ApollodoruB were nell-kuown ihetoriciuns, 

D Eaectioned by QuintUiaD. and leaders of parties. 3'ii^it jiar- 

iitti sigDifies oae who faTourcd the glGjiiiitora in the thtatre nnd 

10, called Thraca from their armour, has been shovm by tfae com- 

antaton on Suet Uomit c. 10. . . . The man to whom Quintillnn 

ides intjmates that be knew whom to favour in tbo areun Siod the 

IDS, but that for parties among rhetDricians be bad no cars, tiaraer. 

It IB almoit the saice aa if a person, upon being nxked wbether ba 

'-~1 a Kontinalist or a B«alist, were to reply. * I am a Ciirtbosiaa, 

. ia, I do not care for or do not know the namea Nan jiilist and 

•aliit.'' Bcbeller's Lexicon, s.v. farmiUariiu 
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sltoinud eminent repute through the gi 
natural powers, and have uttered many thin^ 
remeniLrance, have had very many imitalors that r 
them in negligence, but very few that approach them] 
ability. 3. They make it their boast that they speak f 
irapulse, and merely exert their natural powers ; and say ^ 
there is no need of proofs or arrangement in fictitious suhjat 
but only of grand thoughts, to hear which the auditory mllV 
crowded, and of which the best are the offspring of v 
Bonieness. 4. In meditation, also, as they use no i 
they either wait, often for soma days.* looking at the ceil 
for some great thought that may spoutnneously present i' 
or, exciting themselves with inarticulate sounds, 
trumpet, they adapt the wildest gestures of body, 
ntteraace. but to the excogitation of words. 

5. Some, before they have conceived any thoughts, 6x a 
certain heads, under which something eloquent i 
introduced : but, after modulating their words t 
aloud and for a long time, they desert their proposed, a 
ment, from despairing of the possibility of forming I 
1, and then turn to one train of ideas, and agaial 
'ed. fl. Those I 
ia not bestow their 
topics, in which 
view to any ceruin object, but throw 
3 they occur to them. 7. Hence it 
happens that their speech, being unconnected and made up of 
different pieces, cannot hang together, but is like the note- 
hooks of boys, in which they enter promiscuously whatever hiis 
been commended in the declamations of others. Yet they 
aoiuetimes strike out fine sentiments aud good thoughts (for so 
indeed they are accustomed to boast) : but barbarians and 
slaves do the same ; and, if this be sufficient, there is no ort 
at all in eloquence 

* Pturibm icspe di^nii.] QallfBue nnd Gesner tliought that then 
word*, ns abaurdly hjparbolical, iltoiild b« struck out of the 
Comp. iL a, ISO i X. 4, 1& 



another, all equally 
ever who seem to nave 
efforts on fictitious causi 
they do not direct their 
t detached thoughts 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Wky the ignorant often aeom to apeak with more force than tb* 
lumed, g 1—3. The; uttaulc mure boldly, and ura less afraid <.t 
failure, 4, 5. But they c^iniiut choone judiciaUBly, or prove with 
effect, 8. Their thoughts aomciiniea atrikiiig, 7. Aprmrent Ait 
adnuitagea of learned puliah, S. Unlevned speakera often 
TigorouB in deliierj. 9, 10. OccHsiouully Um much itdmired by 
teuibera of oratory, 11, 12. 

1, I MiiBT not forbear to acknowledgR, however, that people 
ia general adopt the noiiou that the uiileamed uppear to speak 
irim more force than the learned. But this opinion has its 
irigin chiefly in the mistake of tbose who judge erroneouelf, 
and who think that what has no art haa the more energy ; just 
as if they should conceive it a greater proof of etrength to 
break through a door than to open it, to rupture a knot than 
to untie it, to diug an animal than to lead it. &. By encb 
persons a gladiator, who rushes to battle without any know- 
ledge of arms, and a wrestler, who struggles nith the whole 
totce of his body to effect that which he has once attempted, is 
called 80 much the braver; though the latter is often laid 
prostrate by his own strength, and the other, however violent 
his assault, is withstood by a gentle turn of his adversary *a 

i. But there are some things concerning this point that very 
naturally deceive the unskilful ; for diviiion, tjiuugh it is of 
great consequence in pleadings, diminishes the appearance of 
strength ; what is rough is imagined more bulky tlian what is 
polished ; and objects when scattered are thought more 
numerous than when they are ranged in order. 

4. There is also a certain affinity between particular excel- 
lences and faults, in consequence of which a railer passes for a 
free speaker, a rath for a bold one, a prolix for a copious one. 
But an ignorant pleader raHs too openly and too frequently, to 
the peril of the party whose cause he has undertaken, and 
often to his own, 6. Yet this practice attracts the notice of 
people to him, because they readily listen to what they would 
not tiiemselves utter. 

Such a speaker, too, is far from avoiding that venturesoma- 

* HhtM, r^ementit impelS4, exc^l advemrii HoUif arttmJtu,] " Tbo 
flsziblo joint of the aiiverpary withatanda him [who is] of violent 
ateanlt f lehemimtii impdili being a ganitive af quoiit^. 
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ness vrhich lies in mere expression, * and makes den 
efforts ; whence it may happen that he who is always b 
something estravi^nt, ma; sometimes find Bometliiiig gr^ 
but it happens only seldom, and does not compensate 1 
undoubted faults. 

fl. It is on this account that unlearned speakers i 
times to have greater copiousness of language, because t. 
pour forth everj thing ; vfhile the learned use selection I 
moderation. Besides, unlearned pleaders seldom adhere* 
the object of proving what they have asserted ; by this m« 
tbey avoid what appears to judges of bad taste the drynea 
questions and at^uments, and seek nothing else but roaiterfl 
which they may please the ears of the court will 
gratifications. 

7. Their fine setitimeals themselves, too, at which alone tl 
aim, are more striking when all around them is poor I 
mean ; as l^hts are most brilliant, not amidst shades fl 
Cicero saya.t hut amidst utter darkness. Let Buch s 
therefore be called as ingenious as the world pleases, j 
it be granted that a man of real eloquence would receive | 
praise given to them as an insult. 

8. Still it must be allowed that learning dues take away 
Bomething, as the file takes something from rough metal, the 
whetstone from blunt instruments, and age from wine ; but it 
takes away what is faulty ; and that which learning has 
polished is less only because it is better. 

9. But such pleaders try by their delivery to gain the repu- 
tation of speaking with energy ; for they bawl on every 
occasion and bellow out every thing with uplifted hand, aa 

• lUwi quogtie oJferiMn, quod at in efoffatione ipid, ptricalitm, minUM 
jitat.] Spalding aays that bj ai/erum jjejTniZmn. is meant the otKer i«i« 
of the word danger, that is, the figurative Bense, it being used bare 
metaphoricallf, dutinct from "TOnunperifTuIuTn,'' real danger. HsBbould 
rather have said that we ehoold undaratand Quintiliui as referring to 
one kind of pBrwttlain which lies in the speaker'a matter or thoughta, 
and which he incure moiedicendi), heat, i ; and ADother kind which lies 
metely in his style of apsaking, in elnciUivne ipia, in which he is always 
luming at Bomething grand and striking. I translate the first by 
"peril," and the aocond by "ventureeomeneflB," aa they oaonot be both 
raodered by the same word in English Compare c. iL seci 3. 

t De Oral. iii. 36. The reference was first diaoovored by AJ- 
mdoveen. Gesner justly Dbserves that Quintilian alludes to the pat" 
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tliey call it, raging like madmen with incestiaiit action, panting 
' swaggering, and with everv kitid of gesture and movemeai; 
head. 10. To dap the handd together, to ^tamp the 
the ground, to atrike the tbigh, the breast, and the 
I with the hand, makes a wonderful impression on tut 
^ i of the lower order,* white the polished speaker, aa he 
lova how to temper, to vary, and to arrange the several 
parts of his speeuh, so in deliver; he knows bow to adapt hia 
eedaii to every variety of complexion in what he utters ; and, 
if any rule appears to him deserving of constant attention, it 
would be that he ahotild prefer always to be and to seem 
modest. But the other sort of speakers call that force which 
onght rather to be called violence. 

11. But we may at times see not only pleaders, but, what is 
&r more disgraceful, teachers, who, after having had some 
ahort practice in speaking, abandon all method and indulge in 
every kind of irregularity aa inclination prompts them, and call 
those who have paid more regard to learning than themselves. 
fiwlish, lifeless, timid, weak, and whatever other epithet of 
reproach occurs to them. 12. Let me then congratulate them 
as having become eloquent without labour, without method, 
without study ; but let me, as 1 have long withdrawn from the 
duties of teaching and of speaking in the forum, because I 
thought it TOoat honourable to terminate my career while my 
services were still desired, console mj leisure in meditating 
and composing precepts which I trust will be of use to young 
men of ability, and which, I am sure, are a pleasure to myself 



CHAPTER XIII. 

1 does not give rulea from whii^li there is no departure ; 
pleaderB must act occordiDg to the reguieitiona of their eubjects, 
J_7. Wbatau orator hua chiefly to keep in view, and bow far 
tttlea should be obeerved, 8 — 17. 

I. BrT let no man require from me such a system of 
precepts as is laid down by most authors of books of rules, a 

" Miri ad puHnium ctrnilum /mA.] The colour or dirt of the toga, 
Uid Btill more of the ttmica, which many of the poor wore without 
■nytiiiiig over it, chsracterizes a multitude of the lower and unedu- 
eated elms of psople. So Riu. Kp. vii. IT : lll')t i^uo^ Mrdidsi ct 

" " See Qaia t. vi. *, 0. Spald-xag. 
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1 which I should have to make certain laws, fiieJ 
iramutaljle necessity, for all etudeots of eloquence, commetia 
with the proamium, and what must be the clmracterof ' 
iug that the MtalemenI of faett must come next, and what ^ 
must ha observed in stiitiug them ; th&t after this d 
the proposition, or as some have preferred to call it, the I 
carrion,'* and then thst there must be b a cerlaiti orderm 
guestiont; adding also other precepts, which some sp 
observe as if it nere unlawful to do otherwise, and as i: 
were acting under orders ; 2. for rhetoric would be t 
easy and small matter, if it could be included in one 
bodj of rules, but rules must generally be altered to i 
the nature of each individual casei the time, the oi 
[ necessity itself; consequently, one great quality in 
is discretion, because he must turn his thoughts i 
directions, according to the different bearings of bis sub}^ 
3, What if you should direct a general, that, whenever he d 
up his troops for battle, he must range his front in line, ex 
his wings to the right and left, and station his cavalry to i 
fend bis flanks? Such a method will perhaps be the best, ■ 
often as it is practicable ; but it will be subject t 
from the nature of the ground, if a hill come in the way, if |e 
river inter|>ose, if obstruction be caused by declivities, woo" 
or any other obstacles : 4. the character of the enemy, t 
may make a change necessary, or the nature of the contest iI^^ 
which he has to engage ; and he will have to fight, sometimea 
with his troops in extended line, sometimes in the form of 
wedges, and to employ, sometimes his auiiliaries, and some- 
times his own legions; and sometimes it will be of advantage 
to turn his back in pretended Sight. 5. In like manner, 
whether an exordium be necessary or superfluous, whetlier it 
ahould be short or long, whether it should he wholly addressed 
to the judge, or, by the aid of somo figure of speech, directed 
oeousionally to others, whether the statement of facts should 
be concise or copious, contiimous or broken, in the order oi 
events or in any other, the nature of the causes themselves 
must show. 6. The case is the same with regard to the order _ 

3 question 
often he of advantage to one side, and another question ti 
other, to be asked firat; for the precepts of oratory are 
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r esii&Uslied by laws or public decrees, but whaiever is con 
ined in cbem was discovered bj expedieucj. 7. Yet I shall 
it deny that it is in general of service to attend in rules, or I 
rrite any : but if expediency sball suggeiit anv 
iance with them, we shall have to follow it 
g the authority of teachers. 
■ For my part 1 ehall, above all thiiigs. 

Direct, enjoin, and o'er and o'er repeat,' \ 
that on orator, in all his pleadings, should keep two things I 
in view, uHat » becoming, and what is expedient; but ir \ 
is ftequently expedient, and somotimes becoming, to makt 
some deviations from the regular aud settled order, as, in | 
statues and pictures, we see the dress, look, and attitude, 
varied. 8, In a statue, exacllg- uprighl, there is but vei-y 
little graceful uesa.t for the face will look straight fbi 
ward, the anus hang down, the feet will be joined, and thi 
whole figure, from top lo toe, will be rigidity itself; but a 
gentle bend, or, to use the expression, motion of the 
body, gives a certain animation to figures. Accordingly, the 
hands are not always placed in the same position, and a 
thousand varieties are given to the countenance. 10. Some 
figures are in a running or rushing posture, some are seated 
or reclining, some are uncovered, and others veiled, some par- 
take of both conditions. What is more distorted and elaborate 
than the Discobolus of Myron?! ^^^ ^ ^ly one shoold find 
fault with that figure for not being upright, would he not 
prove himself void of all understanding of the art, in which 
the very novelty aud difficulty of the execution is what is most 
desei'viDg of praise? 11. Such graces and charms rhetorical 
figures afford, both such as are iu the thoughts and such as 
lie in words, for they depart in some degree from the right 
line, and exhibit the merit of deviation from common practice 
13. Tlie whole face is generally represented iu a painting, yet 
Apelles painted the figure of Antigonua with only one side of 
• A vene from Virgil, .Sm, iii. 436, Pradicam, et repeteni itemmqut 
Utrum^ne MonAo, pradicam being purpoaety changed by Quintilian 
into pnxcipiamM 

f Quiatilian had some Dotion of tha waviDg lino nf baautf, of 
trhich Hogarth iiua eu ably treated. 

t See Pliu. H. N. luiv. 19. Luoian rhilopeeud. toL Tii p. 288, 
•iBip. 
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his face towards the spectator, that its disfigurement fnim f 
loss of an eje might be uoiicealed. Are not aome things 
like manner, to be concealed in epeaking, whether, i 
because they ought not to be told, or because they cannotB 
expressed as they deserve? 13 It waa in this way 1 
Tinianthes, a painter, 1 believe, of Cytbnus,* acted, in 
picture by which he carried off the prize from Colotes,J 
Teium ; for when, at the sacrifice of Iphigenia, be had redf 
sented Calchas looking sorrowful, Ulysses more sorrowful, i 
had given to Menelaua the utmost grief that his a 
depict, not knowing, as his power of representing feeling y 
exhausted, how he could fitly paint the countenance of t 
father, he threw a veil over his head, and left his grief to 1 
estimated by the spectator from his own heart. 14. To t 
device is not the remark of Sallust somewhat similar, " 
think it better to say nothing concerning Carthage, than 
but little? For these reasons it has always been custaraar 
with me, to bind myself aa little as possible to rules which than 
Greeks call xahXixd, and which we, translating the word as 
well as we can, term tininersalia or perpelaalia, " general" or 
" constant ;" for rules are rarely found of such a nature, that 
thej may not be shaken in some part, or wholly overthrown. 

Dut of rules I shall speak more fully, and of eacli in its 
own place. 16. In the mean time, I would not have young 
men think themselves sufficiently accomplished, if they have 
learned by art some one of those little books on rhetoric, 
which are commonly handed about, and fancy that they are thos J 
safe under the decrees of theory. The art of speaking dependn 
on great labour, jonatant study, varied exercise, reDeatettl 

• Tinianlhit. opii^rrr. CyAnJu*,] See Plin. H. N. iiiv, 86 ; Cio. OntLj 
C. 22; Vnl. Uai. Till. 11, ext. But it haa been JQBtly abserved tluitfl 
thB iialntar took the hint from Euripides, Ipbig. Aal, 1560. Spalding.'] 
What EuripideB aays is, that " Agamemnon, when he saw Ipbigems 
going to be eacrifioed, uttered a groan, and, turning away hU head, ahed 
tear?, veilina; his face with his robe." Spalding remarks that the 
do^tbt implied in opinor refers to the cuuntry of Timanthea, Quintlliaa 
nob being certain whether be was a CjthtiiBn or not; though why 
Quintilian abould have been ao amcioua to avoid error about t' ^ 
psinter'a country, wtien ho waa maraly mnkiug a passing obaervB ' 
on hia picture, it ia not eaay to bbj. Foi- further purtiouliini tl. __ 
TimantiieB nud hia paintiug, the reader mi y aoiuult South's DiotL b 
Biog. and Mythol. 
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trials, the deepest B^acity, and the readiest judgment. 16. 
But it is BEsiBied by riilsB, provided that the; poiiit out a fair 
toad, and not one single wheel-rut, from which he who thinks it 
unlawful to decline, must be contented with the alow progress 
of those who walk on ropes, Accordinglj, we oft«n quit the 
majit road, (which has been formed perhaps bj the labour of 
army,) being attracted by a shorter path ; or if bridges, 
brokeu down by torrents, have intersected the direct way, we 
ate compelled to go round about ; and if the gate be stopped 
Dp by flames, ne shall have to force a way through the wail. 
17. The work of eloquence is e^ttensive and of infioite variety, 
Jirasenting something new almost daily ; nor will all that is 
pcssibte ever have been eeid of it. But tbe precepts nhich 
have been transmitted to us I will endeavour to set forth, cou- 
Bideritig, at tbe same time, which of them are the most valua- 
ble, whether anything in them seems likely to be changed for 
tbe better, and whether any additions may be made to tljem, 
i^iDg taken from thera. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



1. Some who have translated ^»irof/xri frem GreeK into 
Latin, hare called it an oratoria and oratrix. I tvoald not 
deprive those writers of their due praise, for ecdeavouring to 
add to the copiousness of the Latin language, but all Greek 
words do not obey our will, in attempting to render them from 
the Greek, as all our words, in like maniier, do not obey that 
of the Greeks, when they try to express something of oura in 
their own tongue, Q. This translation is not less harsh than 
the euenlia and entia of Flavius,* for the Greek oieia : nor is 

" It is probaola that he ia the same person whom writera iu general 
call pBpirius Fsbianua, a contemporary of Seneea, a philosopher vieli 
atquainted \citA iht nature of thhtgi, aa he is called oy Plin. H. N. 
ZKXvi 21. Both the SenecaB, father and son, say a great deal of him, 
(he one in the Fnef. Controv. IL p. 132-134; the other in the Epiat. 
«d Lucil. 100. f^aldmg. But from Set). B)i. 5&, it appears, accordioK 
to the emendation i>f Moretiis, now generally adopteil, that Cicero had 
freviouiilv used tbe word. Compare Quint, viii. 3, S3, 
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it indeed exact, for oratoria will be taken in the sar 
tioculoria, oratrix as elocvirix. but the word r] 
whioh we are speaking, is tte same sort of word as eloqut 
and it is doubtless used in two senses by the Greeks. 3 
one aoceptatioQ it ia an adjeutive, ars rhetorica, as i 
piratiea : in the other a substantive, like philasophia 
eitia. We wish it now to have the signification ol 
atantive, just as yga/i,/iarix^ is rendered by the substantive 
lileratwa, not bj lileratris. which would be similar to oratria, 
nor by lileraloria, which would be similar to oratoria; but for 
the word rfielorice, no equivalent Latin word has been found. 
4, Let us not. however, dispute about the use of it. especially 
as we must adopt many other Greek words : for if I may use 
the terms fhyticM, musicui, geometra. I shall offer no un- 
seemly violence U> them by attempting to turn them into 
Latin ; and since Cicero himself uses a Greek title for the 
books which he first wrote upon the art, we certainly need 
be under no apprehension of appearing to have rashly trusted 
the greatest of orators as to the name of his own art. 

Rhetoric, then, (for we shall henceforth use this term with- 
out dread of sartastic objections,) will be best divided, in my 
opinion, iu such a manner, that we may speak first of the art, 
next of the artist, and then of the ti>ar^. The art will be that 
which ought to he attained by study, and is the knowledge how 
to ipeak well. The artificer is he who has thoroughly acquired 
the art, that ia, the orator, whose business is to speak aeU. 
The work is what is achieved by the artificer, that is, gotA 
speaking. All these are to be considered under special hea^ j9 
but of tlie particulars that arc to follow, I shall speak in tfa^ 
BBveral places; at present I shall proceed to consider i ' 
» ta be said on the first general head. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ttAetoric IB, g 1, 2. To call it the ponier of pe-ntadixg !■ to glTe 
■^ liiBnfflcieQt defimtioa of it, S— S. To iil it the power of per- 

ding bg rpeeck is not EufficiBnt, ID, 11. Other deGDitiona, 13— 
That of Gargiu in Plsto ; tbat oi PJato or SoFruteB in tha 

BdniB, 31—31. That of Coraeliua Celsan, 32. Other deli. 
nitioDS more approved by Quiatilian, 33 — 37. QuiDtilinn'a own 
dsfinitioii, 38. 

1. FiKsT of all. then, we liave to consider what rhetoric is. 
It IB, indeed, defined iu various ways : but its definition gives 

e chieSy to two considerations, for the dispute is, in general. 

her concerning the quality of the thing iltetf, or concerning 
the comprehension of the terms in which it is defined. The 
first and chief diSerence of opinion on the subject is, that 

ae think it poesible even for bad men to have the name ot 

tors ; while others (to whose opinion I attach myself) main- 

a that the name, and the art of which we are speaking, can 
be conceded only to good men.* 

3. Of those who sepanite the tttlent of speaking from the 
greater and more desirnble praise of a good life, some have 
called rhetoric merely a poaer, some a science, but not a vir- 
tue.+ some a habit, some an art, but having nothing in com- 
md virtue; some even an abuse of art, that 
is, a %a:xiinyiiia,.X 3, All these have generally supposed, that 
the hustness of oratory lies either in persuading, or in speaking 
in a manner adapted to peratiade, for such art may he attained^ 
by one who is far from being a good man. The most common' 
definition therefore is, that oratory is the power of persuading. , 
What 1 call a pomer, some call a faculty, and ollicrs a talent, \ 
but that this discrepancy may be attended with no ambiguity, \ 

* This was tbs opinion also of Cato the Censor, given in liig look 
De Oratort oddroBsed to hia Don, aa appeal's from Seneca the f^tbe., 
Pnc£ ad Controv. I. L, a reinarkalile passage, and worthy of attention 
from tbe atudiou*. Oralor at, Mara fill, vir banm dicendi perilvt. 
Antoniua, in Ciu. De Orat. ii. 20, diBtinguiahea the oiator from the good 
DUD. u does also Cicero himBalf, Invent, i. 3, i. See Qointilian xii 
1, 1 ; and Protem. tot. op. sect. 9. Spaiding. 

+ See c. 2(1. 

i We call that art a tnKortfvia which haa cot a good, but u bad 
end, aa the magio art ; and aoms abuse oratoij to the hurt of theii 
Titr^liiu. 
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I mean hj fowert iuvafni. i. This opinion had its origin 
from Isocratea, if ihe treatise on the art. which is in circuktion I 
under his name, ia reallj hia.* That rhetorician, though he 
had none of the feelings of those wbo defame the buainesa of I 
the orator, gives too rash a definition of the art when he says, 
" Tbat rhetoric is the worker of persuasion, TtiBn~i{ Sij^ioufyef 
for I ahall not allow myself to use the peculiar term t that 
Enaius applies to Marcua Cethegua, soADJi medulla. 5. In 
Plato too, Ga:^iaB, in the Dialogue inscribed uith his name. 
Bays almost the same thing ; but Plato wishes it to be leceived 
as the opinion of Gorgias, not aa his own. Cinero. in several 
passages} of hia writings, baa said, that the duty of an orator 
ia lo ^peak in a way adapted to persuade. 6. In his books 
on Rhetoric also, but with which, doubtless, he was not satis- 
fied. § he makes the end of eloquence to be persuaaion. 

But money, likewise, has the power of persuasion, and 
interest, and the authority and dignity of a speaker, and 
eren bis very look, unaccompanied by language, when |{ < 
either the remembrance of the serricea of any individaal, oV''d 
a pitiable appearance, or beauty of person, draws forth aa^l 
opinion. 7. Thua when Antoniua, in hia def«ice of Manit* " 
Aquilius, exhibited on his breast, by tearing his client's robe^ 
the Bears of the wounds which he had received for his 
country, he did not trust to the power of his eloquence, hut 
applied force, as it weru, to the eyes of the Roman people, 
who, it was thought, were chiefly induced by the sight to 

• ThB treatisB of iBOcratea Cioaro (da Invent ii. 2) inUmataB that ho 
had cot qesn. There U a learned diacuaaion of Manutina concerning 
it ia a note on Epiat ad Div. L B. He conjecturea that there may hava 
been a treotisa of laocratea the younger, of Apollonia, a dlBoiple of U"^ 
greater laocrateB, mentioned by Harpocration (in iTracrrSc) and Suida. 
See Ruhnt. Hiat. Crit, Oratt. Qncco. prefiiad to Rutilius Lupus, p. ft 
leqq. Spalding. 

t Dedinaiuiat^ That ia, the peculiar form of dorivatira from tl 
primitiva ttadea. See viii. 3, 32 ; nnd Varro L. L. lib, t. p. 81, ' "" 
Oapptntaier. 

X Da Oral. i. 31 j QuffiHt Acad. i. 8 ; De Invent, i. 6, inU. 

% Ha shows hia diaaatialaotion with his ShetorKO, or boots de /»:■ 
vntioiie, "qui aibi eiciderint," OraL i. 2, inil. See Quint. ilL I, SOfB 
iiL a, 03, 63. Spalding. 

II Spalding's text baa 5110, hut I hava adopted fimm, wbioh ti 
■nppoiBB, in hia note, tu lie the trne reaiiiug, referring to Drakenbon&J 
od Liv. 2uiv. 34, where It ia shown tbat qua and jnum, oi 
dAsd confuuuded. 
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acqnit tlie accused, 8. That Servius Galba* escaped merely 
through the pity which he excited, when he not only produced 
" ■ I own little children before the assembly, but carried round 
his hands the son of Sulpiciua Gollus, is testified, not only 
bf the records of others, but by the speech of Cato, 9. 
Phryue too, people think, was freed fium peril, not by the 
pleadiug of Uyperides, though it nas admirable, hut by the 
cipoeure of her figure, which, otherwise most striking, he had 
uncovered by opening her robe. If, then, all such things per- 
suade, the detiuitiDD of which we have apokea ia not satis- 
fcctory. 

10. Those, acoordingJy, have appeared to themselves more 
exact, who, though they have the same general opiniun as to 
rhetoric, have pronounced it to be the pomer of persuading bg 
ipeaking. Thia definition Goi^ias gives, in the Dialogue wliicji 
we have jost mentioned, being forced to do so, as it were, by 
Socrates. Theodectes, if the treatise on rhetoric, which ia 
inBcribed with his name, is hia, (or it may rather, perhaps, aa 
iias been supposed, be the work of Aristotle,) does not dissent 
from Gorgios, for it is asserted in that book, that the abject of ' 
oratory ia to lead men by speaking to thai lehich the speaker 
teishes. 11. But not even thia definition ia sufficiently com- 
f rehensive ; for not only the orutor, but others, as harlots, fiat- 
terers, and Beducers,t persuade, or lead to that which they 
■Kuh. by speaking. But the orator, on the contrary, does not 
always persuade ; so that Boraetimes this is not his peculiar 
■ctaect ; sometimes it is an object common to him with others, 
'Who are very different from orators. 12. Yet Apollodonia 
>&rie8 but little from this definition, as he saya, that the first 
and supreme object of judicial pleading is to persuade the .. 
Judge, and to lead him to whatever opinion the speaker may i_ 
trish, for he thax subjects the orator to tlie power of fortune, 
BO that, if he doea not succeed in persuading, he cannot retain 
name of an orator. 13. Some, on the other hand, detach 
themselves from al! considerations aa to the event, as Aristotle, 

' Wheii he won pratar in Spun he had put to death s. body of 
LuBJttuiana after pledgias Iho public faitb tbftt tbelr Uvea sboutd be 
■pored; an net fur nhioh he vzn acciii>ed before tbe people by lbs 
tribune Libo, who whs supported by Cato. Twn^v. See Cic. ds 
Orat L 53. 

+ CormptoTci.] Qui mares venintur. f^iUding. Cic. Verr. iii 3 
CttiL iL 4. Not bribtTi, for the; seduoe with mone3,mA.'«S.'CM'NOT^. 
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who ea}^. tbat oratory U the paaier of Jlndinff out tshatevei ran 
pertuade tn speakini/.* But this definition bos not only the 
fault of which we Imve just epokeu, but the additional one ot 
comprehending nothing but iavsniion, which, without eloou- 
tion, cannot constitute oratory. 14. To Hermagoras, who gajB^ 
that the object of oratory is to apeak perauasinely, and to 
othera. who express themselves lo the same purpose, though 
not in the same words, but tell ua that the object of oratory u 
to tay all that ought lo he said in order lo persuade, a suf- 
ficient answer was given when we showed that to persuade is 
not the business of the orator only. 

16. Various other opinions haie been added to these, for 
Borae have thought that omiory may be employed about all 
tubjecta, others only about political affairt, but which of these 
notions is nearer to truth, I shall inquire in that part of my 
work which will be devoted ut the question. 16. Aristotle 
eeema to have put everything in the power of oratory when he 
says, that it is the power of tayiagf on everff subject Ofhatever 
can be fmind to perfiiade : and such is the case with Pa- 
trocles,^ wbo. indeed, does not add un every subject, but. as he 
makes no exception, ^bows that his idea is the same, for he 
calls oratory the power of finding whatever it pertiiasiee in 
speaking, both which definitions embrace invention alone. 
Theodorus.§ in order t« avoid this defect, decides oratory to 
be the power of discovering and expressing, with elegance, 
whatever is credible on any snbject whatever, 17. But, while 
one wbo is not an orator may find out what is credible aa well 
as what is persuasive, he, by adding on any subject whatever, 
grants more than the preceding makers of definitions, and 
allows the title of a most honourable art to those who maj 

■ Toil BEMpqirai rb ivStxilitvov n-iSavav. Rbst. L S, I. 

t LieendL] Tboogb thie ia the reading of all oopiea, S|jii1iiiDg jai 
otMerres that it cannot be right, aa it ia at vaHanoe with what ii 
in net. 13, and that we ought to read iaveaiaidi at aomething aio 

t Ho is mentioned ugain, m. S, 44. Nothing more is knmm ol 
than is to be leamed from tbeaa two paaaagea. 

§ I do Dot suppose bim to be the aame tliat is mentioued io aec 
or Qulnttlian would acarcel; bove added " of Gadora " when he 
ioned him the Becond time, iinleaa he bad intended to diatinguiBh 
one from the other. We must nuppnae, therefore, that it is Theodonui 
Byxantium who is meant ; a rhetorician mentioned by Plato T' 
p. S6U £, BB well aa b; Quint, iii. 1, 11 ; and see Cic Brut c. 12 
c 12. Sp(Udi«g. 
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|)enaBde even to crime. 18. Gorgias, in Plalo, cUIs himself 
I mastei" of persuasion in courts of justice and otlier assem 
Hies, and sa;s that he tre&ta both of vibai is just and what is 
BT^uet ; and Socrates allows him the art of pernuading, but not 
- hi„g. 

Those who have not granted all suhjecta to the orator, 
liave made distinctions in ihetr definitions, as the; tvere neces- 
aitated, with more anxiety and Terbosiij. One of these is 
Ariston, a disciple of CritolauB, the Peripatetic, whose defi- 
nition of oratory is, that it is the acience of discovering and 
txpreuing aliat aught to be said on political affairs, in language 
adapted to perauade the people. 'iO He considers oratory a 
teience, because he is a Peripatetic, not a virtue, like the 
Stoiea,* but. in adding adapted tn persuade the people, he 
throws dishonour on the art of oratory, as if he thought it 
itinsuited to persuade the learned. But of all wlio think 
that the orator is to discourse only on political questions, it 
laay he said, once for all, that many duties of the orator are 
Ml aside by them ; for instance, all laudatory speaking, which 
ifi the third part of oratory.^ 21. Theodoras, of Gudara, (to 
proceed with those who have thought oraiorr an art, not a 
virtue,) defines more cautiously, for he says, (let me horrow 
the words of those who have translated his phraseology from 
the Greek.) that oratory is an art that discovers, and judges, 
and enunciates vith saitable c/ofuence, according to the meature 
ef that which mag be found adapted to persuading, in any tub- 
net connected with political affairs. Si. Coraelins Celsus. in 
like manner, says that the object of oratory is to speak per- 
ruasirelg on doubtful and political matters. To diese deE* 

• Cicero, de Oral, iiL 1 S, Bay» that the Stoia aiotK, of all the pKUo- 
UfheT*, home tailed doqHenee tirttie imrf iciidom ; see also Acad. QuieBt. 
L S. The Stoics DaccBiurilf held tbis opinion, as fkej also gave 
dUtleetia saAjihytia tho noiDe of viriita, Cic de Fin. iii. 31 ; and of 
dialecdo, taken in its widest eeoBe, oratory or rhetoric m&f be considered 
■8 » part. The Stoice, indeed, make the word Jiricrrir/iit the bafie of all 
their deflnittoiiB of virtues ; we Stob. Edog. p. IflTg ed. Autv. ; and 
Tiitae itself is defined by Huaoiiiiis Rofua, the master of EpictetuB, ai 
tnmeledgi not tnerdy theor^cai, but pradiiMl: Stob. Serm. p, 20*. ed. 
Tigur. If therefore tho doliaition of eloquence in the teit bad pro- 
needed from a Stoio, and not a Peripatetic, he would have acknowledged 
It to be a virtue by the very admiaaion that it was knowled^. See c^ 
SO nf this boot Spalding. 

" The tpidticfic, the other two parts being t\\e d«lib«»ati™e kcA 'Cti* 
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nitiotis there are some, not very disisiinilar, given bj odl 
aiich as this : oratory ii ike poioer of judging and dUtnuti 
on ituch civil gueslioni as are nbmilled to it. with a 
persuasiveneu, a cerlaia action of the body, and a certain -a 
of delivering ahat it expreaiei. 33. There are a, thoiu 
other definitiona, but either eimiliLr, or composed of stni 
elements, which ne shall nodce when wa come to treat q 
the subjects of oratory. 

Some have thought it neither a pouter, nor a science 
art; Critolaus caJIa it the practice of tpeaking ; (for .^^ 
the meaning of the word raii^ :) Athenteus.* the art of deeeiv^ 
tiij.+ 24. But most Viritera, satiafied with reading a few 
passHgea from Plato's Gorgias,J unskilfully extracted by their 
predecessors, (fur tbey neither consult the whole of that 
dialogue, nor any of the other writings of Plato,) have bllen 
into a very grave error, supposing that that philosopher enter- 
tained such an opinion as to think that oratory mas not an art, 
but a certain skitfrtlness in flattering and pleasing: 2!j. or, as 
he says in another place, the limalation of one part of polity, 
and the fourth sort of flattery, for he assigns two pans of 
polity to the body, medicine, and. as they interpret it, exercise, 
and tivo to the mind, lam aad justice, and then calls the art of 
oooks the flattery or simulation of medicine, and the art of 
dealers in daoes the simulation of the effects of exercise, as 
they produce a false complexion by paint and the appearance 
of strength by unsolid fat ; the simulation of legal science he 
calls iophialry, and that of justice rhelorie. 26. All this is, 
indeed, expressed in that Dialogue, and uttered by Socrates, 
under whose person Plato seems to intimate what he thinks ; 
but some of his dialogues were composed merely to refute thosa 
who argued on the other side, and are called 'iktyKriMi: 
others were written to teach, and are called Soyfiarixoi. 37. 
Bat Socrates, or Plato, thought that sort of oratory, which was 
then practised, l* be of a dogmatic character, for he speaka ofi 
it as being xarA rouroy riv rcirei o» iifitis miXi«uni5t,g ' 
airding to the manner in which you manage public afiiiin,^ 

■ He ia mentinned agsin, iii. i, 16. Nothing more is knowii of Ii 
than ig bo bo learnod from these two paasagea of Qutntilbn. 

t It is BtraDKo tbat among tboae who aoid thnt oistor; waa neiUieEiM 

power, nor a inenee. nor an art, Quintilitui should rank one —'■ " 

It tha " art of deceiving." Spaldinii, 

J Plato Qorg. bboI. 43, icqq, p. 46^, ad. Staplfc 
S Seat. X^, p. 600 C. 
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and underatanda oratory of a ainnere and honouraWe nature. 
The dispute with Gorgiaa ia accordingly thus terminated : " It 
IB therefore necessary that the orator be a jutit niau. and that 
the just man should wish to do just things,"* 2B. When this 
has been said, Gorgiaa is silent, but Folua resumes the subject, 
vbo, from the ardour of youth, is somewhat inconsiderstej and 
gMgply <^ nhom the remarks on simulation aud flattery are 
^^^^^ Calliclea, who is even more vehement, speaks Dext, 
^^^^K reduced to the conclusion, that "he who would be a 
^^^Herator must be a just man, and must know what is just :'^ 
^ua it b therefore evident, that oratory was not considered by 
Fisto au evil, but that he thought true onitory could not he 
■ttained by any but a juat aud good mau. S9. In the Phndrua 
he sets forth still more clearly, that the art cuuuot be fully 
acquired without a knowledge of justice, an opinion to which I 
also assent. Would Plato, if he had held any other senti- 
ments, have written the Defence of Souratea, and the Eulogy 
of those who fell in delence of their country.} eompositiouu 
which are certainly work for the orator? 30. But he has 
even inveighed against that class of men who used their 
abilities in speaking for bad ends. Socrates also thought the 
speech, which Lysias had written for him when accused, im- 
proper for him to use, though it was a general practice, at that 
time, to compose for parties appearing before the judges 
Bpeeubes which Ihey themselvea might deliver; and thus 
an eluaion of the law,§ by which one man was not allowed 
to qieak for another, was effected. 31. By Plato, also, 
thoas who separated oratory from justice, and preferred 

• Boot. 3B, p. 460 C. 

-t Beet. 1S6, p. fiOS C. 

i Plato wrote a funeral oration on aoma AtheniaoH who tad fnlleu 
in battle ; u composition, saja Cicero, which was so well receiviiil, tbat 
it WM recited publicly on a certain day in every year. Ttimebaa. 

8 Of this hiw I have found Qo niBDtiou in any other author, nor baa 
my one of Quintilian'B commentiitors paid due r.ttentioii to thia 
psBUge. That what he aajs, ia true, and that it wee not euBtoinary at 
Athena for one miin to apeak for another, seema to be shown by the 
fact that in the workp of the Oreek orators the litigontB nlwnja apeak 
for themaelvea. Th* only eioeption was, when the litigant had not 
the privilege of speating, na Calliaa, who was a taeliee, and for whom 
Lyaias apoke ; (see Lys. ('mt. v., and Wolf. Frol. in Lept p. 69 ;) aad 
paraons under age, and woman, f'palding. Ha adds a few moi* 
nmorka, whicU tie rertder may consult. 
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Iwhat is probable to ntiat is true, were thought i 
V teachers of the itrt, for so be signifies, Ina, in his 
1 m. Cornelius Celsua, moreover, may be thought to b 
of the same opinioii with those to whom I have just referred, 
for his words are. the orator aima only at the semblance of 
truth ; and he adds, a little after, not farity of conscience, b^ 
the victory of his client, is the reward of the pleader. Were 
auch assertions true, it wonld become only the worst of men to 
give such pernicious weapons to the most mischievous of cha- 
ractars, and to aid dishonesty with precepts ; but let thoso 
I who hold this opinion consider what ground they have for it. 
33. Let me, for my part, as 1 have undertaken to form a 
ttrfeet orator, whom I would have, above all, to be a good 
van, return to those who have better thoughts of the ait. 
Some have pronounced oratory to be indentical with cipil 
polity ; Cicero calls it n part of civil polity ; and a knowledge 
of civil polity, be thinks, is nothing less than wisdom its^. 
Some have made it a part of philosophy, among whom is 
Isocrates.* 84. With this charactert of it, the definition that 
oratory is the science of speaking uell, agrees excellently, for 
it embraces all the virtues of oratory at once, and includes also 
the character , of the true orator, as he cannot speak well 
unless he be a good man. 35. To the same purpose is the 
definition of Cbrysippus, derived from Cjeanthes,^ the science 
of speaking properly. There are more definitions in the same 
philosopher, but tliey relate rather to other§ questions. A defi- 
nition framed in these terms, to persuade to what is necessary, 
would convey the same notion, except that it makes the an 

* This we may Buppoae to have been said iq the lost treatiaa idbd- 
tioDoi in sect 4. In the reat of his writiugB be is accustomed to oae 
tbe word ph^Mophy with mnre latitude tban waa uanol ; bs in tha 
Panemic, i( jrfpi roiq Xoyoi/c ^Aoao^ia. Spalding. 

+ Svic ejttt mi5«(an/ME.] That is, oliaitf, ^uaii, ataitirt, nalura; ai 
nimimm hano ease rhetoricea eissjUiam, naturam, Bubatantmm, atatu- 
erimuii. C<ipp(Tonirr. 

t "Cleanthes wroto a treatise on the art of rhetoric, and eo did 
ChryatppiiB, but their writiugB were of Buch a nature that if a man 
wished his mouth closed far aver be has Dothing to do hut read tbem." 
Cio. de Fin. iv. 3. In tbeir definitioo the eipreaaion doubtless wai 
rtpflrSc X'vfiif. isatead of til As/eii', which ia found in Ssit. Enij.ir, p. 
289, and Dioa;. Lacrt. vii. 42. Spalding. 

§ Not to 1^, wliether eloquence is to be attributed to a good 
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1 the result. 90. Aieus* delines oralory well, aay 
ist it ia to rpeak according lo the exeellenee of speech 
h also eKclude bad men from oratory who consider it aa 
die knowledge of civil duties, since they deem such ktiowledga 
Tirtue ; but they confine it within too narrow hounds, and to 
political questions. A!butiua,+ no obscure professor or author, 
allows that it is the art of speaking well, but erra in giving it 
limitations, adding, on political qucilioni, and viith probability, 
of both which restrictions I have already disposed ; those, too, 
* lod intention, who consider it the business of 
oratorj to think and speak rightly. 

37. These are almost all the most celebrated definitions, and 
those about which there is the moat controversy ; for to 
33 all would neither be much to the purpose, nor woidd 
1 my power ; since a foolish desire, as I thint, has pre 
d among the writera of treatises on rhetoric, to define 
nothing id the same terma that another hod already used ; a 
vain-glorious practice which shall be far from me. 38. Fur I 
shall say, not what I shall invent, but what I shall approve ;j' 
;e, that oratory ia the art of speaking uell:J 
since, when tbe best definition is found, he who seeks ib^ 
another must seek for a worse. 

This being admitted, it is evident at the same time what 
object, what highest and ultimate end, oratory iiaa ; that object 
or end which is called in Greek viXos, and to which every art ', 
lends ; for if oratory be the art of speaking well, its object and ■ 
ultimate end must be to speak well. i 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Oratory said hj aniae to be a 
perverted to bud enda, g 1 — 

things tbnb are Bllnned to be beneScial. 6. tt. Its i 
7— 16. TheabuDdaDtcotuni that it makes for cultivation, 17— IB. 

1. Next comes the question whether oratory is useful ; for 

• He may possibly have been the Stolo philoBnpher of Alexin driii, 
fcr whcwB Bate Ctcsar Octavianna apsred that eity ; eee Plut. in Anton. 
p. 868 A. His Dime ia Bometimes written Anna, the Qreek being 
Upiioc- Sea Fabric Bibl. Gr. Hiurl. vol. iii., p. B40. Spalding. 

"t CuuB AlbueiuB SQus, of Novuria, a TtieU)ru:is,ii of "l^ ^^e >A 
1. 'A 
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some are acou.'itonied to declaim violenlly against it, and. irhat 
is most ungenerous, to make use of the power of oratory to lay 
accuBationa against oratory ; 2. tliey say tbat eloqueace is that 
which save* the wicked from punishment ; by the dishonesty oj 
vhich the innocent are at timet condemned; by which de- 
liberations are injiaenced to the teoTse ; by which not only 
popular seditions and tumulti, but even inexpiahU wars, are 
excited ! and of which the efficacy is the greatest when it exerti 
itself for falsehood against truth. 3. Even to Socrates, the comic 
wrilere make it a reproach that he taught how la make the worse 
reason appear the belter; and Plato ou his part aays that 
Tisias and Gorgias* professed the same art. 4. To thsse 
they add examples fi-om Greek and Baiuan history, and give a 
list of persona trho, by exerting such eloquence as was mis- 
chievoua, not only to iudiriduals but to communities, have 
disturbed or overthrown the constitutions of whole states ; 
asserting that eloquence on that account naa banished from the 
state of LacedEemon, and that even at Athens, where the,. 
orator was forliiddea to move the paisious, the powers <rfj 
eloquenpe were in a manner curtailed. 

fi. Under such a mode of reasoning, neither will gener 
nor magistrates, nor medicine, nor even wisdom itself, be a 
any utility ; for Flaminiusf was a general, and the Gracdufl 
Saturoint. and Glaucice were magistrates; in the hauda itfig 
physicians poisons have been found ; and among those whg 
abuse the name of philosophers have been oc 
detected the moat horrible crimes. 6. We must reject fooj 
for it has often given rise to ill health ; wo must 
under roofs, for they sometimes fall upon those who dwell 
beneath them ; a sword must not be forged for a soldier, for a 
robber may use the same weapon. Who does not know that 
fire aud water, without which life cannot exist, and, (that I may 
not confine myself to things of eartb,) that the sun and moon, 
the chief of the celestial luminaries, sometimes produce hur^ 
ful effects ? 

Augustas. See Ssneo. Bbet. Contr. iii. prmf. p. Wj Bip. ; ti»a Baeknu M 
de Ehet. 6. 

* " Tiaias Bnd GorgiiVB, by the power of worda, make small tl 
gre&t, and great things Bmall." Plato Phtedp. p. 2.j7, A. ; bi 
2TS, A, B. C. Sprdding. 

+ Tlie genetal wlio wsa defeated Itf Hannibal at the Uke Thr 
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7. Will it be denied, however, that the blind AppiuB. by the 
force of his eloquence, broke otT a dishonourable treat; of peace 
t w be concluded with Pyrrhus? Was not the divine 
unce of Cioero, in opposition to the agrarian laws, even 
Did it not quell the daring of Catiline, and gain. 
ifc toga, the honour of thanksgivin,gH, the highestf that in 
n to generals victorioua in the field? 8. Does not oratoi^ 
often fj'ee the alarmed mtoda of soldiers from fear and per- 
suade them, when thev are going lo face so man; perils in 
battle, thftt glory is better than life? Nor indeed would the 
Laeedtemoniana and Athenians influence me moie llian the 
people of Home, among whom the highest respect has aiivavs 
been paid to orators. 9. Nor do I ibink that foutulers of cities 
would have induced their unsettled multitudes to form them- 
selves into communities by any other means than by the iuflu- 
eoce of the art of speaking : J nor would l^islators, without the 
atmost power of oratory, have prevailed on men tobind themselves 
to submit to the dominion of law. 10. Even the very rulea 
for the conduct of life, beautiful aa they are by nature, have 
yet greater power in forming the mind when the radiance of 
eloquence illumines the beauty of the precepts. Though the 
weapons of eloquence, therefore, have effect in both directions, 
it is iiot just that that should be accounted an evil which we 
may use to a good purpose. 

11. But these poiuts may perhaps be left to the considera- 
tion of those who think thai the aubstonne of eloquence lies 
in the power to persuade. But if eloqueni-e be the art of 
ipeakitiff toeU. (the defiuitioo which 1 adopt.) so that a true 
orator most be, above all, a good nan, it must assuredly be 
acknowledged that it is a useful art. li. In truth, the 
sovereign deity, the parent of all things, the architect of the 
world, has distinguiiibed man from other beittgs, such at least 
19 -were to be mortal, by nothing more than by the faculty of 
peech. 13. Bodily frames superior in sii^e, in strength, in 
irmnesa, in endurance, in activity, we see among dumb 

' A speeoli flgaitisti the agroriui laws could not luiee been well 
reMived by the paopla, without beuig in the highast degraa forcible and 
eloqUBQt. •' While jou apoko, (O Cicero I) the tribea nJioquisliod the 
agrarian law, that is, their owu meat and driuk." PHd. H. N. viL 31. 

t Being preliminBiy lo a triiimph, bj which, however, it waa atA 
klwajs liillowed. Cic. Ep. ad Uiv. iv. 6, 

i See Cicero da Inv. i.2; De Orat. i. 8. 
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creatures, and observe, too, that they have less need than wa 
hnve of external assistance. To walk, to fijcd themselves, 
to swim ovtiT water, they learn, in less lime than ne can, from 
nature herself, without the aid of an.y other teaisher. 14. 
Most of them, also, are equipped against cold bj the proiluce 
of their own bodies ; weapons for their defence are born with 
them ; and their food lies before thcii faces ; to suj>p1y all 
which wants mankind have the greatest diflnculty. The 
divinity has therefore givea ua reason, superior to all other 
qualities, and appointed ns to be sharers of it with the im- 
mortal gods. 15. But reason could neither profit us so much, 
nor manifest itself so plainly within us, if we could not express 
by speech what we have conceived in our minda ; a faculty 
which we see wanting in other animals, far more than, to a 
certain degree, understanding and reflection. IB. For to con- 
trive habitations, to construct nests, to bring np their young, 
to hatch them,* to lay up provision for the winter, to produce 
works inimitable by us, (as those of wax and honey,) is perhaps 
a proof of some portioii of reason ; but as, though they do such 
things, they are without the faculty of speech, they are called. 
dnmb and irrational. IT. Even to men, to whom speech has 
been denied, of bow little avail is divine reason .' If, therefor^ 
we have received from the gods nothing moi'e valuable thtd 
speech, whut can we consider more deserving of cultivatiflf 
and exercise? or in what can we more strongly desir* ' " 
superior to other men, than in that by which man himself i( 
superior to other animals, especially as in no kind of exertioi^ 
does labour more plentifully bring its reward? 18. This wil|v 
be so much the more evident, if we reflect from what oripn* 
and to what extent, the art of eloquence has advanced, auA 
how far it may still lie improved. 1 9. For, not 
how beneficial it is. and how liecoming in a man ol virtut 
defend his friends, to direct a senate or people by his couui 
or to lead an army to wliatever enterprise ho may desire, : 
not extremely honoumble to attain, by the common und«f(l 
standing and words which all men use, so high a degree <dm 

' Do they thsn bring them np before thej hstch them t 

exprenaion of Homer is eioutly aituilur, frpnfftw i^f iyivovTo, SpuWin* 1 
Guthrie i^orautly stippuseii (let me be pardoned for DoticiQg bo BmnS I 
■i matter) that exdwliTe meimt to eiclude the yuang oDea from thkj 
nait when tliey oib abis to shift for tbeuiwlvea. 
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egtsem and g1orj as to appear not to epeak or plead, but, ac 
wsa the case nitb Pericles, to hurl forth lightning and thunder ? 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Otafauy a maaittstly an art, § 1 — 4. Tct Boine bare deoled thnt it is, 
mid BBiid that its powor is wholly froui aiLture, 5 — S. Ei>m|)lp8 
from other urta, 9, 10. Every one that speaks ia not an orHtor, 
11 — 13. Opinion of Aristotle, 14. Other charges ngainat oratory ■. 
that it has no peculiar Biibjeet or matter, and that it sometimes 
deoeiTsa, IS — 18. Hefutation of these chsrges. lU— 21. Uniaii-ly 
objecbed to it that it has no proper end, 22—26. Not pemiciona 
because it sometimes mialesds, 27 — 39. Another objection, that 
it may be exerted on eitbeF side nf n queetion, sad thst it 
eontrodicCx itself ; anawered. 30 — 3S. Oratory is sometimei 
ignoruut of the truth of what it asserts ; but the same ia ttie 
case with other arte and Bciencna, SB — 40. Confirmatiaa of its 
bcuDganart, 11—43. 

1, There would be no end if I should ftllow myself to es- 
patiate, and indulge my inclination, on this head. Let us 
proceed, therefore, to the question lliat follows, whether oratory 
be an art. 2. That it is an art, every one of those who have 
given rules about eloquence has been so far from doubting, 
that it is shown by the very titles of their books, that they are 
vritten on the oratorical art ; and Cicero aho says, that what 
is called oratory is artificial eloquence. This diatiniition, it is 
not only orators that have claimed for themselves, (since they 
may be thouglit, perhaps, to have given their profession some- 
thing more than its due.) but the philosophers, the Stoics, and 
most of the Peripatetiu's, agree with them, 3. For myself, 1 
confess, that I was in some doubt whether I should look upon 
this part of the inquiry as necessary to be considered ; for who 
ifl eo destitute, I will not say of learning, but of the common 
imderaumdiug of omnkind, as to imagine that the work of 
building, or weaving, or moulding vessels out of clay, is an 
art, but that oratory, the greatest and noblest of works, has 
attained such a height of excellence aithoul being an arf. 
Those, indeed, vfho have maintained the contrary opinion, I 
suppose not so niuch to have believed what they advanced, an 
lu have been desirous of exercising their powers oa a. MiJ^cift. 
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of diiBcutt;, like Polycmtea, when be eulogized Busiris 
ClyUem nostra ; though he ia said dso to have writtea. liia- 
speech that was delivered against Socrates ; nor would that in- 
deed have beeu inconsistent with his other com positions.* 

5. Some will have oratory to be a natural talent, though 
they do not deny that it may he assisted by art. Thus 
Antonivis, in Cicero de Oratore.f says that oratory ia an effect 
of observation, not an art; but this ia not advanced that we 
may receive it as true, but that the character of Antonim, an 
orator who tried to conceal the art that he used, may be sup- 
ported. 6. But Lysias seems to have really entertained this 
opinion ; for which the argument is, that the ignorant, and 
barbarians, and slaves, when they speak for themselves, say 
something that resembles an exordium, they slate facts, prove, 
refute, and (adapting the form of a peroration) i' 
T. The supporters of this notion also avail tbemselves 
quibbles upon words, that nothing that proceeds fron 
before art, but that mankind have always beeu able 
for themselves and against others ; that teachers of the 
appeared only in later times, and first of all about the age 
Tisias and Corax ;X that oratotj was therefore before art. i 
is consequently not an art. 8. As to the period, indeed, 
which tlie Ceachiug of oratory oommenued, I am not i 
to inquire; we find Plitenii, however, in Homer,§ 
instructor, not only in acting hut in speaking, as well 
several other orators ; we see all the varieties of eloqueni 
the three generals,{| and contests in eloqi 
among the young men,^ and among the Sgi 
of Achillea** are represented both law-suits and pleaders. 
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>9 round in either of tbeae pnssaBen of Cicero, 
icilian, wbo, about B.C, 470, secured hiraaelf gi 
>t Syracine by meana of bla oratorical ixjwere. He ii 
to have teen the earlieat writer on rhetoric. Tiaias ?-- ■■'- 
See Cio. Brut. 12 ; de Oral. L 20 ; Quiut. iii. 1, 8. 
S II. ii. 4sa. 

II The copiom etyle in the orator? of Neator ; the simple in that 
MenelauA ; and the middle in that of Ulyases See An). Uell. t" 
Clsrka ad 11. iii 213. Capperouifr thinka that Phconii, Ulysat . _ 
are meant, the apeakers io the deputation to Achilles, Iliad ii. 
f IL »T. 284 : Arr/-r, rovpat ipiatiiar mpl nu6uit. 
cviii. 4a7~608. 
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It would even be sufficient for me to observe, tlict tverylhing 
lehieh art has brought to perfection had its origin in nature, 
else, from the number of the ana must be excluded medicine, 
whiult resulted from the observation of what was beneficial or 
detriraental to health, and which, as sotne think, consists 
wholly in experimenis, for Boroebody bad, doubtless, bound up 
a Tvound before the dressing of wounds became an art, and had 
allayed fever by retMse and abstinence, not because be saw 
the reason of such regimen, but because the malady itself 
drove him to it. 10. Eke, too, arehiteelure must not be con- 
sidered an art, for the first generation of men built cottages 
without art ; nor music, since singing and danuing, to some sort 
of tune, are practised among all nations. 11. So, if attp kind 
«/ ipeaiing whatever is to be called oratory, I will admit that 
oratory esistcd before it was an art ; but if every one that 
speaks is not an orator, and if men in early times did not 
speak as orators, our reasonera must confess that an orator is 
formed by art, and did not exist before art. This being 
admitted, another argument which they use is set aside, 
namely, that that has no concern ailh art u)hich a man who has 
ml learned it can do, but that men who have not learned 
oratory can make epeechea. 12. To support this argument 
they observe, that Demades,* a vtaterman, and ,^schinea,f an 
aclor. were orators ; but they are mistaken ; for he who has 
not teamed to be an orator cannot properly be called one, and 
it may be more justly said, that those men learned lale in life, 
dian that tliey never learned at all ; though .Machines, indeed, 
had some introduction to learning iu his youth, as his father 
was a teacher ; nor is it certain that Demades did not learn ; 
Kid be might, by constant practice in speaking, whieh is the 
most efficient mode of learning, have made himself master of 
all the power of language that he ever possessed. 13. But 
we may safely say, that he would have been a better speaker 
if he had learned, for he never ventured to write out his 
speeches for publication,^ though we know that he produced 
considerable effect in delivering them. 

14. Aristotle, for the sake of investigation, as is usual with him 
han conceived, with his peculiar subtlety, certain argumenta at 

• Sext Empir. p 2S1. FBbria. Hurl. ii. p. 888. 
-f Di^moatii. pro Cor. p. 307, 311, 329, ed. Reiik. 
t Cic. Brut. J. 0; Quint iii. 10, 49. 
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ivith my opiuion iu hia Gryllua;* but he has also 
writteu tbreti buoks on the art of rhelaric. in the first of which 
he not only admits that it is an art, but allows it a conuBxion 
with civil polity, as well as with logict IQ. CritoUus.J and 
Alhenodorus, of Rhodes, have advanced many arguments on 
the opposite side. Agnon,5 by the very title of hia book, in 
which he avows that he brings an accusation against rhetoric, 
has deprived himself of all claim to be trusted, || As to Epi- 
curus,^ who shrunk from all learning, I am not at all 
Hur[)rised at him. 

18. Tht;ae reaaoners say a great deal, but it is based apon 
few arguments : I shiill therefore reply to the strongest of 
them in a very few words, that the discussion may not be 
protracted to an infinite length. 17. Their first argument is 
with regard to the aulijsct or mailer, " for all arts," they say, 
" have some avbject," ea ia true, " but that oratory has no pe- 
culiar mibject," an assertion which I siiall subsequently prove 
to be false, 18, The next ai^ument is a more false cliarge, 
for " no art," they say, " acquiesces in false conclusions, since 
art cannot be luuiided but on perception, which ia always 
true ; but that oratory adopts false conclus' 
quently, not au art." 19. That oratory s 
what is false instead of what is true, I will admit, but I shall 
not for that reason acknowledge that the speaker acquiesces iu 
false conclusions, for it is one thing for a matter to appear in 
a certain light to a person himself, and another for the person 
to make it appear in that light to others. A general often 
employs false representations, as did Hannibal, when, being 
hemmed in bj Fuhius, he tied faggota to the horns of oxen, 
and set them on fire, and, driving the herd up the opposite 
hills in the night, presented to llie enemy the appearance of ■ f 

■ The work is lost. Qrjllus « 

killed at Mantinaia, ArUtutle aeei ^ 

be related, according to Diog. I^ilrt, iL 58, tliat man; eulogies wai* 1 
writtpn on Qiyllua, aveu for the sake of pleasing his fatlier. TfatJ 
(^lluB of Aristotle is mentioned by Diog, liert, v. 22. Spalding. 

t RUet i, 2, 1. 

* Compare il. 15, 23, Un hiB argumants against oratory, at 
Emp. p. 291, 292. Spaldivg. 

g Of AtheQodoruB and ARnoo nothing ce 

II TLe title of hia book sbowa that be is not an impai-tiai judge. 

li Sto liL 2, 2* ; Cia do Fin. i " 
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retiring army : but Hanitiba] merely deceived Fabius ; he him- 
lelf knew veiy well whal the reality was. 20. Tlieofiompiia, 
tbe Laced leiuouian, nbeii, ou tbatiging clotlies with his wife, 
ba escaped from prison in the di^uise of a. woman, came to 
Bo false conclusion concerning himself, though he conveyed a 
bias notion to his guards. So the orator, whenever he puts 
Irhat is false for what is true, kuov/s that it is Iklse, and that 
tw is stating it instead of truth ; he adopts, therefore, no falsa 
Kmdusion himself, but merely misleads another, 31, Cicero, 
■rheo he threw a mist, as he boastB, over the eyes of the .judges 
' le cause of Ctuentius, vas not himself deprived of sight ; 

s a painter, when, by the power of his art, be makes us 
bncy that some objects stand out in a picture, and others 
cede, unaware tliat the objects are all on a flat surface. 
•iZ. But they allege also, that " all arts have a certain de- 
finite end to which they are directed ; but that in oratory there 

metimes no end ut all, and, at other times, the end which 
is profensed is not aitaiiied." They speak falsely, however, in 
this respect likewise, for we have already shown, that oratory 
bast en end, and have stated what that end is, an end which 
the true orator will always attain, for he will always speak 
VelL SS. The objection might, ^lerliaps, hold good against 
those who Chink that the end of oratory is to persuade, but mj 
tirator and his art, as defined by me, do not depend upon the 
lesult : he indeed who speaks directs his efforts towards 



lory, but when he has upaken ire/i, though he may no t bq 
Victurioua, he has attained the full end of bis art. 24C^o a 
tiilot is desirous to gain the port with his vessel in safety, but 
af he is carried away from it by a tempest, he will not lie the 
pilot, and will repeat tbe well-known saying, '■ May I 
but keep the helm right!''*.-^. The physician maltes-TbB^ 
health of tlie patient hisfrtjflw, but if, through the violence of 
the disease, the intemperance of the sick pcrKon, or any other 
circumstance, he does not effect his purpose, yet, if he has 

" A proverbi*] eipresMoo, from the Greek ipflnp rdv vni'v : a 
irtioa of a prayvr to Neptuoe - Qrsnt, Neptuoe, that I nofty ^id* 
a sliip right. Spnlditig refers to Cic ad Q. Fr. i. 2 ; Ep. ad Div. lii. 
~ n. Epiflt 85 i AriBtid. in Hhod. 612 ed, iehh ; Stobaiua, p. 577 ; 
, Orig., wbo givei from Enniua, Ut riontni reclum tentam, 
HI gtUxmen ; aJao Sen. Codh. od M. Fil. c. IS ; EraumuL 
;.'iiL 1, -28. 
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done eTerythinp; Eiccording to rule, he has not lost eight uf ^ 
object of medicine. So it is the object of an orator to sp 
well, for his art, as we shall soon show still more clearl;. c 
Biats in the act, and not in the result. 26 That Other alleg 
tion, vhifM is frequently made, must accordingly be false a 
that an art kfuwi ahen it hat attained its end, but that orators 
does not know, for every speaker ia aware when ho has spokf; 
well. 

They also charge oratory with having recoursf 
meauB, which no true arts adopt, because it advances vhat^ 
false, and endeavours to excite the passions. '2T. 
of those means m dishonourable, when it ia used from a good 
motive, and, consequently, cannot be vicious. To tell a fals©- 
hood is sometimes allowed, even to a wise man ;• and tha 
orator will be compelled to appeal to the feelings of the judges, 
if they cannot otherwise be induced to favour the right side. 
28. Unenlighienedmensitaa judges,! who must, at times, be 
deceived, that they may not err in their decisions. If indeed 
judges were wise men : if a-sseroblies of the people, and every 
sort of public council, consisted of wise men ; if envy, favour, 
prejudice, and false witnesses, had no influence, there would 
be very little room for eloquence, which would be employed 
almost wholly to give pleasure. 29. But aa the minds of the 
hearers waver, and truth is exposed to so many obstructions, 
the orator must use artifice in his efforts, and adopt such means 
OS may promote his purpose, since be who has turned from the 
right way cannot be brought back to it but by another turning. 

30. Some common sarcasms E^einst oratory are drawn from 
the chaise, that orators speak on both sides of a question ; 
hence the remarks, that " no art contradicts ittelf, hut that 
oratory contradicts itself;" that " no art destroys lekat it has 
itielf done, but that this ia the case with wlial oratory does;" 
that " t'f teaches either tubal we ought to sag, or tvhal ae 
ought not to tag, and that, in the one case, it cannot be an ~ ~ 
because it teaches what is not to be said, and, in the other 
cannot be an art, because, when it has taught what is to 
eaid, it teaches also what is directly opposed to it." 31. j 

• do. OiT. iL 14, 18, 17. 

-h Tbe reader will remember that the judiat of the Komaiia « 
■imilar tu our jurymen, but more numeroiii. Sa« Adi 
AQtiqiiitie*, or Smith's Dbl. of Gr. and Rom, Ant. 
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these chargBS, it is evident, sra applicable only to that species 
of orator}' which is repudiated bj a good man and by virtus 
lelf; since, where the cause is unjust, there true oratory 
no place, bo that it caa hardly happen, even in the most 
extraordinary case, Chat a real orator, that i^, a good man, will 
speak on both sides. 32. Yet, since it may happen, in the 
Course of things, that just causes may. at times, lead two wias 
men to take different sides, (for the Stoics think that wise men 
may even contend vith one another, if reason leads them 
tu do GO.*) 1 will make some reply to the objections, and 
in such a way that they shall be proved to be advanced 
groundlessly, and directed only against such as allow the 
name of orator to speakers of bad character. 83, For 
oratory does not contradict itself; one cause is matched against 
■ttother cause, bat not oratory against itself. If two men, 
who have been taught the same accomplishment, contend 
irith one another, the accomplishment which they have been 
taught will not, on that account, be proved not to be an art ; 
* if such were the case, there could be no art in arms, be- 
B gladiators, bred under the same master, are often 
biatched together : nor would there be any art in piloting a 
■hip, because, in naval engagements, pilot is often opposed to 
Jiilot; nor in generalship, because general contends with 
general. 34. Nor does oratory destroy what il has done, fur 
the orator does not overthrow the argument advanced by him- 
self, nor does oratory overthrow it, hetiuise, by (hose who 
think that the end of oratory is to persuade, as well as by the 
whom, as I said before, some chance may have 
iipposed to one another, it is probability that is sought ; and 
if, of two things, one at length appears more probable than 
the other, the more probable is not opposed to that which pre- 
viously appeared probable t for as that which is more white is 
^tiot adverse to that which is less white, nor that which is more 
sweet contrary to that which is less sweet, so neither is ti)at 
|which is more probable contrary to that which is less probable. 
■85. Nor does oratory ever teach what me ovgkt not to sag, or 

j • The Stoics ware compellad to hold this opinion, for they said that 

- 'ure to affirm that a wise man whb to b« fouod in Hoy particular 
^ onlj, 1 cannot at this momcDt, however, find any pHsaage among 
* it authors exprtsBely to thiiC effect. Spaldiiiy. 
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that wliioh is conlrary to what we ought to aay, but that 
we ought to say in whatever cause we may lake in hand. 
And truth, though generally, is not always la be defendt 
the public good somatimes requires that a falsehood should 
Bupported.* 

In Cicero's second book De Orofore.t are also advanced 
the following objections : that art has place in things whiah 
are kaoten, but that the pleading of an orator depends on 
opinion, not on knoieledge, since he both addresses himself to 
those who do not know, and aometimes sags what he himielf 
does not know. 37. One of tliese points, whether the judges 
have a knowledge of what is addressed to them, has nothing 
« do with the art of Che orator ; to the other, that art has 
place in things which are known. I must, give some answer. 
Omtor; is the art of speaking well, and the orator knows how 
to speak well. 38. But it is said, he does not know whether 
what he says is true ; ueitlier do the philosophers, who say 
that fire, or water, or the four elements, or indivisible atoms, 
are the principles from which all things had their origin,! 
know that what they say is true ; nor do those who calculate 
the distances of the stars, and the magnitudes of the sun and 
the earth, yet every one of them calls his system an art ;§ 
bat if their reasooing has such eflEHit that they seem not to 
imagine, hat, from tho force of their demonstrations, to knoa 
what they assert, similar reasoning may have a similar effect 
in the l^ase of the orator. Sfl. But, it is further urged, he does 
not know whether the cause which he advocates has truth on 
its side ; nor, I answer, does the physician know whether the 
patient, who uays that he has the head-ache, realiy has it, yet 
he will treat him on the assumption that his assertion is true, 
and medicine will surely be allowed to be an art. Need 1 aid, 
that oratory does not always purpose to say what is true, but 
does always purpose to say what is hke truth? but the oralcr 
must know whether what he says is like truth or not. 40. 
Those who are unfavourable to oratory add, that pleaders often 
defend, in certain causes, that which they have assailed in 
others ; but this is the fault, not of the art, but of the person. 



• Compare c. 7, aeot. 27, and sect. 37 — 29 of this nhaptar. 
t C. 7. The words ara put into the moat' • ' ■ ■ 
t See the first book of Lucretius. 
I Or iKtente, aa we should now tarm iL 
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TbeBe are the princi|)al charges that are brought against 
ttratory, Tliere ure others of less moment, but drawn from 
the same sources. 

41. But that it is an art, may be provei! in a very few 
words ; for whetlier, as Cleanthea mnintaiiieii, an art t* a 
power working its effiicU by a course, that is })y method, no man 
•fill doubt that there is a certain course and niethoii in 
oratory ; or whether that definition, approved by almost every, 
body, that au art eomiats of perceptions* cotiaenlinif anil co- 
operating to some ejid laefvl to life, be adopted also Ijy us, tte 
luve already shown that everything to which this definition 
ipplies is to be found in oratory. 4S. Need I «bow that it 
depends on underslanding and practice, like other arts? It 
i^c bo an art,, as is generaJly admitted, omtory must certainly 
be an art. as it differs from logic rather in specieii than in 
yemu. Nor must we omit to obsei-ve that in whatever pursuit 
one man may act according to a method, and another without 
Xegard to that method, that pursuit is an art ; and tbst in 
ir^tever pursuit he who lias learned succeeds better than he 
who has not learned, that pursuit is an art. 

43, But, in the pursuit of oratory, not only will the learned 
excel the unlearned, but the more learned mil excel the less 
learned ; otherwise there would not be so many rules in it, 
or so many great men to teach it. This ought to be acknow- 
jedged by every one, and especially by me, who allow the 
altainmont of oratory only to the man of virtue. 
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1. BcT as some arts consist merely in an insight into things, 
that is, knowledge of thorn, and judgment concerning them, 
■uch as aitronomy. which requires no act, but is confined to 
ft mere understanding of the matters that I'urra the subject 

■ ftrWp'iirtttHB.] From the Greek inroX^ifdi;, rignUying "tllingl 
thoroughly oompreb^ndod and uiideivtoutL' 
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of it (a sort of art which is called Siw^ijnK^, " theoretic' 
others in action, the object of which lieii in tbe act, ami ij 
fulfilled in it. leaving nothing produced from it (a sort of B] 
which ia called iTjaxrixii. "praclic"). as danciny; 3. others ij 
production, which attain their end in the execution 
work which is submitted to the e;e (a sort which y 
Twtjr/jt^. "productive"), aa painfhig, we may pretty e 
determine that oratary consists in act. for it accomplishea ii 
the act all that it has to do. Such indeed has been the judg- 
ment pronounced upon it by every one. 

8. To me, however, it appears to partake greatly of the 01 
sort of arts ; for the subject uf it may sometimes be restricCa 
to contemplation ; since there will be oratory in an o! 
though he be silent ; and if, either designedly, or from h 
disabled by any accident, he has ceased to plead, h 
cease to be an orator, more than aphysician who has left off pa 
ticB ceases to a physician. 4. There is some enjoyment, aA 
perhaps the greatest of all enjoyments, in retired meditation n 
and the pleasure derived from knowledge is pure when i 
withdrawn from action, that is, from toil, and enjoys the culm 
contemplation of itself 5. But oratory will also effect some- 
thing similar to a productive art in written speeches 
ricai compositions, a kind of viritings which we justly couaide 
as allied to oratory. Yet if it must be classed as one of tl 
tliree sorts of arts which I have mentioned, let it, f 
formauce consists chiefly in the mere act, and as : 
frequently eihibiled in aat, he called an active, or a practia 
art. for the one term is of the same signification as the other, 1 
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tfaturo and art; nature c(Fntribut«B more to oratory, {q Htndenta ol 
niDiierBtB ahUity, thau urt ; in tboae of Rreatfir talont. art i ' 
Bvail 1 an example. 



1. I AM aware that il 
learning contributes raof 



also a question whether nature o( 
] oratory. This inquiry, hone\ 
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bda no concBrn with the subject of ray W5rk; for a perfecl 
Vator can be formed only tviili the aid of both ; but I think it 
" _ iai importance how far wo consider that there is a quea 
Hon* on the point. 2. If you suppose either to be independent 
if the other, nature will be able to do much without learning, 
nit Learning will be of no iLi'ail without the Osaistiince of 
'e. But if they be united in equal parts, 1 lihuU be 
Inclined to (hinlc that, when both are but moilerate, the influ- 
of nature is nevertheless the greater ; but dtiished orators, 
I consider, owe more to learning than to nature. Thus the best 
tnsbandman cannot improve soil of no fertility, while from fertile 
{pvund something good will be produced even without the aid of 
Ihe husbandman : yet if the husbandman besiowa his labour on 
rich land, he will produce more effect tlian the goodness of the 
soil of itself. 9. Had Praxiteles attempted to how a statue out 
pf a millstone, I should have preferred to it an uuhewn block 
ef Parian marble ;t but if that statuary had fashioned the 
marble, more value would have au:rued to it from his work- 
tnonship Uian was in the marble itself. In a word, nature is 
the material for learning ; the one forms, and the other ia I 
formed. Art can do nothing without material: material haa! 
its value even independent of art ; but perfection of art is oil 
consequence than perfection of material. 



Wliaawrrfagl 



CHAPTER XX. 



1. tr is a question of a higher nature, whether oratory is to 
be regarded as oce of those indifferent arts, which deserve 
Deitber praise nor blame in themselves, but become useful or 

B obacui'el; ezpres.'cil, Bays Spalduig ; 
._ , ^ , ". laam laii comprrheatani, 

t The Idigt of tut will bardly Bgree with Quintiiian. Spaldra^. 
"Bu-t-, s« Eolliu obiiervea, uotluDg could have been lesa suitable fur 
•ciilpture than tlie atooe ueed fur DtillatoneB ; and Quiutilitn miglM 
•iippoiw thut it wuuld Imve been ic][K>Beible. even for & Fn.'u.te\t«, \A 
Ibave [iniduiicd even a tolerabla atatiiu Iruoi it. 
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Otherwise according to th« characters of thosio who pi 
them ; or whether it ia, as many of the phitosopht 
opinion, a positive virtue* 

8, The way, indeed, in which many have proceeded and 
proceed in the practice of speaking. I coasider either as no 
Art^tla, as it is called, (for 1 see numbera rushing to sj 
without rule or learning, just as impudence or hunger 
prompted them,) or aa it were a bad art, which we term 
xaxeri-^tia, ; for I imagine that there haye been many who 
have eierted, and that there are some who still exert, theit 
talent in speaking to the injury of mankind. 3. There is also 
a kind of pMraiOTfyiia, a vain imitation of art, which indeed 
has in itself neither good nor evil, but a mere frivolous exer- 
cise of skill, such as that of the man who sent grains of vetches, 
shot from a distance in succession, and without missing, 
through a needle, and whom Alexander, after witnessing his 
dexterity, is said to have presented with a bushel of vetches ; 
which was indeed a most suitable reward for his performanoe.f 
4, To hira I compare those who spend their time, with great 
study and labour, in the composition of declamations, which 
they strive to make as unlike as possible to an3^ing that 
happens in real life. 
1 But that oratory which I endeavour to teach, of which I con 
I ceive the idea in my mind, which ia attainable only by a good 
man, and which alone is true oratory, must be regarded as a virtve, 

* See note on c. IG, sect. 20. " Firfws oro dlatinguiBlied bf Aria- 
tuUe into two kinds, the intdUctvjil, which vxe exerted in the diaooTer; 
of truth aud the BccompliehineDt of our oli^ects, under whicb bend 
oratory ma; he included, as it ie au art ; end the moni^ which influi 
the will, DctioiiH, and oonduct, under which heiul QulotiliaD shows 
oratory maj also be ranked aa a Tirtue. 7WiKi«». 

t It haa been a queation wtiat sort of porfDrnmnet 
conceive this mune to have been. Naudaaui, or Naud^, 
tagma de Studio LB/erali, cited by Bayle. Art. Macedonia, 
that tho man put a pea in hia mouth, and, blowing it out, maae it srioi 
upon thf point of the needie. Thin interpretation ia adopted by Bayle, 
■nd by Spalding; by Bayle with the utmoat confidence, and by 
Spalding with some beaitation, for he admits that the verb tiuerer; ia 
hardly appliooble to the fising of peas on the point of a needle. For 
my part, I ronaider Hmt Ow expression iatterere in aeam whoU; farbidi 
Da to uuderatand anything else th»ii tlmt the peas were driven through 
tho neeille'a eye. We raay suppose it to have been a peculiar needle, 

witli H large eye, made for the purpose. How the ; " ' 

QuiiitiUaa Jeaves \ib to conjecture. 
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S. This 18 an opinion which the philoaophera support by many 
subtle arguments, hut which appears to me to be more clearJy 
CBtablished by the simpler node of proof which fuIlon-B, and 
nhich is peculiarly my own. What is said by the philosophers 
is this: If it is a quality of virtue to be consistent with itself 
as to what ought to be done and what ought not to be done, 
(that quality, namely, which is called prudence,) the same 
quality will have its office as to what ought to be said or not to 
be said. 6. And if there are virtues, for the generation of 
which, even before we receive any instruction, certain princi- 
ples and seeds are given us by nature,* (as for that of justice, 
of which some notion is manifested even in the most ignorant 
and the most barbarous,) it is evident that wo are so formed 
originally as to be able to speak for ourselves, though not 
indeed perfectly, yet in such a manner as to show that cer- 
tain seeds of the faculty of eloquence are in us. 7. But iu 
those arts which have no connexion with virtue, tbere is not 
the same nature. f As there are two kinds of speech, there-j 
fore, the eotitinuoua, which is called oratory, and the eonciie, 
which is termed logie, (which 2eno thought so nearly connected 
that he compared the one to a clenched fist, and the other to ' 
an open band,) if the art of disputation } be a virtue, there will 
be no doubt of the virtue of that which is of so much mora 
noble and expansive a nature. 

But I wish the reader to understand this more fully and 
plainly from what is done by oratory ; for how will an orator 
succeed in eulogy, unless he has a clear knowledge of what is 
honourable and what is disgraceful? Or in feTSUasion. unle.^ 
he understands what is advantageous ? Or in judicial pleadings, 
unless he has a knowledge of Justine? Does not oratory also de- 
mand fortitude, as the orator has often to speak in opposition to 
the turbulent threats of the populace, often with perilous defiance 
of powerful individuals, and sometimes, as on the trial of Milo, 

" The Stoics nnd Academics said that the Kede of virtaes ven 
Innate in no, and that, if wa would but suffer them to grow, they 
would eeume ua a hi] pj life. TarHeb«3. 

t I wi«h thnt iip ha- given an illustration of thia poRJUon. 

t An ditpiUalrir.] That ia, dialectiea or logic If mere dry logia 
to B virtue, how much mora will rich and forcible eloquence be a 
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amidst Burrounding weapons of soldiers ? So that if oratoiy 
not a virtue, it caunot be perfect.* 

0. If, moreover, there is a sort of virtue in every species 
animals, iu which it excels the rest, or the greater uumber, of 
other aoimals, as force in the lion, and swifiness in the 
horse, and it is certain that inan eiEcels other animals in reason 
and speech, vhy should we not consider that the distinctive 
virtue of man lies as much in eloquence as in reason? 
Crassos in Cieerof justly makes au assertion to this etfect; 
" For eloquence," says he, " is one of the most eminent vir- 
tues;" and Cicero himself, in his own character, both in his 
epistles to Brutus,| and in manyother passages of his uriungs,§ 
calls eloquence a virtue. 

10, Bui, it may be alleged, a vicious man will sometime pro- 
duce an exordium, a statement of facts, and a series of argu- 
ments, in such a way that nothing shall be desired in them. 
So, we may answer, a robber will fight with great bravery, yet 
fortitude will still be a virtue ; and a dishonest slave will bear 
torments wiihout a groan, yet endurance of pain will still merit 
its praise. Many other things of the same nature occur, but 
from different principles of action. Let what 1 have said, 
therefore, as to eloquence being a virtue, be sufficient, for of 
its usefulness I have treated above. 

• On the contrary, if orstoiy be jwr/ert wdfory, it mnat neoaamilj 
be B viriui. I 

t DeOrat. iii. 14. J 

i Tbi)i passage the learned have in vain soligM in tlie EpiatleB t* U 
Bruins ; nor is their disappointment at all woud«rful, if the ingenioni fl 
and learned Tunstall is right> in his EpistJe to MiddletoD, in condemn 1 
ing tboBe epiatlee ne spurious. His condemnatioD has au authoritative 
Bupporter in Ituhnken, ad Veil. Pat. li. 12. Spaldiag. Of the apori- 
ouHDess of tbe Epistles to Brutus, oa they are called, few, Burel;, viU 
now be found to doubt. Such is their poverty of matter, sod affeeta- 
tioD of style, that it is wonderful tbat Middleton should ever IwTfl^— 
tbo^ht them comparable to the geouine letters of Ciceni. ^M 

g Fartit. OiKt B. £3, inh. ; Axad. 1^.1% fl 
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Ofinion* u to the subject of rhetoric, | 1— i. That of Qnintiliftn, 
which ttgreee with tiiote of Plato uid Cicero, 5, 6. ObjectiDns to 
it noticed, 7 — 11. Na dispute Ijetwean rhetoric and philosophj 
ahout their reflpeotiye subjects, 13, 13. The orttor not obliged to 
tnow everything, It, 15. Ho will often Bpeak belter od arte than 
tba artists theoiselTeB, 16— IB. The opioion of Quintilian Bup- 
ported by thoBH of other authors, 20--S3. 

1. Ab to the material of oratory. Bome have aaid tbat it is 
tpeeeh; an opinion whicli Gorgias in Plato* is represented as 
holdiiig. If tliis be understood in !<uch a naj that a discourse, 
composed on any sutyect, is to be termed a speech, it is 
not the material, irat the work : as the statue is the work of a 
statuary : for speeches, Uke etatueB, are produced by art. But 
if by this term we understand mere words, words are of no 
effect without matter, 2. Some have said that the material 
of oratory is persuasive arguments; which indeed are part of 
its business, and are the produce of art, but require material 
for their composition. Others say that its material is gues- 
ttona of civil adminiitration ; an opinion which ia wrong, not 
as h> the quaUty of the matter, but in the rt'Strietiou attached ; 
for such questions are tlie subject of oratory, but not the only 
eul^ect. 3, Some, ns oratory is a virtue, say that the subject 
nf it ia the ahole of human life. Others, as no part of human 
life is affected by every virtue, but most virtues are concerned 
only with particular portions of life, (as juitice, fortitude, 
ttniperance, are regarded as confined to their proper dulies 
and their own limiis,) say that nraioiy is to be restricted tij 
one special part, and assign to it the progmatio department of 
ethicB. or that which relates to the trontactions of civil life.'t 

4, For my part, I oonslder, and cot without authorities to 
support me, that the material of oratory is evert/thing that i 
may come before an orator for discuision. For Soeratea in i 
Plato seems to say to Gorgias* that the matter of oratory h 

• Plato Gorg. p. U9 E. 

+ £V;ue lotiim, (n ethice negotialem aaiigna/nl, id etl, ir^iayfiaTinSi'.l 
"By pars negoliulit he means that which relates to law proceedings, ciT^I 
and jiidiciiU causes. Ttimefnii. Or that which relates to the acts of 
ti»il life, or the eonduot of affaira in geuer»L Co/gfecrnKt, 

i Oorg. p. 449 — (.^ 
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vol in laords but in tilings. In the Phndrus'' he pluiiil_T Hhnwa 
ihat oratory lias place, uot only in'judicial proceedings and 
political deliberations, but also in private and domestic mai- 
lers. Hence it is raauifeBt that this was the opinion of Plato 
liimself.j' 6. Cicero, loo, in one passage,]: calls the material 
of oratory the topics which are aubicitted to it for discussion, 
but supposes that particular itipica only are Buhmitted to it. 
But in another passage § he givtiB his opinion that au orator 
lias to spnak upon all subjects, expressing himself in the 
following words ; " The art of the orator, however, and his 
»erj profession of speaking well, seems to undertake and 
promise that he will speak elegantly and copiously on what' 
ever subject may be proposed to him.' 0. In a third passage,|{ 
also, he says : " But by an orator, whatever occurs in human 
life (since it is on human life that an orator's attention is to 
be fixed, as the matter that comes under his consideratJon) 
ought to have been examined, heard of, read, discussed, 
liandled, and managed.'' 

7, But this material of oratory, as we define it, that is, the 
Bulijecta that come before it, some have at one lime stigmatized 
«s indefinite,^ at another as not belonging to oratory, and have 
called it. as thus characterised, an art ctretimetfrrens, an infinitely 
discursive art, as discoursing on any kind of subject. 8. With 
such as make these observations I have no great quarrel ; for 
they allow that oratoty speaks on all matters, though they deny 
that it has any pecular material, because its ntateiial is manifold. 
9. But though the material be manifold, it is not infinite ; and 
other arts, of less consideration, deal with manifold material, 
as architecture, for instance, for it has to do with everything 
that is of use for building ; and the art of engraving, which 
works with gold, silver, brass, and iron. As to levlpiure, it 
extends itself, besides the metals which I have juat named, 
lowood, ivory, marble, glass, and jewels. 10. Nor will a topic 
iouse to belong to the orator because the professor of anotheij 
art may treat of it ; for if I should ask ivliat is the material o 

• P. Bfll A, 

t Am being put into the mouth of Socrat«. 
t DeOrftt. i. 16; Idt, i 4. 
i Da Orat. L 6. 
II Dfl Orat iii. 14. 

T /puEsifoni.] ludefluita, indetenntnate ; lieoause it repreaentB i 
at iieroted to do pai-ticiilnr subject, but ob read; to eiert itaelt 
AY./C iiu wbioh men can speak, (Suppcrani^ 
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the statuary, the anawer nill be "hruss ;'' or if I shculd ask 
whst IB the material of the faimder uf vases, that is the wcirkei 
in the art which the Greeks call vaXjuunxi, the reply would 
also be " brass ;" though vases differ very much from statues. 
11. Nor ought medicine to lose the name of an art, because 
anointing aud e:tercise aie common to it with the pileestra, or 
because a knowledge of the quality of meats is common to it 
with cookery. 

Vi. As to the objection which some mate, that it is ihe 
business of philosophy to discourse of what is good, useful, 
md just, it makes nothing against me; for when they say a 
ibilosojiher. they mean a good man ; and why then should I 
be surprised that an orator, whom 1 consider to be also a good 
man, should discourse upon the same subjects? 13. especially 
tvlieti J have shown, in the preceding booh,* that philosophers 
have taken possession of this province because it was aban- 
doned by the orators, a province which had always belonged 
to oraioiy, so that the philosophers are rather trespassing 
upon our ground. Since it is the business of logic, too, to dis-t 
cuss whatever comes before it, and logic is uucontiuuous ora- \ 
tory, why may not the business of continuous oratory bo \ 
thought the same ? 

14. It is a remark constantly made by some, that an orator 
ni3l be nkilled in all arts if he it to speak upon all subjects. I 
might reply to tliis in the words of Cicero.t in whom I find 
this passage : " In my opinion no man can become a thoroughly 
accomplished orator, unless he shall have attained a kuowledge 
of every subject of importance, and of all the liberal arts ;" but 
for Diy argiiment it is sufficient that an orator be acquainted 
with the subject on which he has to speak. 15. He has not 
a knowledge of all causes, and yet he ought to be able to speak 
upon all. On what causes, then, will he apeak? on such as he 
has learned. The same will be the case also with regard to 
the arts and sciences ; those on which he uhall have to speak 
he will study for the occasion, and on those which he has 
studied be will speak. 

16. What then, it may be said, will not a builder speak of 
building, or a musician uf music, better thau an orator ? As- 
suredly he will speak better, if the orator does not know what 
is the subject of inquiry in the case before him, with regard to 

• FnXBm. sect 10 tegf. + Db On.t V 4. 
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matters connected with ibose sciences. An ignorant 
illiterate person, eppeaniig liefore a court, nill plead his 
cause better than an oralor who does not knovr what the : 
ject of dispute is ; but an orator will express what he 
learned from the builder, or the musician, or from his clic 
'letter than the person who has instnioted him, 1 
builder will speak wall on building, or the miiijeiiin on nun's, 
if anj point in those arts shall retiuire to be established by his 
opinion ; he will not be an orator, but he will perform his part 
like an oralor, as when an unprofessional person binds up a 
wound, he will not be a surgeon, yet he will act as a surgeon. 

18. Do sultjects of this kind never come to be mentioned in 
panegyrical, or deliberative, or judicial oratory ? When it was 
under daliiieraiion, whether a harbour should be construoted 
at Ostia,* were not oratora called to deliver opinions on the 
subject'? yet what was wanted was the professional knowledge 
of the architect. IS. Does not the orator enter on the ques- 
tion, whether discolorations and tumours of the body are 
symptoms of ill health or of poison ?t yet such inquiries be- 
long to the profession of mediciue? Will an orator never 
have to speak of dimensions and numbers ? yet we may say 
that such matters belong to roatheraatics : for my part, I 
btilievB that any subject whatever may, by some chance, come 
under the cognizance of the orator. If a matter does not com* 
undor his cognizance, he will have no concern with it. * 

30. Thus I have justly said, that the material of oratory ftl 
nerglhi'ig that is brotight under its notice for disoussion, aV| 
assertion which even our daily conversation supports, fbt 
whenever we have any subject on which to apeak, we oftes 
signify by some prefatory remark, that the matter is laid 
before us. 21. So much was Gorgiast of opinion that an 
orator must speak of everyihing, that he allowed himself to be 
questioned by the people in his lecture-room, upon any suh- 
jocc un which any one of them chose to interrogate him,, 
Hermagoras also, by saying, that "the matler of oratory li ' 

* See Saet Cliiid. o. 20, where it is bMx^ tbnt the -"ork had ottmti 
bun oonteinpkted by Julioa Ctcsar, bot deferred from tin 
Moount rif its difficulty. 

+ Ciwo toauliea on tliia medical pTt. lo to speak, of eloquenct 
hU niuw^h (n,- Cbientiiis, a. 10 Sptldiag. 

ft. p 44T (^ Id reference to this p^mge of Plato, 
I. 33- i 22- du Inv. i. C- da Fin. ii. 1. 
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In the cause and the queaticms" coDDected with it,"compre 
lends under it every subject that cau possibly coioe before it 
for discussion. 8a. If indeed he supposed that llie quealions 
do not belong to oratory, he is of a different opinion from me ; 
fcut if they do belong to oratory, I am supported by his 
luthority, for there is no subject that may not form part of a 
mise or the questions connected with iL S3. Aristotle.t too, 
by making three kinds of oratory, the judicial, the deliberative, 
I&d the demonsiratite, has put almost everything into the 
bands of the orator, for there is no subject that may not enter 
iDto one of the three kinds, 

34. An inquiry has been also started, though by a very few 
irriters, concerning the instrument of oratory, The instrument 
[ call that vnithoitt which material cannat be fashioned and 
udaphd to the object which we wiih to effect. But I consider 
Quit it is not the art that requires tbe instrument, but the 
irtificer. Professional knowledge needs no tool, as it may be 
xnnplete though it produces nothing, but the artist must have 
lis tool, as tbe engraver his graving- instrument, and the 
i^nter his pencils. 1 shall therefore reserve the consideration 
i(f this point for that part of my work in which I intend to 
Bpeak of the orator. J 

' &ra iii. S, 16 \ iii. Q, 3. Tbe gneBtioDa meant nre ffenerai qv^atloni, 
, "WhathBr the semea maj be tniBt«d/ "AVlieUiHr nn old mua 
ight to mairy," and the liko, which Cicero excludes from the depart- 
ment of the orator, Ae IntenL i, 6. 

-f Rbet. i. 3. 3 1 Cic. de luvaot i, & 
r ; S. ziL 0. C. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Quintjliim propmei to consider the various branchaa and j 
oratoiy more fully tbaa thoy are generally 8et torUi in t 
the art ; » part of hie work mure dssiiable for student* f 
Bgi«Bable to them, § 1—4. DivereitieB of opinions aad metli. 
5—7. Tarioua icriters on the &rt ; the Greeks, S— IS. PoUo^ 
of Henoegoraa, Apollodarua, Theodorus, IS — IS. The Komi 
19 — 21. Quintilioa nill give bis own opinion on D " 
t>ccuF, 22. 

1. Since I have examined in the secona book wliat oratory 
is, knd what is its object; since 1 have shown, as well as my 
abilities allowed, that it is an art* that it is useful.'^ and that 
it is a virtue ;| and since I have put under iu power every 
subject § oa which it may be neceaaarj to speak, I shall now pro- 
ceed to show whence it had its origin, || of what parte it eonsiats.T 
and how every department of it is to be contem|ikted •* and 
treated ; for most of the writers of books on the art have 
stopped even short of these limits ;tt »o that AptjUodorusJt 
confined himself to judicial pleadings only. 

3. Nor am I ignorant that those who are studious of oratorf 
have desired to receive from me that part of my work, of which 
this book proceeds to treat, more anxiously than any otlier ; a 
psrt which, though it will be the moat difBcuU to myself, from 
the necessity of examining a vast diversity of opinions, icil. 
yet perhaps afTurd the least pleasure to m? readers, since it 

• R ii. 0. ir. 

t a ii. c. 18. 

J B. iL 0. 20. 

8 B. ii 0. 31. 

II By what Biuthora and writers rhetoric has been iQyent«d and 
taught ; and what is its origin, whether art or nature. Capptronier. 

% fle alludes to the five parta, iniienJim, arraageraent, laagttagt, 
memory, ddivery. CKpperoQier, 

" lnetaifnda.'\ "Conceivod of;" what idea we must form of each 
part ; and bow we must produce matter with refereai^ to it, 

++ Intra gu/ro mui/nm.] Geauei' riglitly observes that the prepoeition 
vntra aigniBea that previQua writers ou rhetoric had ooufiued thomaalvea 
within a less eonipass than that to which Quintilian had eitendod Lii 
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admits merely of a dry exposition of rules. 3. In other partA 
1 have endeavoured to introduce some little embellishment, 
with the view of displaying my own ability, (since for that 

Enpose a subject of more fertility might have been chosen,) but 
order that, by that means, I might more successfully attract 
jontli U) the study of those matters which I thought neceasaiy 
for their improvement ; if, possibly, being stimulated by some 
pleasure in the reading, they might more wiUingly learn those 
precepta of which I found that a bare and dry enumeration 
might be repulsive t« their minds, and oSend their ears, 
ipecially aa they are grown so delicate. 4. It was with such 
view that Lucretius • said he put the precepts of philosophy 
to verse ; for he uses, as ia well known, the following 

J c veluti puerit abtmihia t<ira mtdinlei 
(Juum dare eonatUitr, pHiu ora* pocnla orrem 
Atpirant mdlu duldjtavoqut Zijuore .- 
•« And as physicians, when they attempt to give bitter worm- 
wood to children, first tinge the rim round the cup with the 
Kvteet and yellow liquid of honey," &c. 6. But I fear that 
,this book may be thought to contain veiy little honey and a 
;Kreat deal of wormwood, and may be more serviceable for 
instruction than agreeable. I am afraid, too, that it may find 
;lhe less favour, as it will contain precepts not newly in- 
Tented, for the moat part, by me, but previously given by 
others ; and it may also meet with some who are of contrary 
ejnnions, and who will be ready to assail it : b^'cause most 
-authors, though they have directed their steps to the same 
'.nt, have made different roads towards it, and each has 
iwn his followers into his own. (1. Their adherents, more- 
«Ter, approve whatever path they have pursued, aad you will 
not easily alter prepossessions that have been inculcated into 
youth, for every one had rather have learned than learn. 

7. But there is, as will appear in the progress of the book, 
nn infinite diversity of opinions among authors ; as some have 

. 1. T. 98*; iv. II. In the firat of tliBBa pasaagea, however, ws 
find Sed, uid is the secoDd Nam, inetead of Ac, aud, inBtead of 
Wupiranl, conlifigMBl. Such variHtionB have led to the aiippDeition Qiat 
there were two editiona of Lucretiaa'a poem ; see Spalding's note, tmd 
till "Remarka" pniGxed to mj tranehitioo of Lucretiue, p, vii viiL 
Bpklding obaervea that " aspirnre mellia liquore" will be e^olTalent t« 
odora at aapore mellia imbusre." 
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AHded their own discoverioa to wiiat was preTiously rude and 
imperfect, atid then others, liiat they might seem to produce 
aomwchin^ themaelves, have even altered what was right. 8, 
( The firat writer who, after those that the poets have mentioned, 
! touched at all upon oratory, is said to have been Empedoclea,* 
I and the most ancient composers of rules on the art were Corax 
and Tisias,+ natives of Sicily ; to whom succeeded a native of 
the same island, Gorgias the Leontine, who, an is said, waa a 
pnpil of Erapedoclea, 9. Gorgias, through the advantage ot 
B, very long life, (for he lived a hundred and nine years,) 
flourished as a contemporary with many rhetoricians; and was 
thus a rival of those whom I have just named, and survived 
even the age of Socrates. 10. At the same period with him 
lived Thrafljmachua of Chalcedon, Prodicus of Ceos, Prota- 
goras of Abdeta, (from whom Euathlua is said to have learned 
the art of oratory, on which he puhlished a treatise, for ten 
thousand denarii, J) Hippias of Elis, and Alei damus of Eliea, 
whom Pkto calls Palamedes; 11. There waf~also Antiplion, 
(who was the first that wrot« speeches § and who, besides, 
composed a book of rules on rhetoric, and wiu mought to have 
pleaded his own cause on a trial with great ability,) Polycrates, 
by whom I have said|| that a speech was written against 
Socrates, and Theodorus of Byzantium, one of those whom 
PlatoH imIIs XcyaiaiiaXai, " artificers in words." 13. Of these, 
the first that treated general subjects were Protagoras, Gor- 

(giaa, Prodicus, and Thraajmachus. Cicero, in his Brutus,** 
says that no composition, having any rhetorical embellishment, 
was written before the time of Pericles, hut that some pieces i 
of his were in circulation. For my part, I find noihing 

* MmiiK aliqaa circa rheloricen Empedodet tftn'ftti'.] 'EfiiriloKMa i 
'AptoruTi.\iic *i(fft irpuirdv pijrnpu^v jrtrinjirM'ni. Soictiu Empir. p. 
870 of Fabriciua'a edition, who obMrvea that Quintilian uses the bmdb 
kind of BijiraBaioQ as ArietotlB. The book of Ariatotla, from -whi't 
the phrase was taken, called Sophistea, ia now loat ; Diog. Liiert. viil. 
57. Sea Spalding's DOts. 

t Sea ii. 17, 7, 

t £312 lOi , the dentiriua being valued at 74rf. 

S Ha was tbe firat thnt wrote epaechea. and buM them to sccatei 
paiTonB, or persons going to law, to use as their own, aa ia related 
Ammianns MarcellinnB, zxx. 4. ^talding, 9. v. 

II See iL 17, 4. 

f Phtedr. p. aaa E. 
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knswerable to the fame of Bucb eloquence as his,* aud aic 
therefore the less eurpriseil that some should think that 
written by Periules, hut that the wrilings, which 
Te drculated under his name, were written bj others. 
13. To these succeedod many other rhetoricians, but tbej 
>st faraons of the pupils of Gorgiaa was Isocrates; t' 
luthoTG. iTideed, are not agreed as to who was his mast 
^owever, trust to Aristotlet on that point. 14. From thi 
ime diflereiit roads, as it were, began to be formed; for the 
Jiaciples of Isocrates were eminent in every department of 
learning ; and. when he was grown old, (he lived to complete 
bis ninety-eighth year,) Arimoile begun to teach tlie art of 
CT&tory in his efternoou lestoua.l frequently parodying, as is 
Bajd. the fvell-known verse from the tn^edy of Philoct«t«s, 
thus: 

- It is disgraceful to lie silent, and to allow Isocrates to epeak." 
A treatise on the art of oraloiy was published by eacli of them ; 

L 2, 42 ; 10, 49 ; where QiiintiliitD poaitival; HSaerta that no 
^rritJOBB irf Pericles were eituit m hit time ; uid Ruhnksn, in bia Hist. 
lOeit. Or. Gr. p. 88, bringa plantj of authoritias to support that 
■nertion, tbough Cicero (Brut, c T, and de Orat. ii. 22) Begma to have 
lud greater faiik in the genuioeneBB of the writioga circulated under 
the name of Periolea. Could the genuioe writinga of Periolea have been 
lart between the ogn of Cicero and that of QuiotilianT I thiuk not 
.8m>, on thi* doubtfuJ aubjeot, Fabr. Biblioth. ed. Hariss. vol. ii p. 746. 

t Ariatotle must have eipressly stated this in eome part of hia 
Wntinga, but we Sod no such passage in t.aj of thoas left to lu. 
Hany of big books aro lost, however ; as the TheodecUn ; mo iL 15, 10. 
DioDfaiua HalicamaaaenaiB (Tom, ii. p. 94) Bays that uot only Oorgiais 
Waa a preceptor of Isocrates, but also Prodiotu of CeoB, aud Tiaiu of 
Syracuse, and meDtions, as on opiuiou of BQtae, that he wag iDatructed 
1^ Tbenunonea. See PBeudo-Plutacch, p. gSS F., and Suidaa npdor 
" onratea. Spalding. 

t See AuL QolL ix. 5, who Bays that what AriE<totle taught on 
rhetorio was among hii erotcrica, instructions which ho used to give 
' the Dvemug, when hia audience was less select than in the morning. 

g Bee Cioaro de Orat. iii. 35; Tuaa i. 1; Orat c. IB. Bantley, 
Uenage, and othora have connoted rai 'laoip6Ttiv into 'liroEpnrijw I' 
for the sake of the metre. Hermann, Opusc. v. iii. p. 0.9, auppoae^ 
with Bentley, that the veree is from the Philoctetea of Burip'dea. 
l)iogeDea Laertiua (v. 3) aaye that the verse was agglied, Oat t« 
Isooratea, but to Xeuocmtea. 
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but Aristotle made his to consist of several books. At the 
Bsme time liTed Theodectes, of whose work I have already 
Bpoken. 16. Theopliraatua, also, a disciple of Aristotle, nrote 
very carefully on rhetoric ; and since that time the philoso- 
phers, especially the leaders of the Stoics and Peripatetics, 
have paid even greater attention to the subject than the 
rhetorioians, 10. Rermagura£ then made, as it were, a way 
toT himself, which most orators have followed ; but AthenEeus* 
appears to have been most nearly his equal and rival. After- 
wards ApoUonius Melon, Areus.t Cecihua, and Dionysius ot 
Halicarnassus, wrote much upon the art, IT. But the two 
that attracted most attention to themselves were Apollodoms 
of Pergamua, who was the teacher of Ciesar Augustus at Apol- 
Jonia, and Theodorua of Gadara, who preferred to be called a 
native of Rhodes, and whose lectures Tiberius CEBsar, when he 
retired into that island, is said to have coustantly attended. 
18. These two rhetoricians taught different systems, and 
their followers were thence called Apollodoreans and Theo- 
.ioreans,^ after the manner of those who devote themselves to 
certain sects in philosophy. But the doctrines of Apollodorus 
you may learn beat from his disciples, of whom the most exact 
in delivering them in Latin waa Caiua Valgius.§ in Greek 
\ttjcu3.1l Of ApoUodorus himself the only work on the art 
Reems to have been that addressed to Matius ; IT for the epistle 

ritten to Domitiua** does not acknowledge the other books 
attributed to him. The writings of Theodorua were more 
numerous ; and there are some now living who have seen his 
disciple Henoagorae. 

IB. The firet among the Romans, as far aa I know, that 

* See ii. 15, 23 

+ See i. 15, 38. 

J See ii. 11, 2. 

§ Cniue Volgiua RufiiB, a gntmmarinn nnd rhetoriciiu) it 
AiiguBtuB, to whom be inacribei! a book on herbs, P'.in. B. n. izt. s. 
Whether the learned have rightl;, or too curioual;, dietinguiahed blm 
from Titns Vnlgius RufiiB, the poet, tbe frtand of Horace and TibuUna. 
1 leave for the conaideratLon of others. SfKUdmg. See c. S, sect. 17. 

)| Probably the Dionjaiua Atticus mentioned by Strabo, liii. p. 036. 

^ I Buppose that this is the Matiua mentioned by Pliny, H. N. xii. 
t, by whom he ia called Dwi Auf/iuti amirut. BttrmarM. 

** 1 consider that this ia tbe Domltius tlanus, tlje elegant poet and 
prow writer in the time of AuguBtiiH ; he is mentioned by Quintiliui 
Igahij vi. 3. Spalding. 'm 
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composed anythiDg on thia subject, waa Marcus Catolthe 
Censor;* afcer whom Marcus Antonius+ made some atMnapt 
in it ; it is the only writing that ia eitant of his, and is in 
quil« an nnfinished state. Less celebrated writers followed, 
whose Bamea. if occasion shall anywhere require, I will not 
forbear to mention. ttO. But Marcus Tullius Cicero threw \ 
the greatest light, not only on eloquence itself, but also on its \ 
precepts, giving the only model of excellence among us in 
Bpeakiug and in teaching the art of speaking ; after whom it 
vonld be moat becoming to be silent, if he himself had not 
^d tbat his books on rhetdricj escaped from bis bands when 
%e was very youDg, and if he had not intentionally omitted, ic 
ids Dialogues on Oratoiy, those minor points on which most, 
learners require instruction.! 21. Comificiu3|| wrote much 
CD the same subject ; Stertinius something considerable ; and 
GaUioH the father a little. But Celaus** and Lanas.Jt 
■who preceded Gallio, and Virgtniua,§§ Pliny,|||| and TutiUus'JTf 
in our own age, have written on the art with greater accuracy. 

• See iL 16, 1. 

+ Sea Cicaro de Omt. i 47, 48. 

; See note on ii. 15,0. 

5 See De Orat. J. 6 ; 36 ^ ii. H ; Epixt ad Dir. i. 9. 
I i Prababl; the Quintus CarciGcius to whom Cicero writes, Epist. ad 
biv. Ill 17, 18, 23. 

T) Tliis rhetorioian is not mentioned by any other writer, noleflB he 
be the Majimua StertiaiuB noticed by Senecoa, Controv. ii. .Spalding. 
' •• He ia noticed again by QuintHian, is. 2, 91, from which paaaogB, 
tompared with Sen. Controv, p. 159, ed. Bip., it clearly appeura that 
te waa the aamo peraon to whom Soneca the father often alludee, and 
ealla JuniuB Gallic, and who adopted tbe aon of that Seneca, the eldest 
lirothar of the philosopher. He was the friend of Ovid (Senec. Su.is. 
Hi. p. 25), whoBe epistle from Fontus, iv. 1 1, is perhaps addressed to 
lum. Spaiding. 

-H- BeoiL 16, 22. 

j^ Bes X. 7, 32 ; IL 3, 183. In the latter pnimiige he ia called Ueoam 
■opiliuL 1 find no mention of him in any nutbur beeidea Quintitian. 

§J Mentioned hj TacituB, Ann. zt. 71 : 
tapujiM fmAai ; also by Quintilian iii. 6, 
1 3, 26. Bpolding. 
, in The ttothor of tbe Natuml Hiatorj, who wrote three books on th* 
Idueation of an orator ab iT.en-mbviu ; Plin. Ep. iii 5, S. 

nil Mentioned by Martial, T. ST, B. Some suppose, from Plin. Ep.yL 
S, that Quintiliim mnrried his daughter. Spalding concun with 
tedoyn in auppoeitig that we ebould read, in that paaaagB 'X E^ii^ , 
itMnfuine initead of Qmiiiilia.no. 
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There are also at this very time eminent writers oit the u 
Bulgect, who, if they had embraced every part of it, would 
havo relieved me from my present task ; but I forbear to 
mentioQ the names of living authors ; the due time for honour 
ing them will arive ; for their merita will liva in the memoiy 
of posterity, to whom the influenoe of envy «ill not reach. 

33. Yet, after so many great writers. 1 shall not hesitate M 
advance, on certain points, my own opinions : for I have not 
attached myself to any particular sect, as if I were affected 
with any spirit of superstition ; and, as 1 bring together tbe ' 
observations of many authors, liberty must be allowed my 
Feadei's to choose from them what they please ; being myself 
content, wherever there is no room for showing ability, to 
deserve the praise due to carefulness. 



CHAPTER II. 



1. Teib question, ahat is the origia of oratory, need not 
detain ua long ; for who can doubt that men, as soon as they 
were produced, received language from nature herself, the 
parent of all things, (which was at least the commencement of 
oratory,) and that utility brought improvement to it, and 
method and exercise perfection? 2. Nor .do I see why some 
ebould think that accuracy in speaking had its riB<) from the 
circumstance that those, who were brought into any danger by 
accusation, set themselves to speak with more than ordinary 
care for the purpose of defending themselves.* This, even it 
a more honourable cause, is not necessarily the first : especially 
as accusation goes before defence ; unless any person would 
say tliat a sword was forged by one who prepared steel for his 
own defence earlier than by one who designed it for the 
aeatruction of another. 

It was therefore nature that ga 
J «bKrvation that gave origin to art ; for as, in regard t 
* I hava not found in uif writer an eipresa aaurtlon t 



to speech ; an^H 
regard to medl^H 
t!on to thit eSM^I 



sua, wheu people saw tbat some things v 
(there unwliolesome. they established an urt b; observii)g tlieir 
different properties, so, ^^ith respect to speaking, when they 
kiuid. some things useful and others useless, the; marked 
For imitation or avoidance; other people added other 
U) the list according t{> their nature ; these observations 
reie confirmed hy experience ; and evety one then tangbt what 
le knew. 4. Cicero.* indeed, has attributed the origin of 
iloqueoce to founders of cities and to legislators ; in whom 
here certain!)' must have been some power of speaking ; hut 
ihj he should regard this aa the very origin of oratory, 1 do 
ot see : OS there are nations at this day withi'UC any fixed 
MUementB, without cities, aud without laics, and yet men 
'bo are horn among them discharge the duties of ambassadors, 
bake accusations and defences, and think that one Deraoii 
peaks better than another. 
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CHAPTER III 



DiviirioDg of the art of Oratory, g 1— S, Various opinions reapeoting 
■^ them, i, 6. Cicero'a not ftlwaya the BBUia, 6, 7. OpinionB uf some 
Oraek writers, 8, 9. Of the order of the diviainn or parts, 10. 
Whtrtier they should be called parts, or works, or olemeuta, 11. 

. Thk whole art of oratory, as the most and greatest \ 
writera have taught, consists of five parts, inveniion, arrange- \ 
tHe*t, expreaiion, memerff, and delivery or aeCion; for tho last l 
is designated by either of these terms. But evety speech, by 
jrhicb any purpose is expressed, must of necessity consist of 
trnth natter and aordt; 2. and, if it is short, and included 
in one sentence, it may perhaps call for no further considera- 
tion ; but a speech of greater length requires attention to a 
greater inunber of particulars ; for it is not only of consequence 
iwhat we say, and how we say it, but also where we say it ; 
'there ia need therefore also for arrangement. But we cannot 
■say everything that our subject demands, nor everything in itfl 
[proper place, without the assistance of memory, which will 
accordingly constitute a fourth part. 3. And a delivery which 
uflbecDming either as to voice or gesture, vitiates, and 
• Do Orat. i. 8. 
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almost renders tceffectual, all those other requisites o 
eloquence ; and to delireTy therefore must necessarilj he 
assigned th« fifth place. 

4, Nor are Bome writers, among whom is Albutius,* to be 
be regarded, who admit only the first three parts, because 
memory, they say, and delivery, (on which we shall give 
directions in the proper place,t) come from nature, not from 
arL ThracymachuB,! however, was of the same opinion as far 
BB concerns delivery. 5. To these some have added a sixth 
part, by subjoining judgment to invention, as it ia our first 
business to invent, and then to judge. For my part, I do not 
consider that he who has not judged has invented ; for a 
person is not said to have invented contradictory or foolish 
arguments, or such as are of equal value to himself and hia 
adversary, but not to hate avoided them. 6. Cicero, indeed, 
in his Rheloriea,^ baa included judgment under invention; 
but, to me, judgment appears to be so mingled with the first 
three parts (for there can neither he arrangement nor expresiion 
without it), that I think even delivery greatly indebted to it. 
7. This I would the more boldly affirm, as Cicero, in hia Par- 
lilionei Oratoriee,\\ arrives at the same five divisions of which 
I have just spoken ; for, after first dividing oratory into twc 
parts, invenlion and expression, he has put matter and arrange 
ment under invention, and words and delivery under expression, 
and has then made memory a fifth part, having a common 
influence ou all the rest, and being, as it were, the guardian of 
them. He also says, in hia books de Ora/ore.lT that eloquence 
consists sf five divisions ; and the opinions e.ipressed in these 

■ Albutiua NoyariaHBiB oama to Rome in tliB reign of AugUBtna, 
and was received into the fneiidB)iip of Plancus. He opened a. ncbiH)] 
at Borne, and taught rhetorie. Senei^a meurJoD9 him in his DoclamiL 
tioDH and Controveraies. Tunuhm. 

f B. iL 0, 2 and 3. 

X Compare iil 1, 10. He might have said thia in tha rixynS 
priToptK/i which Suidaa attributes to him. There was mom than or 
book of his ertant, as appears from Cieero Orat. o. 52. Spalding. 

% Tha books I)t ImKiilUme. The particular paesage, boweveii t, 
ifhich Quintilian refers, is not in be found in what a now extant of ' 

II C. L Beet. 3. 

^ The text has in QpoCarv, bat^ sa Qamer has ohstrved, there ia a. 
paaaage to that effect in the Orator. The diTJBJon into Eve parts will 
be found in the De Oratore, i. 31, 
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books, as they were written at a later period, may be regarded 
IB more settled. 

8. Those authors appear to me to have been not \eHa de- 
eirous* to introduce something new, who have added order 
after having previously specified arrangeraentit as if arrange- 
ment were anything else than the disposition of tilings in the 
heat possible order. Diou:[ has specified only invention and 
amngement, but has made each of them of two kinds, 
relating to matter and to words ; so that expression may be 
includol under inTention, and delivery under arrangement ; 
to which parts a fiMi, memory, must be added. The followers 
of Theodorus, for the most part, distinguish invention into two 
sorts, referring to matteT and expresnon ; and then add the 
three other parts. 9. Hermagoras puts judgment, division 
order, and whatever relates to expression, under economy, 
which, being a Greek term, taken from the care of domeatio 
affairs I and used in reference to this subject metaphorically, 
haa no Latin equivalent. 

10. There is also a question about the following point, 
namely, that, in settling the order of the parts, some liave 
put memory after tncenfion, some after arrangenient. To me 
the fourth place seems most suitable for it; for we must not 
only retain in mind what we have ima^'ined, in order to arrange 
it, and what we have arranged in order to express it, but we 
must also commit to memory what we have comprised in 
words; since it is in the memory that everything tHat enters 
into the composition of a speech is deposited. 

11. There have been also many writers inclined to think 
that these divisions should not be called parts of the art of 
oratory but duties of the orator, as it is the business of the 
orator to invent, arrange, express, et cetera^ 13. But if we coin- 
cide in this opinion, we shall leave nothing to art ; for to speak 
well is the diity of the orator, jet skill in speaking well 
constitutes the art of oratory ; or, as others express their 
notions, it is the duty of the orator to persuade, yet the power 
of persuading lies in his art. Thus to invent ailments and 

IS than those who are mentioned in sect. 5 flB liaving vaitot 
duiM^d A idxth part, 
i- Diipoiiilio. 
■i Supposed hj Turnebu* and Spalding to be Dion CiiryioBtiim. 
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arrange tbera ara the duties of the orator; yet invention and 
arrangement mav be thought peculiar parts of the art of oratory. 
13. It iij a point, too, about which many have disputed, 
whether these are parts of the art of oratory or worki of it, 
or (ua AtheniBus* thinks) elements of it, which the Greeks 
call erm^ila. Bat no one can properly call them elements ; for 
iu that case lliey will be merely Grst principles, as water, or fire, 
or matter, or indivisible atoms, are called ihe elemeols of the 
world : nor can they justly be named works, as they are not 
performed by others, but perform somethiDg themselvea. 
i 4. They are therefore parts ; for as oratory consists of tliem, 
and as a whole cousiats of parts, it is impossible that those 
things of which the whole ia composed can be anything else but 
parts of that whole. Those who have called them ivorlta. ap- 
pear to me to have been moved by this conaideration, that they 
did not like, in making the other division of oratory, to adopt 
the same term : for the parts of oratory, they said, were the 
panegyrical, the deliberative, and thejarficioi. 15. But if these 
are parts, they are parts of the matter rather thau the art ; for 
in each of them is included the whole of oratory ; since no one 
of thein can dispense with invention, arrangement, erpreasion, 
memory, and delivery. Some, therefore, have thought it better 
to Bay that there are three kinds of oratory ; but those whom 
Cicerot has followed have given the most reasonable opinion, 
namely, that there are three kinds of subjects for oratory. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Whetber tbero are three aortB of oratoiy, or more, § 1 — 3. QuintiHatf J 
■dheres to the old opinion that there nre but thi-ee ; " ' 
4—8. Opinions of AnBiimaneB, Plato, Isocrates, B 
tilian's own method. 19 — 15. He dose uut B.3sign particulu' BI 
jests to eacb kind, 16. 

1. But it is a question whether there are three or i 
Certainly almost all writers, at least those of the 
authority among the ancients, have acquiesced in this tt 

" L, following the opinion of Aristotle, who merely ci 
■ n. 16, 23. I Da Otai L 31 ; Top, c. Si, 
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the deliberatire by another Dame, eoneionolif,* "suitable for 
addresses to public assemblieB." Q. Sut a feeble attempt was 
made at that time by Borae of the Greek writers, an attempt 
which has since been noticed, bj Cicero in hie booksije Oratore,f 
is iiow almcHt forced upon ua by tbe greatest author J 
)ur own day, to make it appear tjiat, there are not only 
-B kinds, but kinds almost innumerable. 3. Indeed. 
if we distinguish praisiaff and blaming iii the third part of 
oratory, in what kind of oratory Bhall we be said to employ 
ourselves when we complain, console, apjieaie, excite, alarm, 
encourage, direct, explain obaeure expressions, narrate, entreat, 
offer thanks, congratulate, reproach, attack, describe, command, 
retract, express aishes or opinions, and spvak in a thousand 
Other ways? 4. So that if 1 adhere to the opinion of the 
ancieDts. I must, as it were, ask [lardon for doing so. and must 
inquire by what considerations they were induced to confine a 
subject of such extent and variety within such narrow limits ? 
5 Those who say that the ancienia were in error, suppose that 
thay were led into it by the circumstance that they saw iu 
their time orators exerting thomselvee for the most part in these 
three kinds only ; for laudatory and eitnperatice speeches were 
tli«ii written : it was customary to pronotmce funeral orations ; 
and a vast deal of labour was bestowed on deliberative and 
judicial eloquence ; so tliat the writers of books on the art 
included in them the kinds of eloquence most in use as the 
only kinds. 6. But those who defend tbe uuoiente, make three 
sorts of hearers; one, who assemble only to be gratified; a 
second, to listen tji counsel ; and a third, to form a judgment 
on the points in debate. For myself, while I am searching 
for all sorts of ailments in support of these various opinions, 
'■ Mura to me that we might make only two kinds of oratory, 
this consideration, that alt the business of an orator lies in 
ses eit\iBr judicial or extrajudicial. 7. Of matters in which 
decision is sought from the opinion of a judge, the nature is 
self-evident; those which are not referred to ajudge, have respect 
either to the past or to the future ; the past we either praise 
r blame ; and about the future we deliberate. 8. We may 






■ AijUDVapuai'. Arlit. BLet L 1, 10 ; iiL 14, II, 
t 11. 10. 

t Tumebus and SpBldiug euppoie that Pliny thi 
' '" All the otber GommeutatoTB aieaU 
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also add, that all subjects on which an orator has to Bptak 
are cither certain or doubtful ; the certain he praisea or 
blames, according to the opinion which he forms of them ; oT 
the doubtful, some are left free for ourselves to choose how to 
decide on them, and concerning these there must be delibera- 
tion; some are left to the judgment of others, and concenting 
these there must be litigation. 

9. Anaximenes admitted only the general divisions of _^ 
ikial and deliberative, bat said that there were seven species; 
those, namely, of exhorting and dissvadinff, of praUint/ ajid 
blaming, of accusing and defending, and of examining, which 
he colls the exetaHic sort ; but it is easj to see that the firet 
two of these species belong to the deliberative kind of oratory, 
the two following to the eptdeictic, and the last three to 
judicial. 10. I pass over Protagoras, who thinks that tha 
only parts of oratory are those of interrogating . replying, coBtt 
manding, and intTcating. which he calls lu^^uXj, Plato, in his 
Sophistes,* has added to the judicial and deliberative a. third' 
kind which he calls -irfoeo/tiJ^iirixiv, and which we may alloir^ 
ourselves to call the sermorinatory sort, which is distinct front 
the oratory of the forum, and Huit«d to private discassioDS, ani' 
of which die nature is the sanie as that of dialectics or logic. 
H. Isocratesf thought that praise and blame have a place ia 
eveiy kind of oratory. 

To me it has appeared safest to follow the majority of 
writers; and so reason seems to direct. 1^. There is, then, 
as I said, one kind of oratory in which praise and blame are 
included, but which is called, from the better part of its office, 
the panegyrical; others, however, term it the demomtraliee or ' 
epideictic. (Both names are thought to be derived from the 
Greeks, who apply to those kinds the epithets iyKnamerixi* 
and iTihixrixiii. 1:1. But the word iwiSii*,Tixlit seems to ms 
to have the signification, not so much of demonstration as of 
osleatation. and to diiTer very much from the term iyxn.a.ia' 
arixot ; for though it includes in it the laudatory kind of oratory, 
it does not consist in that kind alone. 14. Would any one 
deny that panegyrical speeches are of the epideictic kind ? let 
they take the auaaory form, and generally speak of the interosCs 
of Greece. Bo that there are, indeed, three kinds of oratory; 
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bnt in each of them part is devoted to the luhject-molter, and 
part to displag. But perhaps our countrjmeo, when theyf 
call a particular kind demonilralive. do not borrow the name' 
from llie Greeks, but are simply led by the consideration that' 
pruse and blame demotutrsie what the exact nature of any- 'i 
thing is.) 15. The second kind is the ifefiberaeice, and the third ', 
the judicial. Other species will fall under these genera, nor ' 
will there be found any one species in nhich we shall not have 
either to praise or to blame, to persuade or to dissuade, to enforce 
a charge or to repel one ; while to conciliate, to state facts, to 
inform, ta exaggerate, to extenuate, and to influence the judgment 
of the audience by eicitiog or aljayiug the passions, are com 
mon to every sort of oratory. 

16. I could not agree even with those, who, adopting, as 1 
think, a division rather easy and specious than true, consider 
that the matter of panegyrical eloquence concerns what is 
honourable, that of deliberative what is expedient, and that of 
judicial what is just ; for all are supported, to a certain extent, 
by aid one from another ; since in panegyric justice and «jie- 
dienct/ acB considered, and in deliberations honour; and you 
will rarely find a judicial pleading into some part of which 
something of what I have just mentioned does not enter. 



CHAPTER V. 



DiTiaioD into tbings and waniB : other divisions, § 1—3. Qneatdimi 
conceraing what is written and what is not written, i. DeflQite 
and indeEnite queationa, 5 — 7. Species of indefinite ones, 8 — 11. 
QuestioDB OD gEneral subjects not useleas, 12 — IS. Definition of 
a caiwe, IT, IH. 

1. BnT every speech consists at once of that which is ex- 
pressed, and of diat which expresses, that is, of matter and 
words. Ability in speaking is produced by nature, art, and 
practice; to which some add a fourth requisite, namely imita- 
tion; which 1 include under art. '2. There are also three 
ol^ecta which an orator must accomplish, to inform, to move, 
to please ; for this is a clearer partition than that of those who 
divide the whole of oratory into what concerns things and pas- 
le both theae will not always find a place in die subjects 
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of which we shall have to treat. Rome subjects are altogethc 
unconnected with the pathetic, which, though it cannot inak 
room for itself overvwhere, yet, wherever it forces au entran 
produces a, most powerful effect. 

3. The moat eminent authors are of opinion that there at 
some things in pleading thai require proof, and othei-a that <1 
not require it; and 1 agree with them. Some, however, ai 
Celsus, think that an orator will not speak on any subject 
unless there be some question about it ; but the majority oC 
ftuthors, as well as the general division of oratory into tbr«a 
kinds, are opposed to him ; unless we say that to praise wh 
is acknowledged to be honourable, and to blame what is a 
mitted to be dishonourable, is no part of sn oratur'a buainesa 

4. All writers admit, however, that questions depend ( 
what h tarilten or what is not ariUen. Questions about some.' 
thing written concern legality ; those about something n 
ten oonGern /ar(. Hemiagoras. and those who follow him, call 
the former kind legal questions, the latter rational questions, 
using the terms tt/uxir and Xoyixot. 5. Those who make alL' 
questions relate to things and wards are of the same opinion. 

It is also agreed that questions are either indefinite t 
defimle, Tiie indefinite are those which, without regard to pa 
SODS, time, place, and other such circum stances,, are argiiecl' 
for or against. This sort of questions the Greeks call timex- 
Cicero* proposWoiiii; olhsn gentral questions relating toe' 
affairs; others questions suitable for philosophical discussion; 
while Atbeueeus makes them jiarts of the cause to be decide*!. 
8. Cicerot distinguishes them into questions relating to know' 
ledge and to action i bo that "Is the world governed b; 
divine providence?" will be a question of knoaledge, " Ought 
we to take part in the management of public affaire?" it 
question of action. The former kind he subdivides into tfarso 
species. " whether a thing is," ■■ what it is." and "of what 
nature it is ;" for all these points may be unknown ; the Matter- 
kind into two. " how we should obtain the thing in question," 
and " how we should use it " 

T. Definite questions embrace particular eireumstaiiees, per- 
sons, times, and other things; they are called by ihf Greek» 
JTtSietit : liy our eouiitrymen, cousrs. In these the whol* 
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Ti-qaiiy seems to be about thiuga and peraona. 8, The iitdefi- 
nile ia always the more comprehensive ; for from it cmnea the 
definite. To make this plainer bj an example, tbe queation 
"whether a man should marry'"* ia indefinite; the question 
'" whether Cato Ehould marry" is definite, and may accordingly 
become the sulgect of a suasoiy speech. But even those 
which have so allusion to particular persons are generatlv 

1 referred to something; for " ought we to take a share in the 
government of our country?" is an abstract question, but 
" oi^ht we to take a share in the government of it under a, 
granny?" has reference to something definite. 6. Yet here 
aiao there lies concealed, as it were, a person ; for the word 
tyranny doubles the question, and there ia a tacit considera- 
tion of time and qvalily ; yet you canuot properly call tbe 
queation a caute. 

; Those questions which I call indefinite are also called 

general; and, if this be a proper term, definite questions will 'i 

t also be special. But in every special question ia included the J 
general, as being antecedent. 10, In judicial causes, too, I [ 
know not whether whatever comes uader the question of J 
qvaUly is not general : Milo killed Clodiua ; He aas in the 
right to kill a lier-in-wait : does not this queation arise. 
Whether it be right to lill a lier-in-aait ? In conjectural 
matters, also, are not these questions general,+ vas haired, 
or eovetousneaa, the cause of the crimed Ought me to tniil to 
evidence emiracted by torture ? Ought greater credit to be 

' given to witnesses or to arguments I As to definitions, it ia 
certain that everything comprehended in them is expressed 
generally. 

1 1 . Some think that those queatisna v»bich are limited to 
particular persons and causes may sometimes be called theses, 
if only put in a different way ; so that, when Orestes is ac 

, eused, it is a cause, but when it is inquired whether Orestes 
teas justly acquitted, it is a thesia ; of which jort alao ie the 
queation whether Calo teas right in giving Marcia to Horten 

, tiusf These writers distinguish a thesis from a cause by 

I • n. 4, B4, 25, 

\ t The principal quegtioii and stattit in eonjectoral causea, or those 

J eonoemiiifc matters of Tact, can BOarcely contaia BDf thing genera], uut 

I the partiaularargiiiii eats, wbiub are brought to suppuct it, ace eomman'.^ 

y ireiitocf tffr«V5, iiie/ii(*t*, orgenaral (jueetiona, TiiTfitliii*, 
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saying that ai theBJs^haB respect to what is f Atforefi^qi, i^Muap 



tfl what is ( Jlta^Tiio iie ; since, in regard to a thesis, i 

pute only wim a view to abstract tnilh, in a cause we cocsidat 

some particular act. 

13. Some, however, think that the consideration of geiien 
qneationa is useless to an orator, as it is of no profit for it t 
he proved, they aay, that we ought to iriarry, or that ae skoM 
take part in the government of the aiate, if we are hindered 
froDi doing so by age or ill-health. But we cannot make the 
same oltjection to al) questions of the kind; as, for example,' 
to these : whether virtue is the chief good, and whether Ihf 
world ii governed by divine providence. 13. Moreover, 
inquiries that relate to an individual, though it ia not enouj_ 
to consider the general question, yet we cannot arrive al the 
decision of the particular point vrithout discussing the generdl 
question first. For how will Cato consider whether he himtetjt 
ought to marry, unless it be tirst settled uhelher men ought ft 
marry al all ? Or how will it be inquired whether Cato oughf 
to marry Marcia, if it be not previously decided whether Cal» 
ought to take a wife f 14. Yet there are books in circulatioail 
under the name of Hermagoras, which support the oplnionu 
that I am opposing ; whether it be that the title is fictitiousj! 
or whether it were another Hermagoras that wrote them ; foff' 
how can they be the productions of the same Hermagoras who 
wrote BO much and so admirably on this art, when, as ia 
evident, even from Cicero's first book oa rhetoric,* he divided 
the subject-matter of oratory into thesta and cautea ? a divisioa. 
which Cicero himself condemns, contending that the thesis is 
no concern of the orator's, and referring this kind of question 
wholly Id the philosophers, 15 But Cicero has relieved me 
from all shame at diSering with him, as he not only censuresf 
those books himself, but also, in his Orator,X in the booka, 
vbich he wrote De Oratore,^ and in his Topica,\^ directs us 
to abstract the discussion from particular persons and oc- 
casions, because we can speak more fully on what is generat 
than what it special, and because whatever is proted uni- 
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tertalltj must also be proved particularlj/. 16. Aa to tbe 
ttale of the question, it ia tlie same with regard to every kind 
of thesis as with regard t« causes. To this is added ttiat there 
are Home questions that couuerti matters absolutely, and others 
that refer to something particular: of the former kind is 
vhelher a man ovght Id marry ; of the 1att«r, whether an old 
man ovght to marry; of the fornier kind, ia whether a man be 
brave ; of the latter, whether he be braver than another nan. 

17. Apollodorus, to adopt the translatioa of hia disciple 
Yalgios,* defines a cause thus : The cause is the matter having 
regard in all its parts to the question; OT. the cause is the 
matter of which the question is the abject. He then gives this 
definition of the matter : The mailer is the combination of per- 
$ons, places, timet, motives, means, incidents, acts, instruments, 
takings, things written and not written. 18. For my part, I 
here understand by the covse what the Greeks call inc6Stei(, by 
the matter what they term •rspsroi.eit. But some writers have 
defined the cause itself in the same way as Apollodorus de- 
fines the matter, Jsocrates says that a cause ia a definite 
question relating to civil affairs, or a disputed point beliceen a 
definite number of persons. Ciceroj Speaka of it in these words : 
A cause is determined by reference to certain persons, placet, 
times, actions, and events, depending far decision either on all 
vr the majority of them. 




CHAPTER VT. 

Of the itaitu or tla/e of a cause, g 1—*. What it is, 6—12. From ] 
whom the itaM proceeds, the accuser or defendant, 13 — 21. H' 
mftD; ttala there iire ; the ten categories of Aristotle, 22 — ' . 
Others make tiine, others seren, '.'Ci — SS, As to the number « 
ttala, some make one oiily, 29, 30. Others two, ns Aichidemu^ 
Punphilus. ApollodoruB. Theodoms, Posidonius. Cornelius Celstu, ' 
81—38. Another mode of making two ifafei, 40 — 43. Host 
authon make three, as Cicero, f^trocles, Marcus Antooiaa, 
Virginius, ^^ — <6. Athenteua, Cssoiliua, and Thaon make four, 
4a — ta. The quadripartite methods of Aristotle and Cicero. 49, 
60. Some bava made fiTo, sii. seven, eight gtata. B1— 54. Dis- 
tinction of wtatwj rnJionoIa, qwettimta itrjala^ 55 — 6T. Cicero 
speaks of a ttatiu negotialu, 58, 59. HennHgorae first introduced 
exerption. 80. Legal questions; Albntiua. 61, 62. Quintilian 
departs in some degree &ora the metiiod which ha formeriy 
adopted, 63—67. His opinion of txneption i rEmarks upon it, 
68 — 79. In flTery cause there are three poiatd t^ be ascertaiaed, 
80—83. A fourfold division, useful to leametB, 83—85. Thew 
four points included under two genera, the ratioitalt and the 
Ugate, 86, 87. Resemblances in the genua legale spring from the 
tiee points aboTB-mentioned, 88—90. In every simple causa 
there is but one ttale, Bl — 83. In oomplei causes there are 
several stale; eitber of the same or of diSerent kinds ; eiamples, 
94—104. 

1. Since every cause, therefore, is oomprehended id some^ 
stale.* I think tliat before 1 proceed to specify how the sevemt.f 
kinds of causes are to be managed, I must consider ihitt qui 
tion which has reference to all of them alike, what is a stale ? 
as well as whence it ig drawn.f and how many and ichai kinds 
of states there are ? Some have been of ojiinion. however, that 
■11 these questions eoncKru only judicial matters ; but, wbt^n I 

• I wa» very much in doubt, for some time, what English word t 
should adopt for ilatui, or arairii;, but being able to And no Englidi 
word oiactly equivalent to it, I thought it best, on tho whole, to 
the derivative fiom it, itate, which, whenever it ia used for «a( 
this chapter, I shall print in italioo. The eiaet mwning of i 
learner wiU perhaps beat understand from sect. B, wijere it is sa 
be, not the question itself, but the genua qWEgtionis, or " nature c 
question." See also sections S, and 73—76. The "stalKt." 
TomebuH, " is that tn pto itel nifolurfue eama qaasi cardiiie al- 
The Hnglish words " gro md" or " position" would express it in 
cases, but not aatiafuctorily in all. Oedoyn was obliged to tak 
French word Hat. 

t Wbethec from the nooasor or defendant. See sect, IS— 22. 
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) treated of all tlie three kinds of oratoiy, die result will 
.B their ignorance apparent. 2. VVliat I call the state, 
e term the setthntnt^ others the quealwn; others (A al 
ihieh appears from the question; and Theodorus Htyles it the 
vneral head, xcpaKaiov yitiiiiiraTot, to which everything else 
I referred. But though the uamex are different, the meaning 
Bftine ; nor ia it of any consequence to learners by what 
Miything is distinguished, so that the thing itself bo 
_ . 3. The Greeks call the state araeif : a name which 
liey think was not first given it hy Hermagoras, hut, as sonae 
oppose, by Naucrati3,t a disciple of Isocrates, or, as others 
DiBgine, by Zopyrus X of ClazomeDBe ; though even .£schiiie3 
|ipeais to use the term in Ids oration against Ctesiphon § 
fhen he intreats the juiigea not to allow Demosthenes to 
rander from the subject, but to obhge him to speak directly 
the stale of the cate. i. The name is said to be derived 
Uther from the fact that in it lies the commencement of cou- 
trovetBy in the cause, or that the cause rests on it. 

Such is the origin of its name ; let us now consider what it 
Some have defined the state to be the jfrif eotiflict of 
'ptMtwM, who, I think, have conceived rightly, but have not 
expressed themselves with sufficient judgment. 6. For the 1| 
alate is not the first conflict ; You have done, I have not done, II 
but that which results from the first conflict, that is, the l| 
nature of the question, you have done; I have not done: I 
ha* he donel Tou have dove this; I hate not done this ;\ 
what has he donel But as it appears from ihese examples,' 
that the first sort of question depends on conjecture, the 
other on definition, and as it is on these points that each 
Kde will insist, the question wUl be one either of a conjectural 
or of definitive state. 6. Supposing a person should say, sound 
ia the coaeussion of two bodies, he would be in the wrong, I 

• Coutlili^.iimeta.] ThLs term is uaed by Ciooro de Inv. 1. 8 ; Script 
ad Herenn. L 11. Who uaad the other tanoa, I hsTe not disoovered. 

+ See DionyB. Halioam. in Arte, 39, vol ii. Cicero de Orat. ii. S3 ; 
liiM; Orat o. 61. '■ Hia (Mineral orations, eapecially thoae on Mau- 
■oIoB, king of Cans, are meattoDed by some writers." Spaidiiig, Set) 
.euidaa V. laocrateB and Theodeccea. and A. Oellius, s. 68. 

JDiog. laart ii. 114, 
Ed. Steph. p. S3 ; iriiare, howeTfir, rii^ic is now found inBtewl ot 
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think; for the sound is not the concussion, hut the result of 
the concussion. This is a mistake, however, of but trifling 
consequence ; for the meaning is understood in whatever way 
it be expressed ; hut in regard to oratory, an error of vast im- 
portance has arisen among students who have imperfectly 
understood their autbars, and who, as they read the words 
J /iri( eoBfiict, thought that the stale waa always to be taken 
f from the first question ; a supposition which is altogether un- 
founded. T. Fur there is no question that has not its stale; 
since there is none that is not founded on assertion and de- 
nial ; but some questions form an integral part of causes, and 
I* on these a decision must he pronounced ; while others are 
introduced from uit^ul, contrihuting something, however, 
like auniliariesTTo the general strength of the cause : and it 
then happens that tJiere are said to be several questions in the 
some suit. 6. Of these the least important often occupies 
the first place ; for it is a common artifice among ns to aban- 
don those points in which we have least trust, after they have 
been dwelt upon, sometimea conceding them as it were, of our 
own accord, to the opposite side, and eometiniea contentmg 
ourselves with making an ascent from them to stronger 
grounds of argument. 

9. A simple cause, though it may be defended in various 
ways, cannot contain more than one point on which a decision 
is to be pronounced : and hence the st ate of the rnu^r will be 

I that which the pleader regards as tlie chief otiject to he fi [fli nmlr 
and the judge as the chief object of attentio n ; for it is on thitf' 
that the 'iause will take its stand. 1 0. But of questions theiWil 
may be different slates;* since, to make this plain by a veiy ' 
shoit e^umple, when the accused says, Even if I did it, I aaa 
right in doing it, he makes the slate that of quality ; but when 
he adds, bul I did not do it, he makes it that of conjectuie. 
But the defence, 1 have not done it, is always the stronger ; 
and therefore I shall consider the stale a s lying in that argu- 
ment which I should use if 1 were'not allowed to use more 
than one. 11, We therefore rightlysay the 6rst conflict of catiMs, 
not of questions. Cicero, in pleading for Habirius Postamus, 
makes it his object, in the first part of his speech, to show-, 
that ti-e charge could not he brought against a Roman knight: " 
ect 21. 
f Tba first fart extends to the end of c 7. Ciuern maintaia* 
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mni, in the latter part, he asserts tbat no money came into his 
client's lutDds ; but 1 should say that the ttale lies in that 
which is the stronger point. 12. Nor, in his speech for Milo, 
should I consider that the struggle in the cause* commences 
with those early questions n-hich are introduced immediately 
after the exordium.t but where he proceeds lo prove, with hia 
V'hole strength, that Clodius was a lier-in-wait, and was therei 
fore jnatly put to death. Aod that whiclLJ«-M»Mui-ought to^~^ 
Bettle_ijLiuajaiud before everything else, even though he pnr- / 

Kose to offer many arguments in support of his cause, is what / 
e would wish to be most apparent to the ju dae. But though I. 
tiiis is tEe^first thing to be considered, it does not follow that 
it will be the first to be stated. 

13. Othere have thought that the stale is ihe first ijoint of 
opposition offered by the party against whom you are pleading ; 
an opinion which Cicero J expressed in the following words; 
Ofl which the defence first lakes its stand, as if ready to grapple 
mith the ofponenl to overthrow him. Hence, again, rises 
■nother question, whether he who repUe-s always determines 
the stale. To this notion Cornelius Celsus is eminently 
Opposed, saying the state does not arise from him who denies, 
but from him who supports Us awn asierlion; as, for instance, 
if an accused person denies that a roan has been killed, the 
Male would come from the accuser, because he would proceed 
lo prove what he had affirmed : if the accused should say that 
|he man was lawfully hilled, ilie state would come from him, 
mod the afRnnation be on his side, the burden of proof being 
transferred from one party to the other. 14. With that writer 
I do not agree ; for what is said in contradiction to him is 
nearer the truth, that there is no point of dispute if the party 
With whom you are going to law rafltes no reply, and that 
Accordingly the state proceeds from the respondent. IG. In 
Biy own opinioB. however, the case happens sometimes one 
way and sometimes another, varying atrcording to the nature 
of the cause ; boeaose the affirmation may be thought some- 

by the Juliftn law de repd^nda an action could not be brought againrt 
Bomtto knight who had held no ofSaa Spalding. 

* Conjlixiue eavtaoi.] Fmnciua would read mnilititie. 

+ All UiG manuacripta hsTe ante protaaitm,, which Spalding retaini 
I liui text, bnt rightlj condemns hb s.bsurd in Lib noteit. Cnpparonin 
od many others naA pott protsmiim with Aldoa. 

t Topic c 26 init. 
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times to determine the slate, as id conjectural causes ; for it 
rather the plftiutiff that uses conjecture ; (some, moved hj 
consideration, have said ihat the state proceeding i 
tlie defendant ia a negative ilate;) and in a syllogii 
the whole of the reasoning proceeds from him who afflnns. 

16. But because he who denies appears in those casest also 
to lay upon the opposite party the necessity of determining 
tlale, (for if he says, / have not done the deed, he 
oblige his opponent to use conjecture, and if he says 
opponent hai not the lain on hisjide, he will compel him 
have recourse to the syllogisra^let ua grant that the atati 
proceeds from the defendant. Nevertheless, however, tlia 
matter will come to the same thing, that sometimes the 
pJaintifT will determine the stale, and sometimes the defcndanL 

17. For let this be the assertion of the accuser. You have 
killed a man , if the accused deoy the charge, it ia the accused 
that will determine the stale ; but if he admits the truth of it. 
but says that the man teas an advlterer, and was lawfully 
tilled, (and it is certain that there is a law which gives per- 
mission to kill an adulterer,) then, unless the accuser mates 
some reply, there will be no case. But if the accuser rejoins, 
ffe was not an adulterer, refutation then commences on the 
part of the accuser, aud it is he that will determine the state; 
which will thus indeed have iis ori^ti in the first denial, bat 
that denial will be made by the accuser, not hy the accosei' 
IS. It may happen, too, that the same question may make tl 
same person either accuser or accused; for instance, the 
says. " Let not him who has exercised the profession o 
actor sit in the first fourteen rows of seats ;" but a man 
had appeared as an actor before the prietar in his garden, 
had not exhibited himself on the public stage, seated himself 

• A ByUdgiam ia a itattu legaUi. in whioh wa bring under the meaiiliig 
of tlia written Isw BomBthinK whioli is not actually inoludad in tho 
eipreeud Utter of tbo law. It is so cRUsd because a Bytlogi^m is naed, 
in wliioh the law is given in the major propoaition, and the cdiuor the 
act to be brought undsr tlie slgaifitatian of the law. TnrnelnH, 
Quintilian furoiBbea an example ia b. vii. c. 9 : if a man bad killed bi« 
tnotlier, hi« accuser might use t)>e syllugiam agaiaet him in tbia way : 
" The law sajB. that he who kills hii fatbar is to be sewn up in ii ' ' 
Sie. ; you hme been guilty of an equally great crime by killing 
motier ; therefore, Aa" Co/JTuronier. See Hermogenea. Ttpi oriii 
p. 16 ; Cicero de Inv. i. 13; iL 50 ; Scripts nd Hereun. L 13. l^iUdh 

t Mic-I In Banjoctumlibus csusis et m syllugismo. SfiddiKg, 
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on one of those fourteen rows;* 19, the charge then brought 
against him is, Yuu have exercised the profession of an actor, 
the deoial is, / have not exercised it, Bud tbe qaeatirin, JVhat 
it is la exercise the profession of an actor f If he be accused 
under the law respecting the theatre, the denial will proceed 
from the accused ; but if he ha expelled from the theatre, and 
demand reparation for unjust expulsion, the denial will he on the 
part of the accuser. 30. But that which is laid dowa by the 
mtgority of writers f will certainly be of more frequent occur- 

Those have escaped these difficulties who have said that the 
stale is that which resuks from the affirmation and the denial ; 
as. You have done the deed, I have not done it, or / teas right 
m doing it. QI. Let us consider, however, whether that is the 
ilate, or whether it is iu that that the stale lies. Hermagoras 
cfllla that the state from which the matter in question is 
understood, and to which also the proofs of each party are 
directed as their object. My own opinion Lels always been, as > 
there are frequently different stales of questions in a cause, to 
regard that as the slate of the cause which ia the strongest 
point in it. and on which the whole matter chiefly turns. Jf ( 
anyone profess to call this the general ifuestion, or tie generali 
head, I shall sot dispute with him on that point, (any more \ 
than if he should invent yet another name by which the same 
thing might be sigmfled, although I know that many rhe- 
toricians have devoted whole volumes to this discussion,) but 
I am satisfied to let it he called the slate. Q3. As there ia the 
greatest dissension among writers, however, on alt other 
matters, so. in regard to this, there appears to me to have 
lieen extraordinary eagerness to advance different opinions ; 
insomuch that it is neither agreed what number of stales there 
are, nor what are their names, nor which of thom are general 
and which special. 

Q8. Aristotle, first of all, specifies ten elements.^ to which 

to the knights by the law of LnchiB Otho 
, jut Bo» disliiurit, 0!ho»i. Spalding obgarvM 
m Ciaero, Philipp. il 18, that is/amti were 
.een rows ; and actora were infames. 
poDdeiit makea ths status. Compare lect. 1 3. 
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every possible question appears to have some reference : altix, 

which Flavins calls essentia,'^ (nor indeed is there any other 

Latin word for it.) and to which belongs the question " whether 

a thing is;" quality, oi which the sigtuficatlon is plain enough; 

^uaalily. of which a. twofold diatinctioa has been made by later 

writers, in reference to the questions " how great?" and " how 

niflnj?"t Telalioti to aomeihing, whence ara drawn considera- 

tiona concerning " exception "% and " compariaoo ;"§ SI. 

nest come where and when; then doing, sufferi-ng, condition, 

which has regard to a person's " being armed " or " clothed ;" 

and last of ell xsiirdui, posiltan, which is a comprehensive sort 

. of category, having reference to " sittiog," •' stsnding," 

I "lying." But of all these, the first fonr only appear to 

j concern the ita tea of caus es ; the rest seem to concern only 

I topics for dl^menL "S5. OthersH have specified nine 

I elements : j>ersan, in respect to which inquiry is made con- 

I cemiiig the mind, the body, and external circumstances; an 

element which. I see, refers to the means of establishing 

I conjecture and qvalily ; time, which the Greeks call XS'''^- ^^ 

regard to which arises, for example, the question " whether be 

whom his mother brought forth when she was given up to her 

creditors was bom a slave ?"TI place, in connection with which 

■ Pea ii. 11, 2. -J 

t Qitdm taaipntta el qttdm mufliun.] The first denoting naffTutude, flCfl 
which the parts are cannected ; the aflcond multitude, of which thv^ 
porta are uuconnected. TiHvic&ui. ' 

} Tranitatio.l Ae nn equivalent for this word, I have adopted 
"excepti^D," not bemuse 1 am eatiefied with it, but becaUBs I caniiot 
Gnd onytbrng better. The Latins, besides tran4laiio, called it esc^lio 
judicii decliaatoria. or Bometimes praioriptio ; the Greelts /wraXq-J-ij 
or rapnypafl/, Gedojn haj renderad it compSlamt, the qneation being 
whather it is rompetcil to a person who appears as an Bjjcuser, to bring 
an action agiunst the person wbom ha auonaes, (b« in tha aocusation 
agaiust RabiriuB PoBtumua mentioned in sect. 11,) or to bring it at (iat 
particular time, or in that particular manner. See sect, 52, 69, and 8*— 88. 

S Comparalio,'] CimiparaliD among rhetoricians ia gauarallj a apeciea 
of quaiilas or itaitujuridiaalia, in Qraek riiirioTnnir, whoa the accused 
parson confesBea that be has hnea ^Uty of a crime, but attempts to 
■how IliBt the ill which ha did was the cauea of some greater good J 
Comp. viL i, 12 ■ Cic TO da Invent, i. 11 ; iL 2<. Spiddai^. 

1 Who thay are. I have not discovered. Sp<ddiig. This appeara to 
have been tbe opinion of ThaodoniA, who calls cirffunutancu elemeata, 
M we learn from Fortnnatianus. Titmebm. 

H Ihim. addicta ai mvin.] This question is settled by distinction ; 
tor addicli are not properly lerd, but were aaiil etin in ttrvitvtf., or pro 
ierru. not tereire terrilwem. Sae vii. a, ^Q— W.- i. IQ, 60. Bwrmatm, 
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arises Euch & question as " whether it was laiiful to kill a 
^rant in a temple," or " whether he who lay hid in his ovra 
house underwent his terra of exile ;"* 36. time in another sense, 
wbicfa the Greeks call xaioSi. and which they would have to 
mean & portion of time in a more general seuso, as sumnier, 
or winter ; under this falls the question about " the reveller 
during a pestilence ;"t act, or flja^/j, to which they refer the 
question. " whether a. man did a thing knowingly or unknow- 
ingly ; from compulsion or by chance ;" aviaber, which may be 
regarded as a species of quantity, as " whether thirty rewards 
were due to Thrasybulus for having cut off thirty tyrants ;" 
37. cause, from which proceed many trials, as whenever a deed 
is not denied, but defended, as having been done mth justice ; 
rgi^ni, or manner, when what the law aliowed^o be done in one 
way is said to have been done in another ; hence arises ihe 
question about " the adulterer soourged or starved to death ;" J 
and opportunity for action, which is too well understood to 
need any explanation or example ; the Greek term however is 
apeg/Mil igym. S8. These writers, like Aristotle, think that 
no case can occur that does not connect itself with some of 
these elements. Some take away two of them, number and 
oppoTiuniiy ; and for what I called act substitute thingi, that 
is, v^yitara. These doctrines I have thought it sufficient 
just to notice, that I might not he supposed to have purposely i 
omitted them. But I neither consider that italea of causes ■ 
are properly determined by these categories, nor that all topics 
for argument§ are included in them ; and this will he apparent 
to those who read vrith attention what I am going to say ou 
each of these heads ; for there will be found to be many par- 
ticulars that are not comprehended tmder these element/ 
29. I have read in many authors that some rhetoricians are 

* The qiieBtioQ being whether his houBe could be calied e. ptacr of 
etSSiB. 

f Qnintilian, by Baying iEe commiisalor, intimates thai the aubjei^ 
WM well known, but I have found no aUuaion to it in an; other writtsr 
Bn rhatoric Spalding. 

t The qnestion ie. whether the mode of puniahment was lawfuL 
tbiLt to bill an adulterer was permitted by law ie agreed. Qeaner 
citflK Bynkerahoek's ObBervat. Jur. Rom. v. 8, p. 142, ed. Oenev. 1781. 
who flaya that it waa lawful to scourge an sduItBrer, (referring to V«l. 
Msz. vL 1, 13,) but not to starve him to death, which was not w 
iofliotiou of audden aoger. Spaidin^. 

S Loccn.] So argumeatonim, as in c 34. 
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of Opinion that there is in reality but one state. DEtmely, the 
eotijecturali but who the rhetoricians that held this opinion 
were, those authors bave not told us, nor have I been able 
anywhere to discover. They are said, however, to hm-e formed 
their notions on tkia ground, that our knowledge of everything 
is the result of indicatiuiiH.* But from similar reasoning they 
might say that the only state is that of quality, as a question 
may always arise about the quality or nature of anything about 
which we speak. 30. From either mode lud greatest oon- 
fusiou Avill result; nor will it make any difference, indeed, 
nhether we admit one kind of slate only, or none at all. if all 
causes are of the same nature. Conjecture is derived from 
conjicere, " to throw together," that is, from making all our 
reasonings converge towards truth ; whence also interpretera 
of dreams and omons are called eonjectores, " conjee turera." 
But this Bort of itate has received various names, as wil^ | 
appear fixjin what follows. 

31. Some have made two kinds of stales. Archidemua,t ' 
for instance, admitted the co«jeclural and the definitiee, eX' 
eluding that of quality ; because he thought that we ioiBgine 
about quality thus : J "What is unjust? what is iniquitous? 
nhat is it to be disobedient?" questions which he t 
eudem et alio,^ " about identity and difference." 33. ^i^ 
this opinion theirs is at variance who would make indec 
two kinds of stale, but one negatite, and one juridieat; lb 
negative is jhe same as that which we call the conjectural^ 
to which some have given the term negative iili mliihilj iillii i i 
partially, because they considered that the accuser employs 
conjecture, and the accused, denial. The juridical is that 
which in Greek is called 6itiaie\ayixSi, " treating of right." 
3-^. But as quality is set aside hy Archidemus, so by Uies^l 
writers is rejected definition, whi:h they make depeiidet 

* iS^i*.] Sos b. V. c. 3. But perbHpa tiffaa is need it 
wider Banas hei-e thaQ there, nhere he dietrngoisheB oi) 
TtfiKJipia. Sptdding. 

f An eminent Stoic. Arriau. Epict. liL 2. He is called prv 
dialeclicortim hj Cicero, QiucBt. Acad. iv. GT. 

t Be thought that we ioiiuire nbaut quality in such s wky that i 
always have at least recourse to definition. Spalding. 

% Iltpi Toil aliraO xoi rou Iripov, AriatotlB, Topic L e, where i 
([uestioD is nbont supporting or overtbroiving a definition. Cajijir, 
due scot. ST, <B i tH 3, 8 ; Cic. Topic, c 22 ; Partit Or. c IB. 
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the jnridica! slale, and think that we rauat imagiiio "whether 
it ia right that what is charged against a person EhoiJd he 
called sacrilegp," for example, "or theft, or maaiiess." 34. 
Of this opinion was Famphilua.* but he distinguished quality 
into several kinds. 

Many succeeding ivriters, altering only the names, have 
divided itates of causes into two kinds by saying that they ore 
either aboat somelhing that is doublftil, or about something thai 
u eertain ; for such indeed is the case ; nor can it be other- 
wise than either certain that b thing has been done, or uncet 
lain ; if ic is uncertain, the state ia conjectural ; if it is certain, 
there is room for other kinds of statei. 3Fi. Indeed, Apollodoms 
says the same thing, when he observes that the question lies 
either in things avternal,\ by which cot^ecture is settled, or in 
our own opiniom; calling the former sort of questions vgay- 
/utrinii, " practical," the latter TtjV tmlai. " dependent on 
Todgment." Those also say the same who make the tuo kinds 
of »tate, dTfifXitfTTcv end rgoXirx'rixJv.lt dubious and presumptixe, 
the latter meaning tchat is evident. 30. Theodorus, too, 
expresses himself similarly, as he thinks that the question is 
either as to whether a thing has happened, or as to particulars 
relating to inhat is admitted to have happened, that is, irif' 
«va!a.i nal isiifiZtZjpi.tr at. For ia all these distinctions the first 
kind of state belongs to conjecture, the second to other matters. 
But these other matters Apollodorus makes to be two, quality 
and de nomine, that is definition; Theodoius four, existence. 
quality, guantitg, aod relation. 37. There are some also who 
make the question de eodeta et alio, "about identity and differ- 
ence," belong sometimes to quality and sometimes to definition. 

PoatdoniuB, too, ranges states of causes under two heads. 
words and things. With respect to a word, be thiuks that the 

* HeDtioned bj Amtotle, Rbeb. ii. 23. Whether he ia tbe nine that 
ia mentioDed bf Quintilian lu. 10. El, b; Plinf in several places, lUid 
by Cicero, de Oral. iii. 21, ia, aaya Spi^iiilf;. very uacertain. 

f Aa circumatsncea, indicationn, writinga. eviitEUce, Id apeakinff df 
thingB lying in opinir>ns, he menns tbat it reete with the judgea in 
cauKB to determine whether bd; particular thing a to be called jUHt 
or nnjuet, &a. Turucfriu. 

% Tba flmt meuie that nbich we do not comprehend by any irp^Xq- 
JiiC or conception of onr own, and concerning wbich we are therefore 
ID doubt, until it is established by fact? or proofs; tbe Utter, that 
vhkh ia settled in our miuda, and conaequently appears certain to ua, 
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queatiooa are, "Whether it has any meaning? what? hi 
many meanings? and how it has such meaning?" Will 
respect to things, he notices conjeclure, which he calls > 
aJee^en, " assumjitiou from perception." qualHy. definition, xoi 
hma,v, " rational induction," and relation. Hence also ci 
the distinction into things arillen and unwritlen.* 38. Cop 
nelius Celsus himBelf. too, makes two general slates : " WLetht 
a thing is," and " of what nature it is." Under the first b 
includes definition, hecause it is equally a question whether i 
man who denies that he has stolen anything from a temple, 
who owns that he stole from it the money of a private indi 
vidual, »_■ guilty of sacrilege.^ Quality he divides into fat 
and what is written : to what is teriiten he assigns four li ^ 
questions,^ setting aside exceptioH;% guanlitg and inlenliom] 
he puts under conjecture.^ 

39. There is also another method of division into two si 
which tells us that a question must relate either to substa 
or to quality ; and that quality is considered either in 
mast general sense, or with regard to particulars.** 40. 
substance belongs conjecture ; for inquiry may be made c 
ceming any thing " whether it has been, is, or will be ;" i 

■ Quastinns as to the written letter of the Ia,w are jaiatiima Ugi 
QueHtioDB aa to other matters, not writteD, are decided by conJEtAvr^ 
gMali'.g, and definilion. Turuebus, 

t Because there ie a. AKaitX. observes TumobuB. in both caaes. Ll 
the first case the accused deniea that he took niiTthiiig at all from tlw 
the tample ; in the second, be denies that be touk anything beloDgiiu 
to the temple. See seat. 4 J and 49. "This is an example much mm6 
by other writers on rhetoric as well as Quintilian ; as by He 
by tJie writer ad Berenn. L 12, and by Aristotla." Spalding. 

i Concerning writing and the intention of the writer; ambiguity j 
contradictory laws ; and the Hyllogiam. Cappcronifr. 

§ See sect. 23. 

II Meatia jtMEWiojiein.] That ia, ciim qu/fritur quo oniiBO fecerii, wbsn 
it ia inquired witb what intent a person did a thing. Turaebui. SW 
viL 2. 

^ That is, under the Btaiiis conjiduTalit or qu/ettio dt /otto. Gappa 

"AM in itummo gencre contiiteTe, atU in nicadeniibus.'] QHuUtai 
jumiM genere, or infinila, ia when it ia inquired what is the nature a 
form of anything in general ; but Buch questions are chiefly oonfln 
to the pbiloaopbers, entering very rarely into legal diBOuasious, thougli 



dehberativB addresses. Tumebut. In, ttuxtdcTilibii^ 
iballcmis, ut aiuiit, ipKiebva, generi Bumuko subjectis." C(qti 
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sometimes conceraing the intention of it : and this method is 
better than their's who have named the conjectural stale a. Uale 
of fact, an if inquiry could be made only conceniiug the past 
and concerning what has been done. 41. As to the considera 
lion of quality in its most general sense,* as " Whether tliat ia 
honourable which is everywhere commended," it rarely occurs in 
judicial proceedings ; but vrith reference to parttculars, ques- 
tions arise either about some common term, as " Whether he 
has committed sacrilege who has stolen a private person's 
money from a temple,'' or about a camj given to some par- 
ticular act, when it is certain that an act haa been done, and 
there is no doubt what the act that has been done is. Under 
this head are included all questions about what is honourable. 
just, fxpedient. 43. In these states, too, are said to be com- 
prehended others, because quantity is sonietimea referred to 
conjecture, as in the question, " Is the sun greater than the 
earth ?" and sometimes to quality, as when it is asked, " Wbat 
degree of punishment or reward it is just that some particular 
individual should receive ;" because, also, exception f baa 
relation to quality, and definition is concerned with e*- 
ception;X 43. and because, moreover, contradictory laws, and 
the ratiocinatory state,^ that is, the syllogism, and questions 
in general, regarding writings and the intention of the writer, 
depend on considerations of equity ; (except that tliis last case 
sometimes admits of conjecture, aa when we inquire what the 
legislator meant ;) but ambiguity must necessarily be explained 
by conjecture, because, as it is plain that the mords may be 
understood in two ways, the question is solely about the in- 
tention. 

44. By a great number of writers there are recognised (ftreejl 
general states, a division which Ctceru also adopts in hia 

• 8i«Kto(t» de nmma gearre.] See nota on gaet. 39 ; aitd vii. 4, 1. 

f Seeaect. 3S and 11. 

t An in the ewe ot thB petsoQ nccueed of aacrilege, aect. 38, wbo 
will aaj to hia BCcuger, tramlationt Mrm, " ;ou cannot proceed agaiiiBt 
ma for aacrilege, but oul; for simple theft ; ' aud tlien ariaea a qoestion 
about the definition of Bscrilege. Capptromer. 

9 That •tBTiu legalit, ia which we endeavour to nialie a law apply to 
■ome CBae which ie not included in the letter of it. See b. vii. c. 8. 
Ca/pptrrmirr. On the ajllogiam, aee aect 15. 

IL ^om Beat. 31 he baa been speaking of thiaa who admit onlj two. 
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Orator,* expressing his opinion that everjtliing that 
become a subject of controversy or disputef is comprehended 
in the questions Whether it it, what it is, an:l of what particu- 
lar nature it is; the namost are too well known to make it 
necessary to mention them, Patroclesj ia of the same 
opinion. 45. Marcus AntoDiiiB|| also made three states, as in 
tlie following words : " The questions from whiuh all pleadings 
arise are but few: whether a thing has been done, or has not 
been done; IT whether it is right or wrong;"" whether it ia good 
or bad. "ft But since that which wa are said to have done 
rightly, is understood in such a sense that we appear to have 
acted, not merely in (»nformit^ with tha law, but in accordance 
with equity, those who have followed Antoniua have been in- 
clined to distinguish those states more esactly, and have in 
consequence called them the conjectural, the legal, and the 
juridical; a distinction which is approved by Virginius.JJ 
46. Of these they then made several species, so as t» put 
under the legal state definition, as well as other stales which 
have their name from what is written ; as that of coiitradiotory 
laws, which is called AyTiio/Ai'tt : that of viriting and meaning or 
intention, that is, xosr^ ^i]t4v no.) hianiai: that of /jbirciXir4"C.g§ 
which we distinguish by different terms, as trantlalite. tran*- 
sumptive, trnnsposilive ; the «yWojwBj.|]|| which we call the 
ratiocinatory or eollective state ; and that of ambiguity, which 
is called in Greek a/iifuSei^ici : all which 1 have enumerated, 

■ C. \li. Sea also De Orat. i. 31 ; ii. Sj and 2S. 

+ Omnia qna in eon'rorfrrtom awl in eonlenHonen veniatii,} B7 eni- 
Irtntrtia ia properly meant genvi oratiotiit jvdleials, opposed to namina, 
aa is evideat from b. viL 0, 2, aad from Cioero de Orat. ii 24. . . . Th« 
word eonienfio probably alludes to the philotopkits eonleiUionei, wMoh. 
Cicero, da Urat, ii. 24 and 26, calls BometimeB ditpviaiiimti, aad Eom» 
tiinea diicepiaiionei. Capperonisr. 

} The first is the itofiu citajeet-aralit ; the second the tiohu d^Hi- 
livui ; and the third gsalilai. Capperonier. 

S IL 16, 16. 

I In that book, I BnppoBS, which he lell unfinishBd. Sea a. I, wxA 
IB. Tunebvt. 

*t Status conjecturalii, or quastia de facto. CapperonUr. 
" Statut tegalii. or deinripto. CapperaDier, 
■ft Status qialiiatxi. Capperonier. 
^ See a i. sect 18. 

SI Sea sect S3. 

UU SacMCt, 16. 
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becaiuw they are called statei by most writers, though soma 
would prefer thst the; should be called legal questions. 

47. AthentBua has made four states, the n-^^iarix^ or mipt^ 
fiiirixii aricif, that ia, the exhortative, which belongs properly 
to the suasory ; the ouiriJjx^, by which it appears from what 
follows, rather than from the name itself, ibnt the con- 
jeetHral is signified : the umiT.'kaxTixi. (which is the definUine,) 
for it consists in a change of terms ;• and the juridical, which 
he distinguishes by the same Greek namef as other writers. 
For there is, as I said. J great variation as to names. 48. There 
are some who think the uvaXXaxrixi) nramt is the exceflional,^ 
looking to the notion of change contained in the name 
Others, aa Ca^liua and Tbaon, have made the same number of , 
ttates, but of a different kind : Whether a thing is f what it is ? I 
of what species it is ? how great it is t 4S. Aristotle in bis | 
Rhetoric|| [divides the whole matter into three parts ; (Vhat 1 
itjxite, tchat is to hejQught or avoided, (which belongs to the 
deliberative dcplitraent of oratory,) and the consideration de 
en-irm alque alio, "about identity and difference;" but, by | 
d.'ision, be arrives at such a conclusion that he] thinks we 
Diusl examine, as to any thing, vihether it is, of ahal nature 
it M, koia great it is, and of mhat parts ti consists.^ In one 
place, however, he notices the force of de6uition, where he 
says that some charges are thus met : ■' I have taken, bat I 
have not stolen; I struck, but I did nothing wrong/* .50. Cicero 
also in his books of rhetoric** had enumerated four stales re- 
garding/acl, name, kind, and action ; so (hat conjecture should 
refer to fact, dejinition to name, quality to kind, and right 

* BeCBiUae the narae, which ia given to the charge by thr^ accueer, ta 
ohanKed b; the defaudBjit, and another put in its place ; a>, " I grant 
that It IB tbeft ; I den; that it ia aacrllege." Tmratttia. 

t airaioXoyim}. 

t C. 22. 

% Because, in exceptvmt^ we change either the judge, or the prose- 
cutor, or the time, or the mode of proceeding: iiroXAnrriiv, "to 
change." 7 urnefim. 

n Spalding obaervea that is ecarcelv poeiible to End any pamge in 
Anatotle » Khetoric to wliicli Qulntilum can be thought to refer. He 
then propoBfls to omit the original of the words whioli I bjye included 
in bi-acketa, and refers for ntiat follows to Arist. Rtiet. iii. 17, 1, and i. 
13, 0. 

f CttSm milium.] Quaotitaa diaoreta. Capprrontsr, aBBi«A.%. 

" De Inv. i. B. 
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these books, I have already mentioned ;* for into their pBgea 
were thrown the various portions of Itnowiedge which he had 
brought from the Bchool when a young man.f and if there is 
any fault m them, it is that of his instructor ; J whether he waa 
moved by the ciri;umBtance that Hermagoras places first under 
this bead examples from questions of right, or by the considera- 
tion that the Greeks call interpreters of the law trgay/tarixtl. 

60. Cicero, however, substituted for these books his excellent 
dialogues de Oratore, and, therefore, is not to he blamed as if ho 
had delivered erroneous preeepta. 

I return to Hermagoras. He was the first of all rhetoriciaia 
that made exception a distinct i(afe,§ though some advances 
towards it, but not under that name, are found in Aristotle. || 

61. As to legal questions, he has specified these four: that 
which relates to ahat is wrilten and mkai is intended, (which 
he designates by the phrase xara ^tiri> %a! iivil^ai^iin, that is, 
'■ the expression and the exception," the former of which terma 
is common to him with all other writers, the latter, " es- 
ception," has been less used.) that which is raliocinatory or 
dependent on reasoning, that of ambiguilg, and that which 
concerns contradictory laws. 69. Albulius,!? adopting the 
same division, withdraws exception, putting it under the 
JHTidical department In legal questions also he thi ' ' ' 
there is no state which is properly called ratiocinalory. 

[ware that those who shall read the 



under the 
thinks that J 

Ml y.ritWl 



• C. T. a«t 15. 

+ Stud cBtm regeitic in hot rommentariog, quos adotacem dedttxereU, 
t^iotl.] BunnaQD obeerveB tliat idiolte, if the teit be correct, is to bs 
Uken in the eenae of ditpvttHionti, but would rather read Sumt min 
velat ra digatcE in hoB commtntarioBy tftua adoUKena deduj-erat tchJiUl ; 
which differa ver; little from thersadiag of Stephens's edition, adopted 
b; Capperonier, SiiiU cntm velvt ret n-jalce en hat crrmmuUarioi, yitoi 
adoleKeai dtduxerat tc/ald. Compare Cio. TuBC Qumat. L 4, ud 
Quint, ii. 11, 7. 

t Tradmtit at.] Who be wai, we do not know. Redding, 

§ Cic. Da Idv. L 1 1 : Hvjta consEirulitmu [tranalitivsc] Hemugons 
itrxtitoT eas exislimatur, 

II Capperonier refers to Rhet. ii. IG. S. 

IT Alhutiua differs from Hermagorai, in removing tjwyrion from 
its qiwjilioiia ratimiaUi, and putting it nnder the qaatciosri Ugala. 
including it in ^no/ify ,- while from tbe IrgrUa qiuettiatia he eiolude* 
ratiocinalio aa Buperlluous. Thii also Cicero appears to da in his D* 
Orat. b. iL uid Fort Orat. Turaeiiu. 
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with attention will find alill more slaiet ; but I am afraid that 
what J have said ou this subject has exceeded due buuuds. 

63. For nijaeif, I confess that I am now inclined towards 
an opinion somewhat different from that which 1 fonuerly 
held ; ajid perhaps it would be eafeet fur me, if J regarded 
oiilf my uwn reputation, to make do change in that which 
iny years I have not only thought liut have sanctioned 
ly approbation. 64. But I cannot endure to be guilty 
Bimnlaiion in any point on which I give judgcaent, 
tlly in a work which I am composing with a view to 
__ of some profit to well-dispoaed youag men ; for Hippo- 
crates,* so celebrated in the art of medicine, is thought to have 
acted most honourably ia acknowledging some niistaJtes that he 
had made, in order to prevent posterity from erring with him. 
,+ too, did not hesitate to condemn some of his published 
and others which he nrot« afterwards, as his CaluUut 
Itiu, and those books on Rhetoric to which I just now 

6u. For longer perseverance in study would be 

raperfluoHs, if we were not at liberty to find out something 
*tter than what was advanced before. Nothing however of 
what 1 then taught was useless, for what I shall now teach will 
recur to the game principles, so that no one will repent of 
having learned from me. All I intend to do. ia to re-produce 
the same materials, and to arrange them with somewhat better 
effect. But 1 wish every one to be satisfied that I oom- 
monicate new light to others as soon as I have gained it 
myself. 

68. According to the system of most authors, then, I ad / 
hered to three ratioeinatory stales, those of conjeclure, qualili/J 

• Hippocratca, as he was dreeoiog the wound of a man who had 
been struct with a etone on the hesit, fgund that he had been daooived 
with regard to tha uuturea of the ekull, and oonfoased hia miatake. 
This ia mentioned to his honour by Celsus, viii. i, who contraatg hia 
Doble-mindediiESs with the meanneaa of little men, who, quia tiiku 
iabaU, nihU libi detrahimt. See Hippoo. Epid. v. 14. 

t See Cicero, Ep. ad Attic. liiL 12, 13, 18, 19. Having at first 
oomposed the Jjutpvlatuma Academica in two booka, giving the flrat 
the title of LucuIIub and the aecnnd that of Catullus, he afterwards 
produood anotbec aditioD in four booka, iu which he made Varro tJ.o 
chief character. Of the Becood edition, only the firat book has 
deseendad to ua ; of the Srat edition, the second book, entitled 
LucuUug, ie eitant. The rest is lost. Spaldiiig, 
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and definition, and one legal* These were my genera] slattt. 
The legiil I divided into five species, those relating to writing 
and intention, conlradiclori/ laws, induclion.f ambiguity, anii 
excepltan. 67. I now Kee that the fourtbj of the general 
itales nifty be withdrawn from them ; for the primary division is 
sufficient, by which I pronouncedS some etatei to be ratioei- 
natory, others legal i thus the fourth will not be a stale, bat a 
species of question ; otherwise it would be a ratiocinatort/ tlate. 
68. From those also, which 1 called species. I withdrew ex- 
ception; having frequently indeed observed, (as all who listened 
to my instructions can remember,) and having asserted even 
in those lectures which were published without my (;oQsent,|) 
(but in which I however included this remark.) that the slate 
of exee-ption can scarcely be found in any cause ao evidently 
that some ether may not seem to be rightly named in that 
cause instead of it ; and that in consequence that stale had 
by some writers been wholly set aside. 69. Yet I am not 
ignorant thai many cases are treated under this state of ex- 
ception, as in almost all causes in which a person is said to 
have failed from irregularity in for f , such questiows as these 
Briae : " Whether it was lawful for such a person to bring an 
action at all, or against some other particular person, or before 
eome particular judge, or at some particular time." and whalr^ 
ever other similar questions may be asked. TO. But person^ 
times, suite, and other matters, are considered under the static 
of exception far some pre-existent cause; so that the ques- 
tion lies, not in the state of exception itself, but in the cause 
for which recourse is had of the state of exception. " You 



+ M&rtiBum atatum. ThB sanie as the tylloffitmut. Coi 

KCt.i6. 

i Quintilian justl; blamea hia own division, for it wae a db 
into thrflfl spfcies and one genia ; all the mf^mberH of it were^ ther 
not of the same order. Cappenmicr. 

% The itaiiB legalit. 

II See the Proem, c. 7. 

% Cecidiiae formuld.] It wu customBiy among tlie Bohuuib, tL. 
~iny one brouRht an iiction iir^ularlf, or demanded anything i 
than he was juatiiied in demanding, he loat h'la oaUB«, and naa . 
either foi-mvid cadere or eauid cadert ; and thug in theoe casm tl 
were obliged to have recourae to exeeplioa. Tiirnebus. See Tom 
>d Sunt. IJlaud. c. 14. Oi^eronier. See sect. 52 ; and Cieero d< ' 
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I oughtnot to seek restitution of this deposit before the pnetor, but 
before the consuls ; for the sum is too great to tome under the 
1 cognizance of the prsBtor;" the question then is, " whether tha 
cnm in too great for the prretor's cognizance :" aud this ia a 
' question aa to fact. 71. " It is not lawful for you to proceed 
'. against me, for tou could not become agent for the opposite 
paitj ;'' here the question for judgment is, " whether he could 
beccme agent." " Tou ought not to have proceeded by inter- 
.diet, but to have made a demand;" the matter in doubt ia, 
■ *' whether the proceeding by interdict was right." 72. All 
these points come under the head of legal questions. Do not 
'.prescriptions,* also, (even those in which exception appears 
J-moBt manifest.) lead to the same sorts of questions as those 
ifla^ under which the action is brought, so that the inquiry will 
^1m either about the name of an Bct,f about iDhat is UTilten and 
(£ke M(en( of the writer, or about something to be settled h 



1 cf 



I state then springs f^om the question ; the 
m does not" einbrace the point _^-which the 
j pleader 'contends, but the question because of which he con- 
' tends4 IS. Itis will be made plainer by an example : " Yoa 
have killed a man ; I have not killed him ;' the question is 
" whether the accused did kill the man," the stale is the con- 
jeetural.^ The following case ia different : " I have a right to 
proceed against yon; you have not ;" when the question will 
be, " <ff1iether he has a right," and hence the state ; for whether 
be be allowed to have a right or not, belongs to the event, not 
to the cause, and to that which the judge may decide, not to 
that because of which he may give such decision, 74. This is 
similar to it ; " You deserve to be punished ; I do not deserve 
to be punished ;" the judge will see whether he does deserve 
to he punished ; but here there will not be either question or 
ttate ; where then ? " You deserve to be punished, for you 
Lave killed a man ; I have not killed a man : " here then is a 
question •' whether he did kill a man ?" " I ought to be 
honoured; you ought not ;" ia there here any s(ale ? I think 
noL " I ought to be honoured, for 1 have killed a tyrant ; you 

■ FntscT^lirmes.'] Compare b. vii. o. 5. They are the crceptionei o( 
Uhe Jamconaolti, aa LeiicoDa will show; In Greek irapaffifaL 
''ifpalding. See sect. 23. 
' f Aa whether a, man has comiaitted sacrQege or simpla theft. 

t Compare sect, 70. 

S Tnlgt, juaitio de facto. Cajiperonier. 
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hive not killed a tyrant ;" here there is both question and 
ttale.* 76, In like manner, "You have no right to proceed 
against me; I have a right," has no state; where is it then? 
" Tou have no right f« proceed against me, because you are 
infamous ;" here the question is " whether he is infamous.'" or 
"whether an infamous man has aright to proceed against 
another :" and here are both questions and alates.f The kind 
of cause t is therefore exceptional, like the comparalive, and 
tliat of recrimination. 

76. But, you will say, " I have a right; you have not," 
Bimilar to " you have killed ; I did right in killing ;" I do not 
deny that it is so ; but tliis does oot make a stale .- for thtm 
are not propositions, (if they were, the cause would receive tA' 
explanation from them,) as propositions must Le accompaniedt 
with reasons. " Horatius committed a crime, for he killed hia 
Bister ; he committed no crime, for he had a right to kill her 
who mourned at the death of an enemy ;" the question here 
will be, " whether this was a sufbcient reason for killing her;" 
and thus the itaU will be that of quality. 77. In like manner 
with regard to exception : " Tou have no right to disin- 
herit § your son, for an infamous person is uot allowed to 
engage in any legal process ; I have a right, for disinheriting 
is not a legal process ;" the question is, " what is a legal pro- 
cess?" here we shall use deflnition ;\\ " you are not allowed to 
disinherit ;" here will be the syllogism.^ The case will be 
similar with regard to all matters concerning the ratiocinatoiy 
and legal states. 78. I am not unaware, however, that so 
have included exception under the ratiacinatory kind 
states, in this way : " I have killed a man, hut by order of 
emperor ;" " I gave up the offerings in the temple to a tyi 
but he compelled me to do so ;" "I quitted my post, 
through being harassed by bad weather, floods, Ul-healtii; 

" Stalui ainjtrltirilu, or farti qtarflio. Capperonier. 

J Of two kinds ; finit, the itolm coajte^ralu or liffinidviu, wlietln* 
the uiBn wofl reiilly in&moUB ; secondly, tlie italtis qvalilatu. whethsr 
an infamoua perBon haa the riglit of RomK to Uw. Capptrrmirr. 

t (.eBM cwvta, not statuB ; tee Beet. 67 ; also iiL 10, iti, 4, rrapectang 
tlie gatvt comparalwuim imd mttua accvtatio. Alto vU, 2, R, and 23 
v& 4, IS. SpiUdiag. 

S A father could not diniaherit hia son without taking hii 
the JQiiges, and proving his UDworthineBs b; a regular lo^ pi 

II /■inicmiH.l Erit itaiua rfe«»i(i.iM. Capperonier. 

^ That ia, the ilalM isiled igUBgimtu. See sect. 16. Cippero'' 
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tiiAt is. it was not m^ fault, but the fault of those circum- 
lAaaces. 79. From tbeae authors I differ still more widely ;• for 
it is tiot the act tbut id brought under the exceptional slate, 
Imt the cause of the act. us htppens indeed in almost every 
fLetenae ; and besides, he who adopts such a mode of defence. 
does not depart from the ilale of quaJily.f for he Ears that he 
bimself is free from blame ; so that two kinds of quality J are 
lather to be distinguished ; one, by which the act and the 
iu^used party, the other, by which the accused only, is de- 
fended. § 

80. We must therefore adhere to those writers whose an- 
ihoiity Cicero|| has followed, and who say that there are three 
(uiuts about which there is a questiou in every cause ; whether 
> thing is,T mhat it «,•• and of tnhat ipeciei it is ;tt a distinc- 
doD which even nature herself teaches us ; for there must first 
;tf all be something which is the object of the question ; con- 
cerning which it certainly cannot be determined what and oj 
Khat species it is, until it be settled that it really exists ; and 
lis, therefore, is the first question. SI. But as to that, which 
proved to exist, it does not immediately appear vihat it is. 
When this point is also decided, there remains, last of all, the 
fualih/; and, when all these particulars are settled, nothing 
further is left. 

!. Under these heads are contained indeiiniteit and de- 
finiteHII questions ; some of these heiids are considered in wliat- 
6ver kind of^matler we discuss, whether demuustrative, de- 
JiberativB, or \'udicial; and they comprise also suits at law, 

• L&eriiU.] Th«n from those to whom he allndes in sect. 66. 

+ A forms qaalitalu. That ia, from the ttaiua qualitalit asiwnptKitas, 
which the Qreelia call lUTaeraTit, aud the Latina remolio erintimt, or 

nratimsB purgatio. Capperonier. 

}. QitaUly ia twofold ; abi'ilule, when we contend that a dned is in 
itwlf juat and right ; atnimplii'e or prrsutapli'ce, wbea we attempt ta 
palliate, Ly ngaiimed argument*, that whii:b we cnnnot proTB to be 
jHght in itaelf, and to show tbat the agent is not to be blamed. 

t WheD we tbrow the blame upon circiunBtaDces, aa in aeat, TS. 

II Compare aect, 44. Spalding. 

V Siatta oanjectnralia. 

** Status dq^fliiivut. 

■ft .%lfui ^dilaHl. 

tS Tbeaea, or general questiani. 

H Bafmiiig to certain timee, placea, 
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whether regarn^d with reference to ratiocmatoiy or to legal 
questions ; for there is no legal dispute nhich is not to be 
resolved by the aid of definition, consideration of quality, or 
conjecture. 83, But to those who are instructing the igno- 
rant:, a plan more extended at first, and a road, if not marked 
out by the etraightest possible line, yet more easy and open, 
will not be vrithout advantage. Let students learn, therefore, 
before all, that there are four modes of jaticecding in sveiy 
cause ; which four modes he who is going to plead ought ta 
make it his first business to consider. For, to begin first of 
all with the defendant, by far the strongest mode of defence is, 
y the charge mhieh is made can be denied;* the next, if an Ml 
efthe hind charged against the accused can be said not to hevi 
iftn done;^ the third, and most honourable, if v^hal is done u 
proved to have been justly done.X If we cannot command 
these methods, the last and only mode of defence is that of 
eluding an accusation, which can neither be deuied nor com- 
bated, by the aid of some point of law, so as make it appear 
that the action has not been brought in due legal form. "' 
Hence arise questions referring either to the general t 
or to eseeption ;§ for there are some things objectionable 
their own nature, yet allowed by law, as it was permitted, 
for instance, by the twelve tables, that the body of a debtor 
might be divided among his creditors ;|] but public feeling has 
>et aside that law ; and some things may be equimble in them- 
•elves, hut prohibited by law, as liberty in making wills. •• 

86. By the accuser nothing more ia to be kept in view than 
lliat he must prove that scmelhing teas done ; that a particular 
thing was dove; that it vias done wrongfuHy ; and that he 
brings his action according to law. Thus every cause will 
depend upon the same sorts of questions, only the allegations 

* Staiut itiJUialU, otlmrwiBO eojijecturalit, vulgii jucetlio faciL Cap- 

+ ttatnt d^nitivuf. Captieronier, 

i Statm giaUlatit, Tulgd jun« jweMio. Ca^ra 

% .tatve iiiraXii^tiiif or Trapaypai»!!t,exispiia fori, or eaetplio _ 
icMnatoria, which ia Boiuetiinea called frcaaiptio. Capperontoi 

H See Aul. QpU. XI. I. 

•• Of the n-atraiots laid on teatMneatary diaposition of ppopet^, 
■ee SQiitb's JJict. of Gr. and Rom. Aot. Art. Lfgatvn. The most 
offectiTe law was tha kr Falridia, pasied B.C. 41), wliich provided that 
a taatatur Bbonld not gi»e more than threa- fourths of hit proper^ ia 
ligacin, and Ihiu aecmsd at least one-founh to the legal heir. 
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or the different parties will sometimes be intercl-anged :* as ^ 
in tliose causes in whicli the question is about a reward, it ig 
for the plaintiff lo prove that what was done was ri^lit. 

86. These plans, as it were, and forms, of proceeding, which 
I then called general states, resolve themselves, as 1 showed.t 
into two general kinds, the one dependent on reasoning, the 
other on legality. The one dependent on reasoniug is the 
more simple, as it consists merely in the contemplation of the 
nature of things ; and it is sufficient, therefore, in respect to 
it, to mention eotijeclure, definition, qualily. 87. Of legal 
questions there must necessarily be more species, as laws aie 
nomerous, and have various forms. We rest on the words of 
one law, and on the spirit of suother; when we find no law 
Teady to support us, we press some one into our service ; we 
compare some, one with another; we interpret some in a 
^^nwiner different from that in whicli tbey are usually under- / 
H|H|. 68. Thus from those thr ee xtatesj . spring the follow- / 
^^^^nMemblances as it were of states, sometimes simple. 
^^^^BDines mixed.§ yet always wearing their on-n peealiar 
^P^^wrance, as that which refers to ahat U icritten and u-hut is 
ixtaKded, which, without doubt, is included under quality or 
tonjecture ,■ that which is treated by iyUogism, which has 
r^^rd especially to quality; that which respects contradictory I 
lawt, which belongs to the same states as vHiat is lentten and 
whta u intended; and that referring to ambiguitt/, which ia 
always settled by conjecture 89. Definition also is common 
to both kinds || of questions, those which depend on the con- 
uderatioa of matters of fact, and those which are to be decided 
by adherence to the written letter. 

All these questions, though they fall under those thiee 
j/fliej, yet since the J have severally, as I said.li something 

* ThuB. in accuBBtioDS, the com plain sjit is to prove that Bomething / 
is wrong; but, in caaeB of Glaiming rewardB the cumplainiint has tu| 
prove tbitt eomethiog is ri^hb. Tamtbiu. I 
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QB in other causes Tumebtti. 
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He then dirided the legiil into fi™ Bpeciea : 
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I. That of l^ptam et voliinHu. 
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3. That of Gontradictory laws. 
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8. The ayllogiam. 






4. That of imblgnity. 






6. That of eicoptiou. 
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with questiona referring to quantity, to a whoU as cnruisting! 
tjf parti, to relation, and, aa some have thought, to eompariaon, 

t Tho mtdooinatory, or iiyllogiHm. 

fi. Tbe deGnitivs. 
Bnt in bia de Oratore, iL 24, 26, Topic, o. 21, 2l, and Part, Orat. e, 
SO, ho mantious only ths three most ooniinon ilalet .• 

1. The oonjeoturid. 

3. The defiaitivB. 

a That of quality. 
Tbe 8V8tflm of the writer ad Ileremiium oonceraing ttata ia thai 
which follows, b. L a. 11, 13. 

He first of all kya down tbeae three geDeral italat : 

1. The conJMturBl. 

% The legal. 

S. The judicial, or that of quality. 
no then dividfls the legal into six spadM : 

1. That of taiplfUK it tolaitas. 

2. That of roQtradictaiy laws. 

3. That of ambiguity. 
i. That of definition. 

5. That of BKCoption. 

6. The TBtiocinatory, or ayllogiam. 
The judicial he divides into two apedea : 

1. The absolute. 

S. The aasumptive ; which ba aubdividea into four : 

1. Conoeaeion. 

2. Bemolio erinanit. 

3. Bdaiio mmiuti. 
i. Conipariaou. 

The ly^m of Hermogenea, sa given in his booka da PartitiooibiUk 
b this : 

Of erory rhetorical queation the statut \s either 

1, One of conjecture, or, 

2. One of definition, or, 
S. 0ns of quality. 

Quality is either — 

1. Ratiiiciustoiy, about Bometldng done, or, 

2. L^al, about aomething written. 
lUtiooinatory quality ia either 

1. PiacHcal, about something to be doati or, 

2. Juridical, about eomethiug done. 
Juridioij quality ia either 

1. Absolute, or. 

2. PreHumjitive, or asBumptivo. 
JUaumptive juridical quality ia dirided into 

1. Rdatio, that ia, retorting on the accuaer, 

2. Comparison 

3. Jlemoiio, or repelling of the Accnmtioi. 

4. ConceaaJDii. 
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is not ihe same ; for they are to be regardud. not s 
concerniag difl<!reiii:es in the laws, but as dependent i 
reaaouing aJune. and are, therefore, alwajfa to be placed und 
coDJecture or quality ; aa when we ask with vhat intention ■ 
person did anything, or at what time, or in what place. 
But I shall speak of particiilar questions when I proceed to ti 
jf the rules for division.* 

Tbis ia agreed among all writers, that in every simple caustf 
there is but one single statt ;| but that many questions, which, 
aa secondary points, are referred to that in which the maid 
point for Judgment is contained, may be comprised in one and 
the same cause ; (03. I also think that it is sometimes doubtM 
what state we ought to adopt, as mnny means of defence tm 
employed against one accusation ; and as it is said with rt^gard 
to the colour^ of a statement of fkcts, that that is the best, 
which a speaker can best maintain, so it may be said in this 
case also, that tliat state should be chosen, in support of whicb 
the orator can put forth most strength ; 93. and accordingly, 
in settling a node of defence for Milo, one course found favou| 
with Cicero, when he pleaded the cause, and another witl| 
Brutus, when he composed a speech for Milo by way of exap 
cise :§ as Cicero maintained that Clodiua had b»en UlUd dt 
aervedly, at a lier-in-wait, yet leilhout intention on the part c 
I,(f^ qoality is diviiied ioto qneations respecting 

1. Seriplum tt vaiuntiu. 

2. Contradiotury laws. 

3. Tha ayllogiBm. 
*, Ambiguity. 

To all these be eabjains exception, or fiirdXip^ic, vhinh he loiiii 
Umea ™lla ■"opaypafn' 

I have extracted this tabular view of ifafa from CappflroiuBti, 
becanae, though it baa not BBcaped the aareaflm of Burmaon, a ' '^^ 
eating OBtentatiouB diligence, it may be of gteat eerviee to m 
wDuld thoroughly understand, not only tlija chapter, but many o< 
]iartji of Qiitntilian. 

* Book vii, 

+ To speak properly, there ia in every simple cauBo but one prinoipil 
ttate, though many otber atcUetr which we may call incidfoUU, - - - - 
null which are referred to the principal itaie. Capperonier, 

t See iv. 2, 88. 

i Sue X. 1, 29 ; fi, 20. I have found no mention of this speeoh at 
Bnituji in any author escept Quintilian. To a speech of Bnitui ' 
ReiotaruB thei B is an allusion in Cicero Brut, c. 6, ad Att. liy. 1, 
in the wril«r of the Dialogue de Or. c. 21 ; it wag delivered, howi ._, 

a different time &om that uf Cicero for Dalotarus. The writer of tfa* 
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Mito : but Brutua even gloned on behalf of Milo ibat he had 
killed a bad driven;) m. but that in complex causes two or 
three itatei ma; be found, either of dlfTereut kinds, as nben a 
rson deuiiiii that he did one thing,* and maintaina that ho 
B in the right in doing enothcr,t or of the same kind, as 
when a pereon denies two charges, or all the charges brought 
against him. 95. This happens, also, when there is a question 
About some one thing which several persons are trying to 
obtain, either all reljing on the same kind of claim, as that of 
relationship ; or some on one kind and some on another, as 
eome on a will and some on relationship. But whenever there 
are several claimants, and one kind of defence is made against 
one and another against another, there must neceasaril; he 
several kinds of states; as in the following subject of contro- 
versy, the law standing thus : 96. Let mlU made according to 
the lawt be valid. Let the childrtn of inteatate parents be heirs. 
Let a disinherited ion possets none of hit father's property. J 
Let an iUegitimate son, if bom before one that is legitimate, be 
to his father as legitimate ; if bom after, only aa a cilizm.^ Let 
it be lawful for every father to give his son in adoption, Xet it 
be lateftdfor every mn given in adoption to return into kis oicn 
family if hi» natural father diet without children. 97. A 
&ther. who, having two sons, had allowed one to be adopted 
by another man, and had disinherited the other, had after- 
wards an illegitimate son, and then, after appointing the dis- 
inherited son his heir, died. All the three laid claim to the 
estate. (Let me observe that the Greeks call an illegitimate 
Eon >ii<ts : we have no Latin term eiactly corresponding to 



Dudogii« ehows that the etoquonce of Brutua was diSerent from tliat ef 
Cicero, see c. IT, 16. 25, and more fitted for pbilosopbicol diocuBsfoB 
tbui for pleading caueaa, ns sJno appears from Quintilion i. 1, 133. 
Compare Cic, sd Att. xir. SO ; xv, 1. fpatding. 

* Here will be the a(a(H* crnijectaralii, or facli ^uaa/to. Capperonier. 

f Here will be the tlattis fualiCaiit abtoltita. Capperonier. 

X Wbether there reallj' was Buch a law among the RomooB, (among 
the OrsekB it is certain that there was,) or ohettier it WBS merely ai- 
Humed in the Bchoole for the purpose of eierciss in declamation, ii a 
matter of diapute with the jitritainitiUi, See viL 4, 11 i viiL 47, 6. 

i Nor can T lay whether tbu was law beyond ttie widla of tha 
■ohooti. We find something very different in Papinianas. See Sehnl- 
•iogiua, Juriiprud. Ante Just. n. Asreri Sit, Spaldim'ig. 
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it,* as Cato remarkB in oTie of his speeches, and, therefore, 
ndopt the Greek word. But let us attend to our subject,) 
9rt. To him who wss named aa heir in the will was opposed 
the law, Lr.t a dUinhenttd ton poastas none of kU /atlier'i pro 
party, and hence arose the stale referring to what U mitte, 
and what w inlendnd. it being inquired " whether lie couli 
inherit in any way? whether accordin({ to the ititeutioa of thf' 
father? whether as being named as heir in the will ?" Aa tt 
the illegitimate soil, there ariae two conriderations, that he was 
bom afttT the legitimate sons, and was nui born before n 
legitimate one. 99. The first consideration goes into the lyl- 
togiiin^ or inference. " whether sons alienated from the family; 
are in the same condition as if they hud never been biini?"g 
The other is that regarding what it written and what ii in- 
tended; for it is admitted that he tras not born before a legiti- 
mate son ; but he will rest his cause on the intention of the 
law. whiuh he will say was. that an illegitimate son, horn when 
a legitimate son in the family, should bs 
■ te. 100. He will also set aside th4, 
w, by flaying that " it is certainly aOsM 
ittmate son if a legitimate one was cot 
will insist on this argument: Supf 
n only be born ; in what relation will i 
Yet he will not be ha^ 



considered as legitii 
written letter of the I, 
detriment to an illegii 
bom after him," and 
that an UUijitintnte si 
Hand to hie father f only at 
' r a leintimale eon. WW, he be a 



yet he mil not be bom before a leijitimate one. If. therefon 
can conclude nothing from the wordH of the law, we must lake 
our stand nn the intention of it. 101. Nor let it perplex any 
one that two jfates|| arise from one law ; the law is two-fold, 

■ Among the fireeln nut/in* meanl; one who wae bom of a reputnble 
btbar sud s ijisrepiibi^le mother ; the Lutia ipariat, on the oontrBTT, 
mBBQt one who wrb bora of a reontable mother und dismpttabl^ 
na are given of tiM 



aiilore, Ori( 



t, but all (loul.tfnL 



.. 5, Vari 






father. 

t The first qiicHtion will be treat«d under t>ie tta/tu hyalii i 
sailed the nytlogLsm, hh it does not rent on the eioresit' wordi 
law, but infem from Bome part of the Inw eomething fHvourabW 
matter in hand. CnyptronitT. 

t Whether by adoption or by being ijiainheritail. Ctap'-^n" 

9 If 8D, lie WKa tliough not /ormaWv- M they Bay, jet I'lrfKofly, b 
before lecitimatfi children. Capprron-Kr. 

H Slotw legala : udi>, tbe sylloiElani; the other, de icripto tt 
Capperonier. 
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and has accordingly the forra of two laws. To the eon wiahtng 
to celuni inlo the family, it will be said, in the first place, by 
faim who is named as heir in the mil, " Though it be lawful 
for you to returu, I am still heir ;" and the ulale will be the 
same* as in regard to the claim of the disinherited son ; for 
the question is " whether a disinherited son can be heir?" 
103. In the next place, it will be said by both, (as well by th« 
one who is named heir as by the illegitimate one.) " It is not 
lawful for you to return into the family, for our fattier did not 
die without children," But, in saying this, each of the two 
will rest his case on his own peculiar ground ; for the disin- 
herited son will assert. " that a disinherited son is also one of 
the children," and will draw a proof of his assertion from the 
Teiy low by which it is pretended that he is set aside ; as it 
would be superiluous, he would say, for a disinherited son to 
be forbidden to inherit the property of his fatlier, if he were to 
be accounted as a stranger, but, as he would have been, by kis 
right as ft son, the heir of his father if he had died without a 
will, the law ia now brought against him, which, however, does 
not prevent him from being a son, but from being an heir. 
The state, then, will be that of definition: the question, 
" what is a son?" 103. The Illegitimate son. on his part, will 
allege that hia father did not die without children, resting on 
the same arguments which he used in making his claim at 
firat, to show that he was a son ; unless he also have recourse 
to the ttate of definition, and ask, " whether illegitimate chil- 
dren are not children?" There will thus be in this one i^use 
either two special legal itaUa, those of the Utter and intention 
aod the ayllogism. besides one of definition, or those three 
which are the ontyf real and natural xtales, that of cotijeetTire, 
with regard to the writing and iutenlion of the writer, that of 
quaUly in the syllogism.} and that of definition, which suf- 
ficieutly explains itself. uL^B 

In every kind of legal controversy, too, must be compre- \" 
hended a cause, a matter for judgmejil, and the eontaining 
jroint.^ for there is nothing brought into question in which I 

• Namely, de rertpto tl volmifaie. Capperonier. 

I Sse sect 88. 

i The ounlifWiu, to nvvlx«v, Uiat wbioh oontaina the vert iUbrt-ncB 
•f the cauas ; that whlnh U the uhief mutter in the CB.U 
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there is not some reason, eomething to which judgment ■ 
directed, and something which chiefij contains the substaj 
of the raulier in queation. But aa these things vary accordin 
lo the nature of causes, and as the; are tnught by m 
writers on judicial pleadings, let them be reserved for t 
part* in which I shall treat of such affairs. For the presenl»B 
1 have dividedf causes into three kinds, I shall foilon tl ~ 
which I have prescribed to myself. 



CHAPTER VII. 

( pRuegyrio or liudntary eloquence ; not whollj diatmct from prac- 
tical diacuaeioD, S I, 2. An oraCor does Qut slwajB Bpeak on 
doubtful polntB. 3, 4. Piui^jnc aometimee requires proof and 
defence, and very freqnently amplifioation, 5, S. Proi»e of the 
gods, T— S. PraiHB of mBD mora varied, 10, 11. Men eitollad 

For mentnl qUBlificabioaa, IS, 16. For memorkli which they 
leAve of themeelvei, IT, 18. la ceaaure the cnse is revemed, 19— 
SI. On pmiae of the living, 22. It TQokes a difference where a 
pnaeg^ric is delivered, 23,34. Advajitags mny be tolien by the 
orator of the proiimity of certain virtues to certain vices, SSt 
Praise of cities, places, public works, 28, 27. What MaU 
prevailed in this department of oratory, 2B. 






^ 1. I SHALL commence with that species of oratory which 
Sevoted to praise and censure. This species Aristotle, ai 
Theophrastus who follows him, seem to have excluded alto- 
gether from the practical department of speaking,! ^"^ '*' 
have considered that its only object is to please the audience, 
an object which is indeed intimated by its name epideiclic from 
iviivKtuiu, to duplay. 3. But the usage of the Bomans has 
givea it a place in civil transactions ; for funeral orations are 
often a duty attached to some public ofhae, and are frequently 
assigned to tlie magistrates by a decree of the senate ; ■" " 
commend or censure a witness ia not without effect 



t ■'-'ee the end of c. 



i Oppoiiug the tpidcKlic, aa being for display, to tbe pragmalie, 4l 
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result of trials ; while it is lawful, nlso, to produce panegyrista 
oil behalf of accuaed persons :* and the wriiteti cunipusitiooB 
published against Cieero's compelilors.'f agaiiiH Luciua Piao, 
Ctodiiw, and Cvrio, are full of invective, and jet were received 
as opinions in the senate. 3. But I do not deny that some 
duoourses of this kind have been composed merely fur osten- 
tation, as those in praise of the gods, and of the heroes of 
former times; a fact by nhich a question noticed above { is 
solved, and by which it is shown that those were mistaken who 
thought that an orator would never apeak on any but doubtful 
subjects. 4. Are the praises of Jupiter Cepitoliims. a perpetual 
subject at the sacred coDtests, doubtful ? Or are tliey not 
treated in oratorical style ? 

But as panegyric which is employed for practical pui'poses, 
requires proof, so that which is composed for dispky, caUs 
Bomelimes for some semblance of proof; 5. as the orator who 
should say that Roraulna was the son of Mara, and was nursed 
by a she-wolf, would offer in proof of his celestial origin, the 
the arguments that, being thrown into a running streiim. he 
conld not be drowned ; that he had such success iu all hia 
undertakings, that it is not incredible that he was sprung from 
the god who pteeideB over war ; and that the people of those 
times had no doubt that he was even received into heaven. 
6. But some partieuiars in such subjects will be treated as if 
they required defence ; as in a panegyric on Herctiies, the 
orator would perhaps apologize for his change of dress with the 
queen of Lydia, and the tasks, as we are told, imposed upon 
him. But tbe peculiar busmess of panegyric is to amplify and J 
embtUiih its subjects. f 

This kind of eloquence is devoted chiefly to gods or men ; v 
though it is sometimes employed about animals and tnings iu 
animate. 7. In praising the gods, we shall, in the first place 

■ If B inaji, for inBtance, wsi publicly accuse^ and had previoUBlj J 
governed a provino* weU. tea deputies might be i;eut from it to appear ' 
ki hia laudalora or eulogiata on his trial Such deputies weie sent 
from MarBHilkB and Naj-bonna to Epeali in praise of FonleiUB. Tume- 
hu. See Cic, in Veir. y. H. 

t Quiutiliuu meana the Httacfce made by Cicero upon Catiline and 
AntoniuB, his oompetitoni for the consulship. The fragmeGta that 
remain of Vtmia Kre ealleii Oraivi in Togd Candidd. Sw^he argument 
of Aaconius PeiliuiUE on that oratioa. 

t C. £, sect. 3. 
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1 for the majes^r of tlieir 
d shall then eulogize the peruliar poirer of each, anil suchfl 
their inveDtiona aa have conferred beneSt on mankind. 8. I' 
regard lo Jupiter, for instance, his power in ruling all thing 

. is to lie extolled : in regard to Mara, liia supremacy i: 
regard to Neptune, bia command of the sen. lu reaped tt 

I inventions, we extol, in praising Minerva, that of the arti ; ii 
praising Mercury, that of letters ; in praising Apollo, that si 
medicine ; in praising Ceres, that of corn ; in praising Baccht 
that of wine. Whatever exploits, also, antiquity has recordaq 
as performed by tliem, are to receive their encomium. Pare] 
age. too, is a subject of panegyric in regard to the gods, 
when any one is a son of Jupiter : antiquity, as to those who 
were sprung from Chaos ; and ofiapring, as ApoUo and Diana 
are an honour to Latona. 9. We may make it a subject of 
praiae to some that they were l)om immortal ; and to others, 
that they attained immortality by iheir merits ; a bind of gloij J 
which the piety of our own emperor has made an honour to tbdrfl 
present age. I 

10. T!ie praise of men is more varied. First of all it is " 
distinguished with respect to time, that which was before them, 
and that in which they themselves lived ; and, in regard to thoee 
who are dead, that also which followed theii_death. Ante- 
cedent to the birth of a man will be his cotintry, paren'.s. and 
ancMtors, to whom we may refer in two ways ; for it will be 
honourable to them either to have equalled the nobility of their 
forefathers, or to have ennobled a humble origtu by their 
achievements. 1 1. Other subjects for eulogy may also sometimes 
be found in the time that preceded a man's birth ; such aa 
occurrences, for example, that deuoted his future eminence by 
prophetic indications or auguries ; as the oracles are said to 
have foretold that the son of Thetis would be greater than hia 
father. 13, The praises of a man personally should be de- 
rived from the qualities of his mind, body, or external circum 
stancOiJ. The merits of corporeal and accidental advantages 
are of less weight than those of the mind, and may be treated 
iu many ways. Sometimes we celebrate beauty and strength 
with honour of words, as Homer extols them in his Agamem- 
non and Achilles. Sometimes comparative weakness i 
contribute much to our admiration, as when Homer says tl 
Tydeus was small of stature, yet a warrior. 13. Fortaae,t 
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gives dignity, as in kiaga and princes ; for in their conditjon 
there ia the ampler field for displaying merit; and among 
penple of other conditiona. the less resources a person has, the 
gritaCer honour he acquires hy making a praiseworthy use of 
them. All advuntages, indeed, which are external to us. and 
which have fallen to us accidenCally, are not subjects of praise 
to a man merely heoause he possessed them, but only in case 
he employed them to good purpose. 14. For wealth, and<> ! 
power, and influence, as they offer most opportunities for good V 
or evil, afford the surest test of our monila ; since we are sure J 
to be eitlier better for them or worse. 

15. Praise of the good quiilities of the mind is always just; ' 
hut more than ana way may be pursued in the treatment of it ; 
for eometimea it is more honourable to follow the progreaa of a 
person's life and the order of his actions ; so that his natural 
geniua. shown in his early years, may be first commended, then 
his advancement iu learning, and then his course of conduct, 
iniOnding not only what he did. but what he said ; sometimes 
it will be better to divide our praiaes among the several kinds 
of virtues fortitude, justice, temperance, and others, and to 
assign to each the honour of that which has been done under 
its inSueace. 16. Which of these two methods will be the 
more eligible for us, we shall have to consider according to oar 
suhject, keeping in mind, however, that the celebration of those 
deeds is most pleasing to the audience whiuh the object of our 
praise is said to have been the first to do. or to have done 
alone, or with the aid of but few sopportera ; and whatever else 
lie may have effected beyond hope or expectation, and eapecially 
what he has done for the good of others rather than for bis 

17. Of the time which follows the death of persons, it is not 
always in our power to treat ; not only becnuse we sometimes 
praise them while they are still living, but because few ocna- 
sions ofTer on which divine honours, or public decrees, or 
statues erected at the expense of the state, can be celebrated. 
la. .\mong such subjects for eulogy, I would reckon monu- 
menta of geniua, which may be admired through all ages ; for 
some, like Menander,* have obtained more justice from the 
judgment of poaterity than from that of their contemporariee. 
Children reflect glory upon their parents, cities on their 
■ The comic pact. See x. 1, T2 ; Aul. Gell. xviL 4, 
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fouiiderg, Uws on those who have inade them, arts^o'i thrar 

inveotora ; and. inalilutions also on iheir aulliors, as it was 
ftppuiiiled by Kiiuiii, far instance, that we should worehip the 
godu, and by Publicok that the consuls should lower the fasoM 
before the people. 

id. The same method will be olmerved in cenanre, batsoaa 
to set things in a dilTerent light; for meanness of origio has 
been a dishonour to manji ; and nobility itself has rendered 
others more conspicuous and more odioua for tlieir vices. To 
some, aa is said to have been the case with Paiis, mischief 
xhich it was foretold the; should cause, has pioduced dislike ; 
on others, as Thersites and Irus. deformity of person, or mis- 
foitune, has thrown contempt. In regard *lo others, good 
qualities corrupted by vices, have rendered them hateful ; 
tiaia we find Nireus represented by the poets as conardlj, and 
Pleisthenes * as debauched. W. Of the mind, too, there are aa 
many vices as virtues ) and both, as in paaegyiic, may be 
treated in two ways. On some men ignominy hua been 
thrown after death ; as on Mieliua, whose house was levelled 
with the ground, and Marcus MuiiHus, whose pncnomen was 
not allowed to be borne by his posterity. 21. Of the vicious, 
also, we hate even the parents. To founders of cities it is an 
opprobrium to have drawn together a people noxious to those 
around them ; as was the case with the original authort ot 
the Jewish superstition ; so the laws of the (.Jracchi brooght 
odium on their name ; and any example of vice given to posterity 
disgraces its author, as that of the obscenity which a Persian is 
said to have first ventured t« practise with a woman of Samos.* 
aa. With respect to the living, also, the judgments formed of 
them by others are proofs of their character ; and the honour 
or dishonour shown to tbem proves the orator's ei ' 
sure to be juat. 

33. But Aristotle thinks it of importance to the orator 

• It ia uncertain who PleistlionBB web, or whether the reading ti 
Bound. Some would read ClflistheneB, who ia mentioned as an effeiA 
nate and licentions man by Aristophanes, Ran. 57, aud i'25 ; and 1^ 
Buidae. 

■f- Qesner and SpaMing lightl; auppoee that Moses 
Christ, aa BOme have imagined; for Quintiliaii must surely 1 
known, as Geecer remarks, that the urigiu of the Jews n 
date than tlie time of Christ. 

t Of Ihia no mention ia fuund elsewhero. Spaldui-i. 
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consider the plai:e in whicb anything is to be cooniended or 
censured ; for it makes a. great difference what the manners of 
the audience ai*e. and what opinions are puhlitJy entertained 
among them ; os tlitij will be most willing to believe that the 
Tirtuea which they approve are in hira who is eulogized, or 
that the vices which they hate are in him whom we censnre. 
Thus the judgment formed bj the orator as to the effect of hta 
speech, even before the delivery of it, will he pretty certain. 
24. Some praise of h ia audienc e, too, should always be 
mingled with bis remarks, (for it makes tbem favourably dis- 
posed toA'arda him,) and, whenever it is pottsible, should be bo 
introduced aa to strengthen hia eauae. A panegyric oti literary 
studies will he received with less honour at Sparta than 
at Athens ; a panegyric on patience and fortitude with 
greater. Among some people it is honourahle to live by 
plunder*; among others to respect the laws. Frugality would 
perhaps have been an object of hatred with the Sybarites ; 
luxury would have been the greatest of crimes anioug the 
ancient Boinana. 35. Similar diversity ia found in individuals. 
A judge is moat favourable to a pleader wheu he tliinka tliat 
his aentimenta coincide with his own. Aristotle alao directs, 
(a precept which Corneliua Celsua has sinoe carried almost to 
exoesa,) that, as there is a certain nronimit y of virtues and 
Ti cca, WB should sometimes avail ourselves ot words that 
approach each other in sense, s« as, for instance, to call a. 
person brave instead of rash, liberal instead of prodigal, frugal 
instead of avaricious : or, on the contrary, the vice may ba 
put for the virtue, Thia is an artifice, however, which a tniox.,^ 
orator, that is, a good man, will never adopt, unless he happen | 
of to be led to it by a notion promoting the pubhc good. __J 

SB. Cities are eulogized in the same way ns persons ; for their 
founder is to he considered as their parent ; and antiquity con- 
fers much dignity on their inhabitants : as we see in regard to 
people who are said to be sprung from the soil of their country. 
In their transactions there are ihe same virtues and vices as 
in the conduct of individuals. Some have peculiar advantages 
to be noticed, as in their situation or defences. Citizens may 
be an honour to them, as children to parents. 

27. Encomiums may alao he beatowed on public works, in 

respect to wWclTniBgniflcence, utility, l>eauty, and the arcbiteot 

" ~ " i. 5i How. Od7>B. iii.!l. 
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of them, ire uoinraonly considered. Mngnilir^nce. as 1 
templeii ; utiUtj. aa in wulU ; beauty, and the Hi-chiteuC. id ball 

Panegyrics on places are also found ; as that on Sicily i 
Cicero*; iu which we regard, in like manner, beauty an 
utility ; beauty in mariiirae regions, plains, and pleasant spots! 
utility, in reapect to heaithfulness or fertility of soil. T' " 
is a. kind of ireneral praise, too, for honourable saying 
artions. 28. Tliere is praise, indeed, for things of i 
kind ; for eulogies have been written on sleep and death, 
by physicians on certain sorts of food. 

While I do not admit, therefore, that this laudatory depart* m 
ment of oratory relates only to questions concerning what is 
honourable, 1 think, at the same time, that it is chiefly c 
prised under qMoItfiff; though certainly all three states ; may 
enter into this kind of composition, and Cicero§ has observed 
that Caius Ciesar has availed himself of them in his invective 
on Cato, But the whole of panegyrical oratory bears some 
reseniUance to deliberative, hecause. for the most part, that 
I which is recommended in the one is praised in the other. 



CHAPTER VIII, 



D»UberatiTB oratory not conGned tn qUBstions of utility, § 
nothing is useful but what is honourablB, 2, S. U 
onitorj not conc^rafld wholly with the atate of qunlit^, 4^ 
kind of exorrjium requiaite in it, B — 9. Ststemeot of Tacte, 10, Ifl 
The puaious to ba moved, 12, 13. Whether it solely » 
affDtra of goiemmeat, M, That a thing can ba done, it 
certain or unoertHin, 17—21. The three topiis of yvtaua 
22—26. Some do not dialinguiBh topioa from diviaiona of to 
■27, va. The pleaaiug. the useful, and the honoumblo, 29— 
UsB of examples, 36, 37. How thinra that are honourable may 
be raDOmmendod, and wimetiniea such aa are at variaooe with 
hoDOar, 3S — 47. Authority of the ■peaker, 48. ProacpopeiK, IS 
— 61. In the sohuois deliberative aubjecta hate a great ra- 
Hmblance to oontraveiBiea, 52 — 57. An error into wh 
olnimsra fall, 68—66. Advautat^ of nading hiitory, 87— 

1 AM surprised, also, that deliberative oratory is con&neq 




anjei-.ture, quality, and deSnition. Capperonicr, 
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^Pl^bltte sudiora wholly to mattera of udlttj. If we ought to 
^^SUow one soIb object in it, the opinion of Cicero * would hava 
grafttec weight with me, who thinks that this departmeut oi 
qwaking is chiefly occupied about what is honourable t> Not 
io I doubt, indeed, that those who adopt the former opinion, 
eonsider. according to a very nobie principle, that nothing \a 
advantageous but what is honourable, 'i. This notion would 
certainly be veryi just, if the resolution.') of the ^ood and wise 
were always readj to support us. But in addressing the 
tmlearned, Id whom our opinions must often be delivered, and 
especially in haranguing the people, the ron,iority of whom ai'e 
ignoraut, the two must be kept distinct,^ anil we must speak 
more in conformity with ordinary apprehension. S. For there 
■re many who, though they may consider an action to be hotiour- 
able. do not immediately allow it to be sufficiently advanta- 
geous, and, led by the prospect of advantage, approve what 
they cannot doubt to be highly dishonourable, as the treaty 
witli the Numantiues § and the passing under the yoke at the 
deGle of Caudium.{| 

Nor is it sufficient to include deliberative oratory^ in the 
ttate of quality, in which la comprised the question of what ia 
honourable and what is useful ; for often, in resj)ect to thes», 
there is room for conjecture ; at times some definition is to be 
considered;** and occasionally, too, legal inquiries ft may occur, 
especially in reference to private proceedings, if ever a doubt 
arises whether a thing be laafuL Of conjecture I shall speak 
more fully alittlebelow.^J 5. AstodeSnition, meanwhile, there 
is this question in Demosthenes, " Whether Philip should give 
ornMtorfSS Halonnesus to the Athenians ?'' and in Cicero, in 



• Dc Oral. ii. 82. 

t Dignitate.] That ia, hotiatale. CappBronier. 

t Wo must not Bpeok of tbiit which U honoui'iible ofl being ueces- 
warly advuitngeoua. 

S Flonia, ii. 18 ; VoIL Pat. il tW. 

II Liv. ix. 1—11. 

H Bot.'\ So. deUbtralivaa, which occurs at tbo beginniag of tb« 
chapter. 

** That a, it ma; oftsa come under the ifolui covjtcluTalii or ttalm 
drjinilii-iu. 

+f LtgaUt—lratiatui.] T\a,t'M,tegala giuetlionaorilaliu. Capperoaier. 

tt Sect le, 17. 

({ " Tba i^uid of HalonnesuB wm anciently held bj the Athenians 
but, in tha time of Philip, wsa oocupied b; pirates, whoui Fhi]i| 
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hU Philippics, " What is a tumult ?"• Ib there not, too, t 
question, simiki; to those in judicial causes, about the statusfl 
Servius Sulpicius, " whether statues are to be erected to tl 
only who perish on aa embassy by the sword ? 't 6. T hadeliti 
rfttivfljlBjitrtmqnt. i)f protnry, therefore, (which is also called 
suaaory,) while it consuTtroonewniiig the future, inquires a 

into the past. It has tivo obj rp.u^ tn jun-tiiiuia ^i "J 

An eiordium, such aa is usual in judicial pleadings, it d 
not require ; because whoever consulta an orator is alread]^ 
well-disposed to hear him. Yet the commencement, whaler 
it be, ought to have some resemblance to an exordium ; 
must not begin abruptly, or with whatever we may fant^ 
liecause in every subject there is something naturally firi 
T. In speaking before the senate, and, indeed, before A 
people, the same o^ectjita be kept in view as in addressial 
judges, namely, that ofBecttriagriie goodwill of the majority j 
those to whom w e speak . Nor iaflllB id be thougnt surpnsu 
when the favour of the audience is sought even in 
gyrics, where the purpose is not to attain any advantage,' 
but merely to bestow praise. 8. Aristotle, indeed, and not 
without reason, thinks that we may often commence, in 
deliberative speeches, with an allusion to ourselves, or to the 
character of him who differs in opinion from us ; borrowiog 
this method, aa it were, from judicial pleadings ; sometimes in 
such a manner, that our subject may be made to appear of 
less or greater importance than our audience imagine it, J fl. 
In panegyrics, he thinks that the exordium may be allowed 
the utmost latitude; since it is sometimes taken from something 
foreign to the subject, as Isocrates has taken his in his oration in 
praise of Helen ;§ or from something bordering on the subject, 

ejects'? ftoTH it, but. when th« Atbenians aAeA for pouesBJan at ft, ha 
refused to give it tbem, SBying that it was hia own. The apeecb 
exborta the AtbeniuiB not ^n^iSavnv o^rn>'j dXX' airoXau^avdv, not 
tn receive it ag givco, but as restored to tbem." Libanius's Argamont _ 
tci the speech of Demoatheaei ooaeoniiDg Halonnesua 
■gajnat Ctesipbon, p. 65, ed, Stepb. Spalding. 

■ Pbilipp. viii. 1, 2. Tbe wnate deliberatad wbetber tbay shouli 
M.11 the hostile operations againat Mark Antonj a billum or a (umtiifK* 

t Pbilipp. ix. I. Sulpiciu* waa sent on an imbnsa; to Mark Anton; 
uid being unwell at the timo, ajid it being wintsr, auflered Bi 
icftm tbe jonmej that be di^. 

" Rhctiii. H, 11. 
laoertiet aommcDcea with remarks on ths rbetoiiaiuu I 
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the Mme orator, in his Panegjric, complains that " more 
nour is paid to the good qualities of the body than to those 
the mind ;" and as Gorgiaa, in his oration at the Olympic 
"les, extuls those who first instituted such meetings, 
fast, follonriDg. doubtless, the example of these orators, 
commeneed his histories of the Jugurthine War and the 
ispiracj of Catiline with introductions liuving no relation to 
narratives. 10. But 1 am now to speak of deliberativB 
lory, in which, even when we adopt an exordium, we ought 
content oorselves with one that is short, resembling as it 
ire an initia] chapter or stateraent. 

As to a regular statement of facts, a private subject of dis- 
cussion will never require it, at least a Btatemonl of the matter 
M which an opioion is to be given ; for no man is ignorant of 
the particulars ou which he consults others. 11. StatemeaW. 
bowever, of many external circumstances relative to the sub- 
ject of deliberation may be introduced In deliberative 
addresses to the people a statement setting forth the orde>- 
of circumstances is indispensable. 13. Deliberative oratory 
requires appeals to the feelings more than any other kind of 
eloquence ; for indignation is often to be lundled and allayed : 
aod the minds of the audience are to be moved to fear, eager- 
ness, hatred, benevolence. Sometimes, too, pity is to be 
I excited, whether we have, for example, to recommend that aid 
be given to a besieged town, or whether we be called upon to 
lament the overthrow of a people in alliance with us. 
I 13. But what is of most wai pht in dehb erative speeches is 
.autfaorily inth e speake r ; lor he who desires everybody to 
iliust to his opinion about what is expedient and honourable. 
rtnight to be. and to be esteemed, a man of the greatest 
judgment and probity. In judicial pleadings it is commonl)/ 
[thougbt allowable for a man to indulge, in some degree, his 
lown feelings ; but every one supposes that counsel is given by 
A speaker in accordance with bis moral principles. 

14. Most of the Greek rhetoricians have been of opinion 
tliat the business of all this kind of oratory is with addresses 
ito the multitude, and have confined it wholly to affairs of 
government. Even Cicero • considers it chie6y with reference 

•ophista, who oned to treat of abnird uid trifliog mattare in tbiir 
■pmches. Jumtbiit. 
. • Da Orat. ii. Bl— 83. 
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\o that department, and auciirdinglj says that for those 
tn to give advice concerning peace, war, levies of troop», 
pubiii; works, or revenues, the two things chiefly to be known 
ure the remurcet and the manners of the people whom 
address ; bo that hia arguments may be derived at once from 
particular circumBtances and from the character of his hearers. 
Is. To lue it appears that there is greater variety in this field 
of eloquence ; for the classes of persons who consult, and the 
kinds of advice that may be given, are estremely numerous. 

In persuadin f^ and diss uading, then, three particulars ure 
chiefly to be re^rded ; what m the subject of deliberation ; wA'i 
those that dBl\be T^s..are ; and what iS tht'ek/U'acier of hint 
that woiUd injluntee their deliberations. ^ 

1 (S, As to that which is the subject of deliberation, it is either 
certain (hat it rany be carried into effect, or uncertain. If it 
be uncertain, its uncertainty will be the sole point for conside- 
ration, or, I should say. the chief point, for it will often happen 
that we shall assert, first of all. that a thing, even if it could 
be done, ought not to be done, and, next, that it cannot be 
done. But when the question is respecting something uticer- 
liaiD, the point is conjectural,* as whether the hthmut can bt 
' '■tat through, or the Pontine Tnarshet draiHid,f or a harbour 
tnnde at Ostia .'J Or whether AUxandar was likely to find 
lands beyond the ocean f^ 17. But even in regard to things 
nliich are acknowledged to be practicable, there will some- 
times be room for conjecture : as if it were inquired, for 
iusiance. whether it irouirf ever happen that the Romans would 
subdue Carthage ; xchetiier Hannibal would return if Saipio 
tratuported his army into Africa ; whether the Samnites would 
keep faith if the Bomani were to lay down their anni.^ As to 
some things, loo, it is credible both thut thev can be done, 
and that they will be done, but nC some other time, or in some 
other place, or in some other manner. 

IH. Where there is 110 place for conjecture oiber points are 

• Con/<cl»ra ut.] That ia, ilalue coajtctaralii, or facti quatlio, Cap- 
{Mrouior. 

t Rsipojting both tbuso undertakingg, see Su»t. Ceefl. c 44; CBlig. 
0. SI ; Nero, c 19. Oa diggmg throiigb the latbiuuB, there ia a llttb 
tnntias attributed to Luciui. Jipatding. 

iSee iL ai, 18, 
ijse the fint of the 
K At the Furca Caitdiaa 
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In the first place the deliberation will be 
either on account of the matter itself, on which opinions 
are atiked, or on ao^ouut of some extrinsic reasons thst affect 
il. The senate deliberates, for exampla. with regard to 
the matter itself, when they consider whetlmr they thatt 
tot* pay for the army* 19. This is a simple question, 
Eeasons are adduced for doing a thing, as when the 
senatfl deliberates vhether thty tkall deliver up the FabU 
to the Gauls threatening irarif or for not doing it, as when 
Julius Cfesar deliberatea whether he shall persist in marching 
into Oermainj, when hia soldiers were everywhere making 
tiieir wills.J 20. These two questions offer more than one point 
for consideration ; for as to the former, the reason for delibe- 
rating is, that the Gauls are threatening war, but a question 
may also be raised, KhelAer even, mthovt such threatening, 
those ought not to have been given up, vho, being sent at ambas- 
ladors, had engaged in battle contrary to late, and had kilied 
tht king^ to mhom, they had received communicalioni f 21. 
As to the other subject, Caesar would, doubtless, not have deli- 
berated at all, if it had not been for the consternation of his 
troops ; jet there is room for inquiring whether, independently 
of thai circumstanee, it would have been proper for him to pro- 
ceed inio Germany. But we must always speak first on that 
pointwhichmigtit be a subject for deliberation even if other 
circumstances were detached from it. 

92. Some have thought that the topics for persuasion ara.j 
the three considerations ahat is honourable, what is useful,'\ 
and uhat is necessary. For the introduction of the third ( 
I find no motive ;|| for, when any force oppresses ua, it 
may be necessary for us fa suffer something, but certainly not 
to do anything ; hut it is about doing that deliberation is con- 
cerned. 23. Or if they call that neceaaity to which men are 
driven by the fear of some greater evil, the question rospect- 

* Li*T, T. 69. reUtcB tbit the senate decreed pa; for the Boldicn 
from Che public treuury, the; faavicg previously supported tfaeniBelTei 
in the field at tbeir own eipenae ; a ilecree which was ver; pleaaing to 
the people. Tumeius. 

+ Livy, T. 30. 

i At the time when he was going to marcli against ArioTiatua ; Cat, 
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ing it trill be one of expediency ; as ■/ the in?tahilaiih 
besieged cily, inferior in nambert to the beaiegert, and in 
of water and provisions, deliberate about surrendering to 
ertemt/, dad it l>a said, that it is necessary for them to surrendet, 
it must be added, for otheruise they mvsl be destroyed, and thus 
it appears that it is not necessary for them to surrender, for the 
■very reason that they may be destroyed if they prefer to siibmil 
to destruction. Tn fact, the Saguutines* did not eurrender, nor 
those who were surrounded iq &e vessel of Opitergium.f S J. In 
'such circumstancea, therefore, the question will be either cod- 
ceming expediency, alone, or there will be hesitation between 
what is expedient and what is faonourable. But, it may be 
said, if a man wishes to have children, he is under the meets- 
»ity of taking a wife. Doubtless : hut he who wishes to have 
children must first be convinced that he ought to take a wife ; 
25. and consequently there appears to me to be no place for 
deliberation when there is necessity, any more than when it is 
settled that a thing cannot be done ; for all deliberation is 
about something doubtful. Those, therefore, have made a bettef 
distinction who have called the third head iviarii, which oi "" 
countrymen term posiibile, " possibility :'' and though 
term may seem uncouth, yet it is the only one to be found. 
26. That these three considerations do not enter into ei 
subject of deliberation is too evident to make it necessary 
me to demonstrate. Yet by most writers the number 
increased ; for things are reckoned by them as general 
sideratioua which are but special objects for notice ; since 
is lawful, just, pious, equitable, and merciful, {mansvelum, 
80 they interpret ri ij/i,t^ot.) and whatever else may ' 
of a similar character, may bo included under what is honour-' 
able. 27. Whether, again, a thing be easy, important, plea- 
sant, or free from danger, belongs to tbe consideration of 
expediency. These particular points for consideration arise 
from what is said in reply to us by our opponents : It is indeed 
fspedient. bat it is difftcvlt, of little importance, unpleasant, 
and dangerous. 28. Yet some think that deliberation at times 
i>ocurs concerning agreeableness merely; aa when a consulto- 
tiou is held about the erection of a, theatre, or tLe institution 

• Lit. iiii. U ; SU. ltd. i!. 898. 

t See Flor. iL 38; Lucui, iv. 4S2 w^. The; put cni aaotlier i 
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nf games ; but I do cot suppose tbat any man is bo tutallj 
given up to pleasure aa to look in a subject for deliberation to 
nothing but, gratification. 29. for tbero must always be some- 
thing tbat should be thought of higher consideration ; as in 
regEtrd to games, the honour of the gods ; in regard to the erec- 
,tion of a theatre, useful relaxation from labour, and the unbC' 
coming and inconvenient contention for places among the 
, crowd, if there should be no theatre ; and religion, at the same 
,time, will have its place in the consideration, as wo may call 
tbo theatre a temple, as it were, for the festival solemnized 
;tliere to the gods. 

• 30, Often, too, we say that advantage is to be disregarded, 
jo order that we may do what is honourable ; (as when we 
i«ounsel the people of Opitergium not to surrender themselves 
to the enemy, though they will perish unless they do so ;) and 
ifometimes we may have oecasiou to set what is honourable 
;))elow what is advantageous ; (as when we advise, as in the 
second Puniu war, that the slaves should be armed;*) 31. 
though even in the latter case we must not altogether admit 
Utat the proceeding is dishonourable ; (for we may say that all 
men are free by nature, and are formed of the same matter, 
and that some even of the slaves may be descended from 
Tioble ancestors;) and, in the former c: je, n'hen the danger is 
I evident, other considerations may be alleged, as we may assert 
ithat, if tbey surrender, they may perish even more cruelly. 
Ishould the enemy, for instance, not keep their word, or should 
i.Cssar. as is more probable, obtain the superiority. S3. But 
I considerations which are bo much opposed to one another, are 
Ij^uenily softened by some alteration in the words ; for expe- 
jdiency itself is^together set at nought by that^ect^ who say 
(pot only that what is honourable is always preferawe to what 
JJB e xpedien t, but ihffil liolRn:gl5a!reven Fe expedient which is 
jiiot,' honourable ; while, on the other hand, what we call 
Ibonourable, another sect | calls vain, ostentatious, foolish, aud 
Imore commeudable iu words than in reality. 

33. Nor is what is advantageous compared only with what 
lis disadvantageous, but things that are advantageous or disad- 
^TEWtageous are compared with one another ; as when we try to 

'' * Attfr tbe battle of Canno: : Flenil, ii. S ; Livy, zxiL G7. 

L + The Stoics. Gall-eat. 

I t ^li> Epicureui. Gt^loM. 
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determine, of two advantageous measures, which ia the tom 
advantageous, or of two that are disadvantageoua, which is it 
Jess so. The difficulty may be Btil] increased ; for Homerimf 
three subjects for delibemtion may present themselves; i 
when Pompey deliberated* whether he should betake himsc 
to Parthia. or Africa, or Egypt. Thus it ia not only inquirt 
which of two courses is preferable, bat which ia the most eli|^ 
ble of three. 34. In questions of this kind, there will ne'rl 
occur any doubt as to a matter which is every way i 
favour; for when there is no room for speaking against 

1 measure what motive can there be for hesitating about it 
Tliua every subje ct for deliberation is generally t iothing ell 
but a Eubject fo r compari aon ; and we must consider, bol 
vihat we Kould attain and by vrHal means, so that we may fon 
an estimate whether there is greater advantage in that which u 
parsue, or greater diiadvanlage in the means bywkichwepvmei 
35. A question of advantage may also have reference to tims 
it is expedient, but not now; or Ui place: not here; or to pn 
sons : not for us, or against those ; or to a particular mode I 
proceeding : not thus ; or to measure : not to so great a i 
But we have still more frequently to take personsf int 
. sideration, with a view to what may be becoming ; a 
which is to be regarded in respect not only to ourselves but t 
those also who consult us. 36. Though examples, t herefore 
are of the utmost effect in deliberative oratory, because mei 
are most easily led toeoilsyni lo any measure by instances d 
similar proceedings, yet it makes a great difference wha 
authority is adduced, and to whom it is recommended ; for 
feelings of those who listen to deliberative speeches 
various. 37. Our audience may be also of two kinds ; 
those who cj^nsult us, are either many, or single individual! 
and, as to each, distinctions are to be made ; since, with regal 
to a numberof persons, it makes a great difference whether thi 
areawnafa, or a people, whether BoniaBj, or FiWe«ii(M,wbothi 
Greeks, or Barbarians ; and. in respect to individuals, whetbd 
we recommend that public offices should be sought by Cato t 
by Cains Matins, and whether Scipio (he elder, or Fabiut ci 

■ After the battle of Phuulia i lea Plutircli. VJt. Pomp. ; Lu« 
viii. ->56 .!97. 

t Ue now enten on the Beconij part of the diriBion which ka mi 
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ult with UB on the mode of conducting a war.* 38,_ We must^ 
D like manner look lo sex. dignity, and age. f^iit it ia tho \ 
Aaracter of oiir bearers that should lead us to make the chief 
^Serence in our addresses to them. To recommend honour- ^ 
fcle measures to those who are honourable is extremely easy ; 
lut if we ever have occasion to enforce a right course of con- 1 
Inct on the unprincipled, we must be careful_not JQ-B¥'''^(fe^ 
Stem with the opposite nature of ^,^t\jk^ 30. The niinda 
if such an audience are to be inffnenced, not by dissertations 
Sn the nature of virtue, for which they have no regard, but by 
dlusiona to honour, and to the opinion of others, and if euch 
irgumenta to their vanity do not move them, by showing 
«ie advantage likely to follow from what you advise, or rather 
^rhaps, and with more effect, by showing them how much is 
to be dreaded if they act othemise. 40. For besides the fact 

rat minds of the lightest principles are most easily alarmed, 
know not whether the fear of evil has not naturally more 

influence with the m^ority of mankind than the hope of good ; 

to whom also the knowledge of what is vicious comes with 
Kreater facility than the knowledge of that which is virtuous, 
El. Sometimes also actions which are scarcely honourable are 
nrecommended to the good ; and to those of a rather opposite 
iuiaracter are proposed measures in which nothing but the 
advantage of those who seek the advice is regarded, 
ji I am well aware what sort of reflection may at once occui 
HO the reader of this passage. " Is this, then," be may ask, 
&■ the practice that you recommend ?t and do you think it 
njgbt?" 43. Cicero might absolve me, who writes in the fol- 
powiDg manner to BrutUB,| (after mentioning many courses of 
ifconduct which might be fairly recommended to CiBsar,§) 
ithould I act aa an honest man, if I should reoomtnend Iheie 
emeaaurei f Certainly not; for Ike f roper object of an adviser 

is the advantage of him trhom he advises. But the measures 

are right. Who says otherwise? But in giving advice there is 

■ * In LIvy, iiiviii. 10, Scipio and FabiuB delibarate on the mode of 
4M>nduaUng the irar ngaiiiBt Carthage ; Scipio recommends that it b* 
Anuufeired into Africa; FabiuB, that it be carried on in Italj. 
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YKj similar to that in Cicam pro Cslio, 4, IT : So. 
tciplina! fto. See ii. S, 15. Spalding, 
ia not extant. Cafperonier. 
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ia of 8 deep I 

epeeches only, the subject is reserved by me for mj twelfth 
bc«k,* whitih will be my last. 43. I should not wish onytluiij 
to be done diabonuurably if aud, in the meantime, let tbenl 
questitins be considered to belong at least to the exercises ifi 
the Bchoola ; for the nature of what is bad should be known, 
that we may the better support what is good. 

44. If any one, however, recommend to a ] 
thing not quite honourable, let him remember 
mend it as ditkonourable, in the manner in which some 
decluimers urge Sextus Pompey to engage in piracy, for the 
Tory reason that it is nefarious and cruel : but some palli' 
must he thrown over what is disgraceful, even in addressing 
the immoral. 4G. It is in this way that Catiline speaks in 
Sailust.it ^'^ ^^"' ^^ seems to rush daringly into a heinous 
enterprise, not through want of regard for honesty, but 
through indignation. It is thus also that Atreus speaks 
Variu8:§ 

"I now eDdura gross wickedneM, and now 
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How much more then is this pretension to honour to be 
maintained before tliose who have a real regard to their chS' 
racter t 40. Accordingly, if we advise Cicero to implore the 
mercy of Antony, or even to bum his Philippics, (supposing 
such to be the condition on which Antony offers him life.{{) we 
shall not insist upon his love of life, (for if this has any infiu 
ence on his mind, it will maintain that influence even though 
we remain silent.) hut we shall exhort him to preserve himself m 
for the service of his country. 47. He will have occasion feiJ 
euch a pretext, that he may not be ashamed of his supplb 



■ See the whole of the twelfth chapter. 

+ Nee tgo {wcjimm jirri Inipiler tdim,'] Though a diehoaou 
coune 019.7 't timea be recommended, QumtilUn would not havo itl 
racDiDiiieuded aa diahDUOUcable, but would have some pUusible pre 
alleged for ndopting it. JloUin. 

t Catil. c. 20, ed. Cort, 

§ It) big Thyeateo. See x. 1, 98. This wm the Varius who waa 
friend of Virgil and Horace. 

U Sta Sua. Suiaur. S and 7, 
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BUioiis to Antouy. Or if we advise Caiua Ctesar" Co assume 
kingly power, we shall aaaert that the slate cannot subsist but 
Snder tlie rule of one mastisr : for he who deliberates about a 
eriminal proceeding, seeks only how he may appear to do as 
Stile wrong as possible. 

48. It is of much importance, also, what the character ot 
the adviser is ; because, if his previous life has been illus- 
trious, or if the nobility of his birth, or his age or fortune, ex-| 
cites expectation, care must be taken that what he says niayl 
not be at variance with the dignity of him who says it ; but 
ft character of a contrary nature requires a humbler tone ; for 
what is liberty in some, is, in others, called presumption ; to 
•Dme tlieir authority is sufficient support, while the force of 
Zeason itself scarcely upholds others. 

4fl. In consequence j>ro>opvpeitB'\ appear to roe the most 
difBcult of all speeches of this kind ; for in tbem the task of 
sustaining a character is added to the other arduous points of 
suaaoiy eloquence. C»sar, Cicero, and CaUi, speaking on the 
aame subject, must each express himself diiferently. But 
exercise in this department is extremely beneficial, both 
because it requires double effort,! "■"'^ because it greatly 
improves the powers of those who would be poeta or historians. 
SO. To orators it is even indispensable ; for there are many 
speeches composed by Greek and Latin orators for others to 
use. to whose condition and character what was expressed in 
them was to be adapted. Did Cicero think uniformly in the 
same manner, or assume the same character, when he wrote 
for Cneius Pompey, for Titus Ampius, and for others? Did 
he not rather, looking to the fortune, dignity, and actions of 
each of them, express the very character of all to whom he 
gave words, so that, though they spoke in a better style than 
their own, they yet appeared to speak in their own persons? 

* AuguBtiu. See tbe Brgnments uned by Agrip3>a and Miecenu, to 
induce him to Bssume the aovereigctj. in Dion Casalua. "But even the 
-wisest uf the Romana seem to have felt euch aUrm at the mcDtioa of 
the word rfjmwm, that Quintilian himself, who not only endured the 
rule of Damltisn, but called it one of the greateBt ble-singa that bwl 
ever fallen upon mankind, tilludes, by no means obscurely, to affectaUon 
of aovareign power aa a res li^oria.tt "oriinina] proceediiig." Spalding. 

"f Sj proit^topeKE be underatanda declamationa in which the ap' akr 
■snimea the eharacter of another person, and reprasenta him u delibe- 
nting. £oQin. See vi. 1, 36 ; ii 3, 2», 3T ; ll 1, 39. 

t For the reason giTen above, that the oliaracter must ba tiUA»an4, 
and perauasive argmnsata found. 
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fonooth, for deliberative than for judicial subjects. 69. For 
my part, though I do not eea that there ia any need for a 
regular exordium in delibe ratine speeches for the reasoiiH 
which I have previously stated,* I still do not understuml 1 
why we should commeoce with furious eiclamation ; for he wlui 
is asked his opinion on a question proposed, does not, if he it 
a man of sense, begin immediately to cry out. but endeavou 
to gain the confidence of those who consult bim by a mode 
and rational entrance on the subject. 60. Or why should tl 
style of the speaker be like a torrent, and uniformly veh»4 
ment. when counsel requires in the most eminent degrea < 
moderation and calm reasoning? I admit that, in judicial 
pleadings, the tone of the speaker is often lowered in the 
exordium, the statement of facta, and the argumentative 
portions, and that, if you take away these three parts, thera , 
will remain something like the substance of which deliberatiFO^ 
orations consist, but that substance ought to be more calm, nat'm 
more violent and furious. ^ 

61. As to grandeur of diction, it is not to be affected by 
those who declaim deliberative speeches more than by 
others ; but it comes more naturally to tiiem ; for to those who 
im^ine their own subjecis, great personages are generally 
most attractive, such asthose of kings, princes, people, senates, 
with important topics for discussion ; and thus, when the style 
is suited to the matter, it assumes a degree of magnificence 
from iL 63. With regard to real causes the case is different, 
and therefore Theophrastusf has pronounced that the language 

I in all deliberative oratory should he free from every kind of 
affectation ; following in this respect the authority of his 
master,! though he does not hesitate frequently to differ from 

I him ; 63, for Aristotle was of opinion§ that the panegyrical 
department of oratory was the best adapted for improvement 
in composition, and next to it the judicial ; since the first is 

pour forth words. Compare Bsct. 63. CoMmtniarii here are notfri 
inwla for future orationi ; nee i. 8, 19 ; lii. 6, fi9 ; and Cic. Bm "' "" 

nrtr. But u they dado fower notes for their speeohe*. tha a, 
mn in conaequonce ahortBr, Comp. sect. 88. SpaMiiij. 

• Sect 6. 

I IIL 1, 15. 
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'oted wbolly to displa^r. and the Utter requiies art so aa 
a to deceive the becirers if expedjeucj demands ; but eoutael 
'xueda nothing but truth and prudence. 61. With these 
•sitics in reaped to panegyric, I agree ; for ail other writers 
I expressed themselves of a Bimilar opinion ; but in judiciaTH 
deliberative subjects 1 think that themtLnner of speaking I 
-M to be adapted to the matter, ac cording to the nattii^'of the I 
■qnoBtion that may be under consideration. 65. I see that the 
Philippics of Demosthenes are distinguished hj the same 
meritk as the speeches which he pronounced in judicial causes ; 
and the opinions of Cicero delivered in the senate, and fais 
speeches to the people, exhibit a splendour of eloquence not less 
Ittroitious than that which appears ia his accusations and de- 
fences. Yet he speaks of the deliberative kind of oratory in 
this vaj :* The language ought to be uniformly limple and 
grave, and more distinguished for itudied thoughU than for 
ttudied phraseology. 06. That there is no kind of oratory 
to which the application of examples is more suitable, all 
vritera are justly agreed, as the future seems for the most 
to correspond to the past, and experience is regarded as 
attestation to reason. 
As to shortness or length in such speeches, it depends, 
the nature of the suhject.t but on the compass of it ; 
in deliberations the question is generally more simple, 
n in judicial affairs it is often of less extent} 

All these remarks he will find to be true, who shall prefer, 
instead of growing grey over the treatises of the rhetoricians, 
to read, not speeches only, but also histories ; for in history 
the orations pronounced to the people, and the opinions de- 
livered in councils of state, generally afford examples of 
persuasion and diasuasiou. 66. He will find, too, that in 
deliberative speeches the commencements are not abrupt ; 
that the diction in judicial pleadings is often more animated ; 

* PtrtitionsB Ontoriic. c ST En. 

+ Oenert mofmn.] Whether it be demmilratitt, delibervtivi. or 
ftjieial, it it not on tbe pacticulu- jttn^ UM, the length or brevit; 
ought to depend. Cdpperimier. 

t Quintilian blamee certaiD teachers, who directed that jtuHcial 
meeobea should be of coraiderable length, and deliberatite spaecbei 
•horter, whereaa length a not to be measured bj tha kind of csuM, 
but fa; the subject. aDd conaeqTientlj dtlibrrative an sometimei loiigec 
tiaa judiciid apiteebta. Fumcliut. 
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that Bl;Ie is suited to the matter in one c]asa as veil as in tht I. 

other; and that the speeches in courts of jusdce are sometime! I 
ihorter than those in public coupcils. 69. Nor will he find in I 
heca the faults into which some of our declaimers fall, who 1 
ndulge in coarse invectives sgainst thosts that dissent in opinion I 
from them, and speak, on ihe whole, as if thej were the natuid 
adversaries of those who ask their advice ; and thus exhibit I 
themselves in the character rather of railers than of counsellors. 
70. Let young men know that these remarks are written for 
their admonition, that they may not allow themselves to be 
taught otherwise than they will have to apeak, and spend their 
time upon learning that which they will hare to unlearn. But, 
whenever they shall be called to give counsel to their friends, 
to pronounce an opinion in the senate, or to offer advice if the 
emperor consult tnem. they will be i&ught by practice what 
they cannot perhaps receive on the credit of precepts. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Of judiclsl oratory ; the depnttmeDts of itoFten injudicioUBlf iucreaged; 
the proper number is five, § 1 — B. The order to b« obierTed JBt' i 
epeaking and writing, 7—9. \ J 

1. I AM now to speak of the jutiiciaJ kind of oratory, %fhio&..l 
is extremely varied, but lies in the two duties of attack and-- < 
defeiiee. The divisions of it, as most authors are of opinion, 
are five, the exordmm, the slalement of facU, the proof of 
what we advance, the refutation of our adversary, and the 
peroralioa. 2. To these some have added parlilion, pri^oiilion, 
and digression! the first two of which evidently fall under 
proof; for you must necessarily propose what you are going to 
prove, as well as conclude after you have proved ; and, if pro- 
poiilion is a division of a cause, why is not idao coitelusioB f* As 
for partition, it is only one of the duties of arrangement, which is 
aporiion of oratory in general, equally pervading all its parts and 
the whole body of each, like invention and delivery. 3. We are. 
therefore, not to consider partition " ' ' ' ' " 



>D ontory bat yet coniidered 



L'ision of a speeclL^B 
d ae a diviiiaii of i^^| 
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Vwbat question is tbere in 
mbat he is going to aay in the first place, what in the 
■, and what in the third ; and this is tbe busioeBs of 
Bon. How ridiculoua is it, then, that each question 
Id be a species of proof, and that partition, which in 
bat a species of question, should b« called a part of the 
apeeoh as a whole ^ 4. But aa for digTeisian. or, what has 
become a more common term, excesmt, ■' McursioQ," if it be 
itithouf the cause, it cannot he a pait of the cause ; and, if it 
be within the cause, it is an aid or ornament to the parts fron) 
wbiri) it proceeds ; for if whatever is in the cause is to be 
called a part of the cause, why is not every argument, com- 
parison, common place, address to the Jeclings, and example, 
called a part of the cause ? 

Q. I do not, however, agree with those who, like Aristotle,* 
omit refutation, as comprehended under proof;C for proo f 
establishes, refutation overthrowsT) Aristotlet also makes au 
lovat fon t B T TTBrtain d%ree, t^-placing next to the exordium, 
t the statement of facta, but the profosition ; but tliis lie 
does because he thinks the proposition the genus, and the 
statement of facts the species ; and supposes that there is not 
always a necessity for tbe first, but for the second always and 
in all cases. 

fl. But with regard to the divisions which I have made, it is 
not to he understood that that which is to be delivered first is 
necessarily to be contemplated first ;} for we ought to consider, 
before everything else, of what nature the cause is; what is 
the gvestioB in it ; what way profit or injure it ; next, what is 
to be maintained or refuted; and then, hou> the statement of 
facts should be made. 7. For the statement § is preparstoiy to 
proof, and cannot be made to advantage, unless it be first 
lettled what it ought to promise as to proof. Last of all, it isi 
to be considered how the judge is to be conciliated ; for, until 
all the bearings of the cause bo ascertained, we cannot know 
what sort of feeling it is proper to excite in the judge, whether 

« Bhet. ii. 38, 3 ; iii. 13, 4 ; 17. 14. 
+ Hhet. iiL IS. 

t Cic da Inv. i, 14 ; de Unit. ii. 77 ; bbb also Quint, iii 8, 12, 
f £rpDi>r».J Take cats not to confound it with propotttio. It ii 
pl&ial; the nnine at jiarrotio. SpaldiiiB. 
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inclined to eeverity or gentlenesa, to violence or las 
iaflexibility or mercy. 

6. Yet. I do not, on these accounta, agree with those who 
think that the exordium is to be written lost ;• for though it 
is proper that our materials should be collected, and that we 
should settle what effect is to be produced by each particuliir, 
before we begin to apeak or writ«, jet we ought certainly lo 
begin with that which is naturally first. 9. No ntaa begins 
to paint a portrait, or mould a Btatue, with the feet ; nor does 
any art find its completion where the commencemeat ought 
to be. Else what will be the case if we have no time to write 
our speech? Will not so preposterous a practice disappoint 
ua ? The orator's materials are, therefore, to be first contem- 
plated in the order in which we direct.t and then to be written 
in the order in which he is to deliver them. 



CHAPTER X. 



A cauM reate eithnF on one poiat of controierBf, or oa Bevenil; on 
poiDta of the same or of different kiniis. % 1, 2. Comparison, 
3, t. We miut first settle the kind of cauae ; what points a 
be cDOeidered next, S. 

1. EvEKY cause, in which there is one method for a plaintiHi 1 
and another for a defendant, consists either in a controveify 
about one charge or about several. The one is called simple, 
the other eomflex. A question about a theft by itself, or an 
ael of adultery by itself, is single and independent. When 
there are several questions, they may be either of the sauu 
kind, as in a chaise of extortion ; or of different kinds, as i 
a charge of sacrilege and homicide a ' * ' 

union of charges does not now \ occur in public trials, becauS 
the prtetor takes cognizance of each according to a fixed law. 
but is frequent in the causes tried before the emperors and the 
senate, and used to be common in those that came before the 
people ; and disputes between private individuals often require 

* AntoninH. in Cioero de Orators, me 

t Pradpimael] Ad ipaum Fabium pertinet. Gcsner. 

X Namely, siiico the (umrtionu pcrjKtita " 

AAam'i Bom. Aat p. 116, Svu. ed. 
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_ ) to determine as to many different points of law. 
jpwiU there be more than two kinds of causes, even in 
e part; prosecutes the same suit, and on the 
louud, against several ; or two against one ; or several 
■ several ; as we sometimes see occm' in actions about 
ttices ; because, though there be several parties, the 
B still but one, unless indeed the condition* of the 
{larties give rise to distiact questions, 

9. There is, however, said to be a third kind, different fronj 
these, (tailed coittparatiee ; and some consideration with regard 
to comparison frequently happens in some part of a cause ; a^ 
when, in a case before the ceiitumviri, there arises, after othep 
B, one of this kind, which of two persons is better enti 
n inheritance f But it seldom happens that trials aro 
appointed in the forum t merely for that object, and only in 
cases of dininaliott, which take place for the purpose of appoint- 
ing an accuser, or sometimes between informers to decide whteh 
of fico hai a better claim to a reward. 

4. To this number some have indeed added a fourth, called 
imxarTiyn^ioi, " recrimination," or mutual accusation; but 
Others think that this is comprehended under the comparative 
kind ; and the case of reciprocal suits X will be similar to it ; a 
cose which happens very frequently ; and if this ought also Ifl be 
called aiTixartiyoila, (for it has no proper appellation with us,) 

a will be two kinds of it, one in which the parties bring 
same charge against each other ; the other in which they 
hring different charges. The case is similar with regard to 
demands. i 

5. When the nature § of the cause has been determined, we 
shall then have to consider, whether the fact, which is made a 
charge by the accuser against the defendant, is to be denied, || ' 



* As in the trial reepeddng tw 
0. 6, sect. S6. Tamelmi. 
'f Hence it is evident that the 



ri did n. 



IS and one illegitimate, 
□ the forum. 



i When the accueer dajius one thing from the defendant, and t)ie 
defendant another thing from iJie accuser. The French term is ream- 
vencion. Cap[ieronier. 

g Oemu laMirE. ) That is, what kind of jadidat eauM it is ; for penui 
dcKS Dot here refer to the threefold division into demonstrative, delilto- 
ntire, and judicial CnppenmwT. 

II Aotw mjJtwiw, or/orti qtualio. 



or to be juslified,* or to be called by aiiotber name.t or to bo 
eioluded J from tbftt panicuiar sort of process. By tbij 
means tbe states of causes are determined. 
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Hermngoras'a mothod of procaadiog ; the question, § 1 — 3. Thi 
mode of defenco, 4—8. Tha point for decision, 7, 8. The ground 1 
or BubstaucB of the oausa, 9. The question and tie point for 
decision may tw oonjoined or separate, according to the nature of 
tbe cause, 10— IT. Opinione of Cicero, 18—20. Hermiigoraa too 
fond of nice subdivisions, 21 — 26. Method of Theodorus, 20, 27. 
Conclusion, 28. 

1. When these matters are settled, Hermagoras tbinkstiat 
we must next consider what is the question, the mode of defence,^ 
the point for jadgjneni.\\ the iTuvi^tiv,^ orpoini "containing" Ike 
accusation, or. as some call it it, the ^firmamentum, or "founda- 
tion " of tbe cause. 

Queiiimi/m its more genera! sense, is understood tomean every- 
thing on which two or more plausible opinions may be advanced. 
a. Bat in regard to judicial matters, it is to be taken in two 
Sfitiaea ; one, when we say that a cause involves several ques- 
tions, among which we include even those of least impori«iice ; 
the other, when we mean the great question on which a caose 
turns. It is of the second that I now speak, and it is from 
this that the stale baa its origin : Has a thing been done ?•• 
What has been done Jft Has it been justijiablg done ?IJ 3. 
These interrogatories Hermagoras, Apollodorus, and 
other writers, call properly questions; Theodorus, as Iobserved,S 

* Staiiu qudlilalis. 

t Statu dcfinilivus. 

t Slatia tran^tivut, 

9 Satia-I " Moyen de dSfenia." Qedotpi. HaKo eti qiid id, 5 
^itdan etse conatot, defenditv/r ; aect. 4. 

II Judicatio.] lb ■cpii'iS/itvav, the point on whioh tbe judges have b 
pronounce n decisiaD. Capperonier. 

^ Quod conliaet aetmtaivmem. Auct ad Hereon, i, 16. 

*" Slatai cimiKittroiu. 

tt SlatM d^ailimu. 

ti Slatui giialitaei$, 

£g C. 6. seat. 2, 6; and see uet SS sf thb clupt«r. 
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terms them general head), and the minor questions, or tboae 
dependeat on them, special heads ; as it admitted that one 
question may arise from another question, and that a specieB* 
may be divided into species. 4. Tbia principal quustion of 
all. then, they call the ^ijnj/io. 

The mode of defence is that process by which what la 
admitted to have been done is justified. To eiemphfy it, wliy 
should I not use that instance which almost all writers have 
adopted? Orestes killed his mother: this is admitted; he 
saya that be killed her justly : the state will then be that of 
quality ; the quesiion. Whether he killed her jastly ; the ground 
of defence will be that Glytemnestra killed her husband, the 
father of Orestes : this ia called the a/r/o». 

The point for judgment, the Kgm/itwf, will be, in this case, 
whether even a mother guilty of such a crime ought to be killed 
by her son. 

5. Some have made a distinction between a"Tio( and alriit, 
making the, first signify the «iuse for which a trial becomes 
necessary, as the killing of Cb/temnestra ; the second, the 
ground on which the deed is justified, as the killing of Aga- 
memnon. Bat such has been the disa^ement as to the 
Bense of these words, that some call aSria the cause of the 
trial, and a"riot the cause of the deed, while others use them 
in senses exactly contrary. Among the Latins some have 
adopted the terms initium, "commencement," and ratio, 
"reason;" some include both under the same term. fi. 
Cause also appears to arise from cause, a/ne* ig ahhu, as, 
Clytemneslra killed AgamemriDn because he had sacrificed their 
eommoa daughter, and brought home a captive as his concubiae. 
The same authors are of opinion that in one question there 
may be several grounds of defence ; as, for example, if Orestes 
adds another cause for having killed his mother, namely, thai 
he was forced to obey an oracle; and that, whatever number 
of causes for the deed may be alleged, there are the same 
number of poinla for judgment ; as it will also be a point for 
judgment whether he ought to have obeyed the oracle. 7. But 
even one alleged cause for a deed may, as I coi ' 
to several questions and points for judgment ; 

* LogiciauH (iivide a. Epscisa i. 
b« divided into otlier apecieq, unl 
.... in wbich aeQee QuintiEaa i 
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liimself of opinion that the xj/tiftimv, the point of judgment, 
the coti side ration arising from the itate ; and in addressing Tl 
batius, a lawyer of his time, he calla it the point about ahi 
the diseussion is, and terms the purticnlars in wliich tti 
poiat is contained eontinentia, the "containing partiGiiIara. 
Ibe firmamenta, " supports" a» it trere of the defence, art' 
wkich there mould be no defence at all. )9. But in his Parti/ 
Oratorite* he calls the Jirmamentam that which is opposed 
the defence ; because the contineni, the " containing point,'' 
is the first thing, ia advanced by the accuser ; while the 
" mode of defence," proceeds from the defendant ; and froi 
the opposition of the ratio and _/Snnam£)ifum arises the question 
for decision. 

Those authors, therefore, have settled the matter more 
ludioioualy and concisely, who have made the state, and the 
containing point, and the question for decision, to be all the 
same, and have pronounced the containing point to be that 
without which there would be no discussion. 20. In this 
"containing point" they seem to me to have included both 
allegations, that Orestes ktiled his mother, and that Clytem- 
nestra hilUd Agamemnon. The same writers think that the 
slate and the point fnr j\iAgment always concur ; and indeed 
any other opinion would have been at variance vrith then; 

% 1 . But this studied subtilty about names of things is bi 
ostentatious labour, and bus only been noticed by me that Zi 
niighc not appear to have given too little consideration to the 
work which I have taken iu hand ; but a master who teaches 
without affectation need not s])lit his mode of teaching into 
such minute distinctions. Q3. Exces-sive subdivision is a fault 
into which many rhetoricians have fallen, and especially Her- 
tnagoras, a man otherwise of great sagacity, and deserving of 
admiration on mauy accounts, and censurable only for too 
anxious diligence, so that even what we blame in him is no*. 
unworthy of some degree of commendation, 23. But the way 
which I follow IS far shorter, and for that reason plainer, atid 
will neither fatigue the learner with long vrindings, nor ener 
Tate the body of his language by portioning it out into minuts 
pHTticulara.t For he who sees what point it is that 
• C. 29. 

aetapbon unusual with Quintiliaa. 
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ioto coutroversy ; what the opposite side n-ishes to do wilh 
regard to it, and by what means ; what his own side has to 
do, (a particular especially to be regarded,) cannot be without 
a full understanding of all the matters on nhich 1 have juat 
spoken. 24. Nor can tliere, we may say, be any person, uot 
utterly devoid of sense, and a stranger to ail practice in 
pleading, that does not Iidow what it is that gives rise to a 
diEcuesion, (wbicb is called by the rhetoricians the cauae and 
the etmtaining point,) what is the question between two 
parties, and on what point judgment must be given ; which 
three things are indeed all the same ; for the subject of the 
question is that which cornea into controversy, and judgment 
ia given respecting that which is the subject of the question, 

36. But we do not perpetually keep our attention fixed on 
these matters, but, moved with the desire of obtaining praise 
by whatever means, or carried away with the pleasure of 
speaking, we allow ourselves to wander from our subject ; since 
matter without the cause is always more abundant than within 
it, for in the controversy itself there is indeed comparatively 
little, and everything else is beyond its limits ; and, in the one 
case, we apeak only of matters in which we have been in- 
structed, in the other, on whatever we please. 26. Nor is it 
so much to be charged upon ourselves that we should discover 
the quetlion, the containing point, and ihe point for judgment, 
(for to discover them is easy,) as that we should always look 
steadily to our object, or at least, if we digress from it, should 
recover sight of it, lest, while we are striving for applause, our 
arms should drop from our grasp. 

27. The school of Theodonis, as I said,* distinguishes 
every thing into heads ; under which term several particulars 
are comprehended. Under the first only the main question, 
the same as the slate ; under the next, other questions, which 
refer to the main question ; under the third, the proposition 
with its proofs. The word is used in the same sense in which 
we say capiU Tei 6st, " it is the head of the business ;" in 
Meoander,* xiipdhaiot ieri. But. in general, whatever is to be 
proved will be a head, whether of greater or leaser importance. 

■ See aeot. 8. 

+ Tuniebafl Bapponefl tliat Men&iider tho rhflkiricLan ib meant; 
OoUffiiig and SpaldJBg, with more probability, Mennnder the writer of 
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28. Since I have now set forth, even more circumstantially 
than was requisite, what is taught on these points by the 
writers of books on rhetoric ; and since I have sdready* speci- 
fied the several parts of judicial causes, my next book shall 
treat oi proems or exordia. 
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BOOK IV. 

INTRODUCTION. 



rhc gnuidBoiiB of the sieter of Domitiaa committed to the tnjtion of 
Qiiintilian ; e. new motive fur core in composing hie work. He 
proceeds to epeak of the exordium of a epeech, the statement lit 
facta, the prcof) the refutation of adverse allegatioos, and the 

1, Afteb finishing, my dear Marcellua Victor, the third 
book of the work dedicated to you, and completing about the 
fonrtli part of my task, a motive for fresh diligence, and deeper 
solicitude as to the judgmeut that I may deserve from the 
public, have occurred to me. Hitherto we were but compar- 
ing studies, aa it were, between ourselves ; and if my method 
of instruction waa but little approved by others, I thought my- 
self likely to be quite contented with our domestic advantage, 
deeming it sufhcient to regulate the education of your son and 
my own. S. But since Domitian Augustus has vouchsafed 
me the charge of his sister's grandsons,* I should not auffi' 
3iently feel the honour of hia divine judgment,^ if I were 
to estimate the greatness of my undertaking as proportioned 
to this distinction. 3. For what pains cau I spare in the culti. 
vation of the morals of youth, in order that the 
jf censors J may have reason to approve them 'i 
mottng their studies, that I may cot he fouud to have diaap. 
point^, in this respect, the expectations of a prince mo 
eminent, not only in other accomplishments, but also in eli 
quence? 4. And if no one is surprised that the greater 

• They were the sons of Flaviua Cleraeos and Domitilla, the grand- 
daughter of VeapaaiaD, who was the daughter of another Domitilla, 
the sister of Domitian ; the itamo of the tatter Domitilla'a husband is 
unknown. See 8uet, Dom. e. 15 ; Dion. Caas. p. 1112, ed. Reim, 
Spalding. 

f Similar adulation ia bestowed by ToUciuB Fateroulua on Tiberiu^ 
iL 94, 104, 123. Domitian aaaumed to himself the titles of Dominv 
and Dciu, aa is related b; Suetonius, Dom. c. 13. See also Martial, 
Ep. V. ai ; I. 72 ; iii. 12, 15, 9, 10. See Barthina ad Sut. Sjlv. i. 1, 
62. Spaiding. 

t SatiaUiimai censor.^ Domitian waa die first of the Roman empe- 
rors that assumed the title of supreme censor; tee Dion. Casa, lib. 
Is^ p. 1104, eiL Beim. On some coins he is styled ce 
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poets have often invoked the Muses, not only at tbe beginning 
of their works, but, on advancing in their course, and arriviuy 
at Bome point of great importance, have renewed tlieir addresses, 
and used as it were fresh solicitationB, 5. 1 myself shall eurely 
be pardoned also, if I now do that which I omitted to do whea 
I entered on my subject, and call all the deitiea to my aid. 
and especially him than whom there is no deity more auspicious 
or more peculiarly favourable to learning ; in order that he may 
inspire me with ability proportioned to the expectation which 
he has raised of me, may propitiously and kindly support me, 
and render me in reality such as he baa sup[)osed me to be. 

8. For auch devotional feeling, this, though my greatest, is 
not my only reason ; for besides, as my work advances, the 
parts on which I am entering are more important and 
more difficult than those which have preceded them. It 
is now to be ahown, in the next place, what is the proeest 
of judicial cauaes, which are extremely numerous and diver- 
sified; what is the purpose of the exordium; what is the 
proper form of a statement of facts ; what conatJtntes theyorw 
of proofs, either wiien we confirm our own assertions, or over- 
throw those of our adversary ; and what is the power of a pero- 
ration, either when the memory of the judge is to be refrwhed 
by a short recapitulation, or when, what is far the most effec- 
tive, his feelings are to be eicited. 7, Oq these particulars, some 
authors, as if they dreaded the weight of the whole in a body, 
have preferred to write separately, and eren thus have published 
several books on each of them ; while I, having ventured to 
embrace them all. see before me a labour almost boundless, 
and am oppressed with the very thought of the task which I 
have undertaken. But. as I have begun, I must pera 
and, if I fail in strength, must nevertheless proceei 
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Etymology of tha word proam, § 1^3. An erroneoUB practiee in tlia 
echoDle and iq the forum. 4. Object of the proem or exordium, 6. 
Hon the good fill and attentioa of the judge may be gained bj 
allusion to different eharaetera conearned in the cildso, fi — 19. 
Farthar obaervationa on the aama aubjeat, 20 -27, DiBwenoe 
between the eiordtum and the conclusion, 28, 29. Matters con- 
nected with tha charactera and the cauBe to be conBidered, 3D— 3'i. 
SolidCude to befihown b; tbe pleader; brevity to be promiaed; 
aoeuraita diriaioa of matter to be made, 3S — 3fl. To oouciliate 
tha judge must be tbe plaadar'a oonatant object throughout bU 
Rpeesh, 37—39. Five kinda of eauaaa, 40—41. Some make two 
pui'posea cf a proem, propoeition and inaitination ; the latter more 
easy for the adiocate than for hie client, 42 — 49. An unnecegaary 
rule of the ApollodoreaoB, SO, Gl. Points to be regarded in the 
eiordiam, n2— SO. Tbe apeaker'a memory muat not fail him in 
It,ei. Its length muat be proportionad to the cauae, 62. 'Whether 

Whether a'formal exordium is always neceseary, 72— 7S. Mode of 
transition to the atatement of facts, 76 — 79. 

1. That which ia called the begintiing. or exordium in Latin, 
the Greeks Beem with greater reason to have termed the 
TgooZ/tic* : for bj our writers ia signified only a commencement, 
but the Greek rhetoriciana plain!; show that this is the part pre- 
liminarj to the entrance on the subject ou which the orator is 
to Bpeak, 3. For whether it be because tliirt signifies a tvne, 
aod players on the lyre * have called the short prelude that 
they execute, for the purpose of conciliating favour, before they 
enter upon the regular contest for the prize.t a proaimium, 
orators, in consequence, have diBtinguished the address which 
they make to gain the good will of the judges, before they com- 
mence their pleading, by the same appellation ; 3. or whether, 
because the Greeks call a urai/ oi/ioi, it became a practice to call 
that a proamima which precedes the entrance on a subject ; it 
is certainly the promn, or exordium, that piuduces a good effect 
on the judge before he understands what the cause is ; aud we 
act erroneously in the schools, in using exordia of such a natore 

• Arietot. Rhat iii. 14, i. 

+ LegilimMm cerlamtn.} Some read wrmen, observes Roilin. Spald- 
ing Baja that he met with carnw™ in the teil only of one manneeript, 
""-' --- -"* -- "-- margin of some othera. "It is the iyCii ■' ■ ' 
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BS if the judge was thoroughly acquainted with the cauBe. i 
The liberty taken in this respect ariaea from the i^ircumstan* 
that the usual idea of the cause * is given previous to the con 
menccment of the declamation. Such kind of exordia mi 
be adopted indeed in the forum in second proceases, bi 
in a Jirst process \ eeldora or ever, unless we chance 1 
plead before a Judge to whom the matter haa hecome knov 
from some other quarter. 

6 In giving an exordium at all there is no other object b( 
to prepare the hearer to listen to us more readily in the aid 
sequent parts of our pleading. This object, as is agree 
among most authors, is principally eETected by three meai 
by securing his good will and attmtion. and by rendering h 
detirtm offuTtKtT injormatian ; not that these ends are i 
to be kept in view throughout the whole pleading, but becai 
they are pre-eminently necessary at the commencement, wh 
we gain admission as it were into the mind of the judgai 
order to penetrate still farther into it. 

6. As to good vtill, we either gain it from persons 
with the cause, or have it from the came itself. But : 
to persom, regard is not to k^ihad to three only, (as 
toricians have supposed, J tne pios^ealor, the defendant, and tba 
judge ; for the exordium sometimes cakes its complexion from 
the character of the pleader ; and though he speaks sparingly 
and modestly concerning himself, yet, if he be deemed a good 
man, much infiueuce, in reference to the whole cause, may de- 
pend on that consideration; for he will then be thought to bring 
lo the support of his party not merely the zeal of an advocate, 
but almost the testimony of a witness. 7. Let him be regarded 
as coming to plead, therefore, from being induced byobligatio 
of kindred or friendship, or above all, if itbe possible, byreapE 
for hia country, or for some strong considerations of precedent 
This, without doubt, is still mere to be observed by the partj< 

• lUa vtl«i imago [ti«. 
declamsitioD, as in thoH 
li i. Spidding. 

f StiMndia aoM'oniJBJ — primu quidem rari.] Sscujidfr artinnft a 
Buch as the libri tfctmda ocitoni* agninat Verres, when, aa the 
cauJd not be brougbt to an eitd at once, it vfss adjourned for ' 
dtiSa. Not tbat this lecunda actio really took placi ' ' ' ' 
nyia whicli Cicoro repreeeatij the ooae. Prinucacl 
i. 9, IS. Spaidiag. 
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themselves, so that thej maj seem to go to law from some 
important and honouralile motive, or even from necessity. 

8. But OS the autbority of the speaker becomes thus of the 
highest efficacy, if, in bis undertaking tbe business, all suspi- 
cion of meanness, or hatred, or ambition, be far removed firom 
him, soil is a sort of tacit commendation to him, if he representa 
himself as weak, and inferior in ability to those acting t^einat 
him, a practice which is adopted in most of the eiordia of 
3f essala. 9. For (here is a natural feeling in behalf of those 
oppressed ; and a conscieutious judge most vciJlingiy listens to 
an advocate whom he does not suspect of any design to draw 
him from justice. Hencearijse that dissembling of the speakers 
of antiquity to conceal their eloquence, so extremely different 
from the ostentation of our times. 

10. We must also take care not to appear tTiaoUnt, malig- 
nant, overbearing, vt reproachful towurds any man or body of 
meo, especially such as cannot be wounded without exciting 
an unfavourable feeling in the judge. 11. That nothing 
should be said against the judge himself, not only openly, but 
nothing even that can be understood as adverse to him , it 
would be foolish in me to advise, if euch things did not some- 
times take place. 

The character of the advocate for the opposite party may 
sometimes afford us toatter for an exordium ; if we speak of 
him sometimes with honour, making it appear that we fear 
his eloquence and influence, bo as to render them objects of 
Bospicion to the judge ; or sometimes, though very rarely, with 
contempt, as Asinius Pollio, in pleading for tbe heirs of 
Urbinia,* enumerates the choice of Labienus as advocate for 
the opposite party among the proofs of tbe badness of their 
cense. 19. Cornelius Celaus denies that such remarks consti- 
, tiite exordia, as having no relation to the cause ; I, however, 
am led to form a contrary opinion, not only by the authority 

* To the arimiCy between AeiiiiuB Pollio uid LabieoUB I have 
aJloded on i. G, B. The UrbiDLnii onae, na for aa it can be uudentood 
from two other psasages in wbiuh it is noticed, (vii. S, 5, 26,) wu( of tbe 
fallowing natnre : Certain petsoun, who, mting their cUima either on 
» wili or on relationship, Bought to gat poBBeasion of the property o! 
Urbinia, were opposed by Cluainiua Figiilui, whom the clainianti 
jealared to bo a elaro, hi* real name being Bosipater ; and whoie 
eharacter Pollio tried to dopreciiite hy reinaridng on his cDnneiitn 
frith a man so unpriuoiplad ag Labisnua. Comp. liL 1, 13. Sj^uldinn. 
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of the greateBt authora, but because t consirrer, for mj O' 
part, that whatever relates to the ])leader of the cause relate 
10 the cause itaelf ; since it is but uatural that judges shoul 
be more incHned to believe those whom they are more incline 

13, As to the character of the prosecutor, it may be treate 
in various ways ; suinetimes his worth may be asserted, soma 
times his weakness commended to notice. Sometimes a siatft 
ment of his merits may be proper, when a pleader may 8_ 
with less reserve in praise of another's worth than he would j 
tiut of his own. Sex, B^e, condition, are of great inSuenoi 
aa in the case of women, old men, or wards, when they pleai 
in the character of wives, parents, or chddreu. 14. Cornm 
aeration alone, indeed, has effect even upon a right-minde 
judge. But such matters are to be lighiiy touched, and no 
exhausted, in an exordium. 

The character of the adversary Is commonly attacked witl 
references to topics of a similar nature, but directed agains 
him : for on the powerful envy must be shown to attend, ( 
the mean and abject, contempt ; on the base and crimiuE 
hatred ; three qualities that have great power in alienating tJ 
favour of the judges. 18. Nor is it enough merely to sta 
such particulars, (for this is in the power even of the ignorant, 
but most of them must be roogaified or extenuated, as m 
be expedient ; for to give eSect to them is the business of t 
orator ; the mere expression of them may be inherent in th^ 
cause itself. 

) 6. The favour of the judge we shall conciliate, not merelj 
by offering him praise, fwhich ought indeed lo be given with 
moderation, though it is to be remembered at t!ie same tima 
that the privilege of offering it is common to boih parties,) bnl 
by turning hia praises to the advantage of our cause, appealing! 
in behalf of the noble to his digi^fied station, in behalf of tb| 
humbU to his justice, in behalf of the wiJoHunatc to his pityj 
in behalf of the injured to his severity ; and using similar 
appeals in other cases. 1 7. I should wish also, if possible, t 
know the character of the judge, for, according as it may b 
violent, gentle, obliging, grave, austere, or easy, it will b 
proper to make his feelings subservient to our cause where the^ 
(all in with it, audto soften them where they are repugnant ti '' 
18. But it sometimes happens, also, that he who sits 
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judge is either our enemy or tlie friend of our opponent, a 
circumstance which ought to claim the attention of lioth sidea. 
hut mora particularly, perhaps, of that to which the judge 
seems to in-line. For there ia sometimes, in unpriacipled 
judges,* a foolish propensity to give sentence against their 
friends, or in favouf of parties with whom they are at enmity, 
and to act unjustly that they may not seem to be anjust. 

19. Some have been judges, too, in their own causes. 1 
find, for instance, in (he books of observations published by 
Beptimius.t that Cicero was engaged in a cause of that nature ; 
and I myself pleaded the cause of Queen Berenice^ before 
that queen herself. In this cose the mode of procedure is 
eimiJar to that in those which I have just mentioned ; for he 
nbo pleads in opposition to the judge exaggerates the confi- 
dence of his client, and he who pleads in his favour expresses 
apprehension of feelings of delicacy on his part.§ 20, Opi- 
nions, moreover, such as the judge may appear to have brongtit 
with him in favour of either party {[ are to he overthrown or 
established. FearTf is sometimes to be removed from the 
mind of the judge ; as Cicero, in his speech fur Milo. strove to 
convince the judges that they were not to think the arms of 
Pompey arrayed against them ; and sometimes to be held out to 

* Pravii judlcibtu Mcambitat.] Aldua reads jjraitu. 

■f- To this SeptimiuB nnd his work no other writer appears to iziak* 
anj alluBioD. . , . The causo ia whieh Cicero wels eagsged cannot have 
been like in; of those of his pleading wiCli whluh we nre ncquninted, 
u those oF Ligariua, Deiotarue, MnrcelluH, (to which Turuebus cam- 
pares it,) for tLose were cauees of Cawur himaelf, before wbum they 
were pleaded. Spaldinij, 

i She with whom Titue was in love, nnd to whom ho even prcmiged 
murisge, but waa obliged to send her away ti^m Rome agiunsb hla 
will and her own ; Suet. Tit. c. 7. She whb the daughter of tJie eiaer 
Agrippa, king of Judiea, and widow of Hernd. her uwn uncle, king of 
Chalcia in Syria. As ahe twice resided at Rome, tlrst in the reign nf 
VaBpasian, and afterwarda in that of Titna, when abe attemptod tn 
revive that prince's affection for her, she might have hart legal diapntes 
from various causes, but I Qad no allusion to any elaewhere. iSpiddini/, 

i The orator who pleads agunst the Judge, boasts of the oontidenre 
at his party in having nothing to fear from the Juiige, thongh he is 
bIwj their opponent. The orator who is on the judge's aide, intimiitcH 
bia fear that the judge, from fake delicacy, may give acnteuce against 
hlaaelf, though bia cause is juat. Kollin. 

i Pracvpui.] Pra altera pane, though he ought to be strictly ini' 
ButioL Spaidiii^. 

U ."-> VI. 1, 13. Almelotctn. 
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them, M Cicero ftcted in his pleadings ftgaingt Verres.* 21, But 
of the two modes of producing fear in the judges, the 
common and well received, when we express concern, 
ample, that the Roman peopit may iiot think unfavavraUy df 
them ; or that their privilege of fitting as judge* may not M 
triinsf erred from them (o oiio(AeT6o(fy;+ but the other bunusui 
and violent, when the speaker threatens the judges witit^ 
charge of bribery ; a threat which it is certainly safer to 
to a larger body of judges than to a small one, for the bad a 
alarmed and the good pleased, but to a single judge I shov 
never recommend it to be used, unless every other reso 
has failed. 22. But should necessity drive us to it, ; 
no part of oratorical art. any more than to appeal from t 
judgment of the tribunal, (though an appeal is often advantH 
geous.) or to impeach a judge before lie gives seotei 
one who is not au orator may threaten and denounce. 

33, If the nature of the cause itself afford ua topics for a 
ciliating the judge, it will be proper, above all, that such rf4 
them be selected for introduction into the exordium as maj ' 
appear most favourable to our object. On this bead Virginins* 
is in error, for he says Theodorus is of opinion that from every 
question in the cause some thought may be selected for the 
exordium. 34. Theodorus does not say this, but merely that 
the judge is to be prepared for the most important points ; a 
precept in which there would be nothing objectionable, if it 
did not enjoin that ea a general rule which every pleading 
does not admit, and which every cause does not require. For 
when we rise to open the case on behalf of the prosecutor, 
while it is still unknown to the judge, bow shall ne bring 
forward thoughts from every question in it? Surely the snb- 
ject must previously be stated. Let us admit that some ques- 
tions may then be brought forward, (for so the form of our 
pleading sometimes requires,) but must we. therefore, bring 
forward all the most important ones, that is, the whole ci 
If so, the statement of facts will be dispatched in the 

* The first aeHo ogaiost Verres, which is wholl; in 
exordium, sa it is indeed called by Aeconius Fedisnus, 
liminftTj Id the examination of the witnesses. Spo/rftBff. 

+ FVijm the aanalora to the knighta, or from the knights t 
inatora ; changea which were aevsral tiniBS msda. Cappenmier. 

J III. 1, ai. 
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fl5. Or if, as frequentlj hi^pena, the cause is somewhat difa- 
cult, should we not Cty to gain the goodwill of ibe judgu in 
other pans of Lhe pleadings, and not preseuC ths bare ruughuesa 
of every point to hia mind before we have attempted to iiicliua 
it ia our favour? If such matters were always rightly 
managed at the opening of a speech, there would be no Deed 
of any formal exordium, 26. At times, accordinRiy, some par- 
ticulars, which may be of great effect in conciliating the favour 
of the judge, may be previously* introduced, and not widiout 
advantage, in the commencement. 

What pcnnts, again, are likely to gain us favour in causes, 
it is not necessary for me to enumerate : for they will be mani- 
fest to the pleader, when he understands the nature of a cause ; 
and all particulars, iu so great a variety of suits, cannot possi- 
bly be speciBed. Q7. But as it is for the service of a cause to 
diieoTier and amplify its favourable points, so it ia expedient to 
refuU, or at least tc eaitetiuate, whatever is prejudicial to iL 
Compassion may also spring from the nature of our cause, if 
we have suffered, or are likely to suffer, any severe misfortuue. 

28. Nor am I inclined, as some are, to think that an 
eiordiura differs from a peroration only in this respect, that 
in a peroration is narrated what has gone before, and in an 
exordium is set forth what is to come. The diflerence rather 
lies ia this, that in the introduction the kind feelings of th« 
judge should be touched, but cautiously and modestly ; while 
in the peroration we may give full scope to the pathetic, we may 
attribute fictitious speeches to our characters, and evoke the 
dead and produce their children ;t attempts which are not made 
in exordia. 

39. But as to those feelings of pity, which T mentioned above, J 
it is necessary not only to excite them in our favour iu the 
exordium, but to turn avmy the effect of them from ovir oppo- 
nent; and aa it is for our advantage that our lot should be 
thought likely to be deplorable if we should be defeated, so is 
it that the pride of our adversary should be apprehended as 
likely to be overbearing if he should conquer. 

* Interim.] " In the mean tjme," >.«., before {ouceetliDg to the body 
of the Bpeech. 

t PiffuBTu BHiHB.] Wb sboijd FBad Ttaram, which Spalding fira* 
eoDJectnred, aad nftei-warda found in ths psaaage aa cited by Caasia- 
doruB in Rhetoribufl Pithceaniji, p. 333. 

% I auppoae that he refera to sect. 27. &pald*nf. 
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30. But exordia axe oftcu taken from matters which B 
properly concerns of our cUents or their causes, but which yel 
i[j soma way rotate to both of them. With ita persorm uf oi 
clients are connected not only their wives and childre 
whom I have previously alluded,* but their relatives 
frietidt, and sometimes countries and cities, aad whatever elsel 
may be injured by the failure of those whom w 
81, To the cause, among external circumstances, 
referred the occasion, from which ia derived the exordium ir 
behalf of Cceliua ; t tlie place, from which is taken that in behalf I 
of Deiotarus ; | the appearance of ihingt, whence that in hehaU I 
of Milo ;§ public opinion, whence that against Verres ;|| 
abort, that I may not specify everything, the report respecting 
the trial, the expectation of the people; for, though none 
these things form part of the cause, they yet have a c 
nexiun with the cause, 33. Theophrastus adds that 
exordium may l>e derived from the farm of the pleading, 
aa that of Demosthenea for Clesiphon appears to be, wheu 
he entreats to be allowed to speak as he himself may think i 
most proper, rather than according to the mode which the pHh9 
eecutor has laid dowu in his charge.il I 

3i). Confidence often suffers from being thought to pariake'1 
of presumption. But anidces which procure us favour, and 
which, though common to almost all pleaders, are not to be 
neglected, even if for no other reason than that they 
may not be first employed against us, are to wish, to 
exprea deleatalion, to enteral, to show anxiety: because if a 
cause appears to be brought forward which is new, important, 
atrocious, and of consequence in regard to precedent, it gene- 
rally renders the judge ertreraely attentive, and especially if 
ho is moved by concern for himself or bis country ; and 1 ' " 
feehuga muat then be excited by hope, fear, adin 
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plication, and even hj false representatious,* if we think that ■ 
they will be of service lo us, ^'"^ I'yV 

84. It also has effect in securing tbe attention of the audi- ■ 
ence, if they think that we shall not detain them long, or 
enter upon matters foreign to the subjecL Such attention in 
itself makes the judge desirous of information, and especially 
if we can state, briefly and clearly, the substance of the matter 
of which he has to take cognizance ; a method which Homer 
&nd Virgil have adopied at the commencement of their poeras. 
35. As to the length of it, it should be such aa to resemble a 
proposition rather than an e:tpoBition, and show, not hoff every 
particular in the cause occurred, but on what particulars the 
pleader intends to speak. Nor do T know that a better 
example of such a summary can be found than that of Cicero 
in his speech for Aulus CUieutlus : 30. "I have remarked, 
judges, thai the whole speech of the accuser is divided into 
two parts ;t of which one appeared to me to rest, and princi- 
pally to depend, on the odium, now long prevalent, arising 
from the judgment of Junius, the other to touch, for form's 
sake, timidly and difBdenlly, on the question of the charge 
of poisoning, though it is on ibis point that the present 
inquiry has accordiug to law been instituted." All this, how- 
ever, is mora easy for the defender than the prosecutor, 
because by the one the judge is merely to be warned, by the 
other he roust be informed. 

b7. Kor shall any authors, however eminent, induce me to 
entertain the opinion that I may sometimes dispense with 
rendering the judge att<^ntive and willing to listen. (Not that 
I am ignorant of the reason which is alleged by them, namely, 
that it is for the advantage of a bad cause that its nature 
should not be understood ; but the truth is, that the judge's 
iguorance of a cause does not arise from inaltentiou on his 

• Toniloie.] That ia mendacio, aa Capperonier has rightly eiplaioed 
ib Badiua, Itollin, and Oedojn, fiiiog their thougiitB unhappily on 
Uieir own UnguagB, underatand it iii the boiibb of ambilimc judicia ; 
and I nm Burpriaed to tee that Oeaaer ia similarly iaclined. Com- 
pare li- 2, 22. . . . How Quinliliu.li r.aa uphold his orator, vtbo ia to ba 
a good man, in this vanituj, I li»ve fur othera to conaiiier. Spalding. 

t CluentiuB had been aoeused, first of having procured the con- 
demimtion of Oppianicus by bribing tbe judgeB. or rather jury, in th» 
trul before Juniua ; Kcoadly, of tiaving given poiBOD to Oppisuicn* 
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part, but from error into which he is led.) 38. Suppose that 
our adversary has spoken, and has perliaps produced conviction 
in the judge ; we require that his opinion should be changed. 
and it cannot be altered unless we render hiin attentive and 
willing to listen to what we are going to say. How are we to 
act then ? I consider that some of our adveraary's arguments 
must be weakened, or depreciated, and noticed with a sort 
of contempt, in order to lessen the strong feeling of favonr 
which the judge has for the opposite party ; a method which 
Cicero adopted in pleading for Ligarins. 39. For what ebe 
waa the object of that irony,* but that Cteaar might he induced 
to give less attention to the cause, as presenting no extraordk' 
naty features ? What is the purpose of the speech for Gffilii " 
but that the charge might seem less important tlian it 
thought to be ? 

But of the rules which I have proposed, it is evident tbal 
Home are applicable to one sort of causes, and some to another. 

40. The kinds of causes, t too. most rhetoricians pronounce tA 
be five, the himourahle, the mean, the dovbijul or ambiguous, 
the paradoxiad. and the obicare ; that is. the Jkiogai', the ^AsglU 
the da^i&e^iv, the •rraeaio^ot, and the SutRrofixxiiXA^^rdi. SoUn 
think that to these it is proper to add the base, which som^ 
comprehend under the mean, others under the paradoxic^ 

41. What they call paradoxical, is something that is brou^t 
to pass contrary to human expectation. In an ambiguouM 
cause we should make it our chief object to render the judge 
weU affected, in an obscure one deiiroits of information, in k- 
mean one attentive. As for an honourabU cause, it has bu&i 
cienC attraction in itself to conciliate ; in one that is paradoiie' 
teal or base, there is need of palhation. 

4ii. Hence some divide the exordium into two parts, the 
introduction and the intinvation ; in order tiat in general, in 
the introduction, there may be a straightforward request for 
the judge's goodwill and attention ; but, as this cannot be 
made in a dishonourable cause, some insinuation may then ba 
directed cautiously into his mind, especially if the aspect 



t Thia haa rBfersnce only to tbe judidaU gentu catuamm, of whi 
theae five genera are iti re^tf ipecies ; tliej nre mentioned by Cioi 
de Idv. L 15 ; FortunaUanUB, p. Pith. SO ; Bulp. Victor, p. ^uad. 211^ 
Spalding. 
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' 1§» cBuse is not even plausible, either because the ground of 
it is dishonourable in itself, or because it is disapproved bj tba 
public ; or if, again, the cause eufTers frooi the appearance of 
& patron or a father against a client or a son,* which rendera 
it unpopular, or from that of an old or blind man, or an 
Jnf&ui, which excites feeliugs of compassion. 43. What arts 
we must adopt to counteract these difficulties, rhetoricians 
leach us at great length, imagining cases for themsulves, and 
treating them according to the forms of judicial processes ; 
but Huch peculiarities, as they spriug from varieties of causes 
of which we cannot give rules as to every species, unless they 
be comprehended under general heads, might be enumerated 
to iitSnitj. 44. For every difficulty a remedy must therefore be 
sought from the peculiar nature of the case. Let it. however, 
be laid down as a general rule, that we should turn from that 
which is pre.iudicial to us lo that which is favourable. If we 
are perplexed abuut our cause, the character of our client may 
aid us; if about our client, the nature of our cause; if 
nothing that can be a support to us, presents itself, we may 
seek for somethiog to damage our adversary ; for as it is our 
greatest wish to gain more favour than our adversary, so it 
will be our next object to incur less dislike. 45. In regard 
to offences which cannot be denied, we must endeavour to 
make them appear less he.ivy than has been represented, or 
to have been committed with another intent, or to have no 
reference to the present question, or to be capable of being 
expiated by repentance, or to have been already sufficieDtlj 
punished. Such allegations it is easier for the advocate to 
make, therefore, than for his client ; for he can praise without 
incurring the chaise of conceit, and may somelimes even blame 
to advantage. 46. He will sometimes, accordingly, pretend'^ 
that he is moved with concern, (like Cicero in liis speech for 
BabiriuB Postburaua.) in order to gain the ear of the judge.' 
and will assume the sincerity of a person who feels the truth of 
what he says with a view to gain greater belief when he proceeds 
to justify or disprove the charges against his client We are, 
therefore, to consider first of idl whether we should adopt the 

* If a client pleads agusst his patron, or a sod sgainat Ma Alther. 
the very appearance imil pruBeiice of either the patron or the fa.t1ier on 
the trial, i,to arj Qotlilng of the unfavourable feeling amocg the 
■uaiencfl), diacourageu the client or the son. Rvllin. 
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character of a party in the suit or of an advocate, whenevei 
either b in our power. In the schools, indeed, there is free 
choice : but in the forum, it is mre that a person is competent 
tc plead his own cause. 47. A youth learning to declaim, 
however, ought to plead cauHBH, snch at leost as chieEy depend 
on the pathetic, in the character of the parties themBelvea ; 
lor the feelings cannot be transferred ; and the emotion 
received from another person's mind is not communicated with 
the Bame force as that which proceeds from our own. 48. For 
these i-easoua there is thought to be need of iitsinuaiion. if the 
pleading of our opponent has taken effect on the mind of the 
judges, or if we have to address them when their attention is 
fatigued : from the one of which difficulties we shall extricate 
oureelvBs by promising to bring our own proofs, and by eluding 
the arguments of the adversary, and from the other by givinj 
hopes tbai we shall be brief, and by recurring to those oti 
means by which I have shown" that the judge may be rendei 
attentive. 49. A little pleasantry, too, seasonably introdt 
refreshes the minds of the Judges, and gratifii 
wliatever quarter produced, relieves the tedium of liatenis^ 
Nor is the art of anticipating what is likely to bo said against 
ns without its use ; as Cicero sayst that he kncte some had 
expressed aurpTise thai he, who had Jot so many years defended 
niany, but prosecuted none, should noic appear as the accmser oj 
Verres ; and then sbona that the accusation of Yerres is & de- 
fence of the allies. This rbetorical artilice is called proUpsis, at 
^ " anticipation." ,10. As it is useful at times, it is now almost; 
constantly adopted by some declaimera, who think that thm 
must never begin but with something contrary to their reu 
object. 

Those who follow Apollodorus deny that there are only the 
three ways which 1 have specified^ of propitiating the judge, 
and enumerate various other sorts of them, almost infinite in 
number, derived from the character of the judge, from uotiota 
formed of circumslaneea relating to the couse.g from opini 
entertained of the eavse itself, and from the elemenla of wh 
every cause is composed, as persona, deeds, tcorda, maliiii 

• Soot S3, SI. 

it of the Dteinalia in Q, CiecUiva, 
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■placM. occasions, and tlie like. SI. That advaiitago 
, really be taken of these particulars, I reiidily admit, but 
'^er that thej ail ciirae under the three heads specified; 
I make the judge prepitiotis, attentive, and ready to be 
ted, I find nothing mure that I need desire ; as tbe very 
fear,* which appears to have the greatest influence indepen- 
dent of these particulars, both eecures the attention of the 
judge, and deters hira from showing partiality to the opposite 1^ 
Bide. 

53. Since it is not sufficient, however, to indicate to learn- 
ers what enters into the nature of an exordium, without 
inatructing them also how an exordium may he hest composed, 
I add that be who is going to epeak should reflect v:hat he baa ^ 
to Bay, b^ore whom, /or or against whom, at what tima or place, 
amidxt what concurrence of eircumitancet, under what jtrepot' 
latioTtt of the public ; what opinion it is liAel^ that the judg* 
ha* formed previous to the commencement of the pleadings, 
and what tbe speaker baa to desire or deprecate. Nature herself »- 
will lead him to understand what be ought to say first. 63. 
But now they think anything with which tbey happen lo Btart, 
an introduction, and whatever occum to them. eHpecially if it 
te some thought that pleases them, eervea them, forsooth, for 
an exordium. Many points, doubtless, may be introduced into 
the exordium which are derived from other parts of the cause, 
or which are common to the exordium with other parts ; but 
nothing mill be said preferably in any particular pari, but that 
vhicfa cannot be said equally well in any other part, 

64. There is much attraction in an exordium which derives 
its substance from tbe pleading of our opponent, for this 
reason, that it does not appear to have been composed at / 
home, but to be produced on the spot, and from the suggestion — > 
of the euiiject; it increases the reputation of the speaker for 
ability, from the facility which he exhibits, and, from wearing 
the appearance of a plain address, prompted by what has just 
been said, gains him the confidence of his audience : insomuch 
that, though the rest of his speech may be written and care- 
fully slndied, the whole of it nevertheless seems almost entirely 
extemporaneous, a^ it is evident that its commencement re- 
ceived no preparation at all. 56. Very frequently, too, aa 
exordium will be pleasing from a certain modesty ia th 
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thoughts, style,* tone, and look of the speaker, ho far ihnt eren I 
in a cause which hardly admits of controversy, the con6deuoa \ 
of the orator ought not to diapiay itself t«o plainly ; for 

C'fe generally detests assurance in a pleader, and, at 
«s his own authority, tacitly looks for a due portioi 
respect. 56. We must take no less care. also, that we may 
not excite suspicion in the exordium ; and therefore no appear- 
ftuce of study ought to be shown in it, becanse all art on the 
part of the orator seems to be directed against the Judge. 
57. But to avoid the suspicion of using art is the achievemeut 
of the highest art ; a precept which is given by all writers on 
rhetoric, and with the utmost propriety ; yet the present 
practice, from the state of things in our times, is somewhat at 
variance with it ; because on certain tiials, especially capital 
ones, and those before the centumviri, t the judges themselves 
require to be addressed in careful and formal apeeches,!^ and 
think themselves slighted if study is not apparent in every 
pleading before them, desiring not only to be instructed but 
lo be pleased. 58. Moderation in such a practice ia difficult,}^ 
but it may be so far observed that we may give our oratory tl 
appearance of carefulness and not of cunning. 

Of the old precepts this sldll remains in force, that R 
unwruoZ expression, no highly audacwus titftaphor, 
borrowed from what u obsolete and antiquated, or fron 
license, ghoidd appear in the exordium. 59. For we 
as yet admitted to full freedom of speech, and 
the audience, being still fresh, keeps us under restraint, but 
when their minds are propiliatod and warmed, greater liberty 
will be tolerated, and especially when we have entered on 
those moral topics || of declamation whose natural fertility 
prevents the boldness of an expression from being observers 
amid the splendour of beauty that suiTounds 'H.\ 

60. Our style in the exordium ought not to resemble tJ 
of the argumentative, or sentimental, or narrative parts of o 



• CiiiiM>i>»i(toni».] So. varborum. CajJjKronter. 
+ See liL 10, 3. 

t Comp. iv. 2. 1S2; v. 10, 115. 
g Comp, iv. 1, B; lii 9, 6. 
II Zoeoi.] See. ii. I, II ; 1, 22. 
^ &Bfl Q. 3, sect. 117; and Iz. 4, 39. 
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Apeech. Nor should our mnnner be loo prolix • or circum. 
locutoiy, but should wear the appearance of BimplJcitj aud 
unaffectedness, not promiBing too much either in worda or 
look. A mode of delivery in which all art is concealed, and 
which, as the Greeks say. is. dnwlpan;. " tmoBtentatious," 
steals often most successfully on the mind of tbe hearer- But 
Buch points are to be managed accordiug lo the way in wfaich 
it is expedient that the minds of tlie judges should be im- 
pressed. 

6i. To be confused in memory, or to lose our fluency of 
speech, has nowhere a worse effect than at the commencement, 
aa a faulty exordium may be compared to a countonance dis- 
tiffured with scars ; and that pilot is surely one of the worst 
who runs hia vessel aground aa it ia ieaying the harbour. As 
to the length of an exordium, it must be regulated by the 
UBture of the cause. 62. Simple causes require but a short 
introduction; such as are perplexed, suspicious, or unpopular, 
demand a longer oue. But those who have prescribed lairs for 
all exordia, saying that they must be limited to four senteDces,t ,' ^ 
make themselves ridiculous. Yet immoderate length in tbe "^ 
introduction is no less to he avoided, lest the speech should 
seem to have a head of disproportionate size, and lest that 
which t ought to prepare the hearer should weary him. 

6,1. The figure by which the orator's address is turned from 
the judge, and which is called apostrophe, some rhetoricians 
wholly exclude from the exordium, being doubtless led bj 
some show of reason to form such an opinion on this point ; for 
it must be admitted that it is most natural for us to address 
ourselves chieGy to tiiose whose good will we desire to secure, 
ff4. At times, however, some striking thought § may be iiecea- 



• Oratio—dtd^Kla.] Stating mattera in a long Borifls, as dediKere 
earmeit in Ovid. Smvumn. 

f Itiira guofuor jmMU.] That is, four eentencen ; fmraiait' expressed 
ID BH toaiij periodB ; four propoaitjons of reasonable length. C'app^ 
ronitr. Something of this kind must have tppeared in books on 
rhetoric in Quiotiliaa'a time, folding. 

t Spalding retains qtui in his text, but proposes gvod in hia not^ to 
which I have made ray Tersion confonnaljij. 

9 Sam* oZtguii.] That is, wnUnlia giuedum txiiaia, soma remark- 
ftble oba^atiou ; sueb as the Oresks mean by v^vf <■> B&d the ItAliaiii 
by coneeao. Cappenmier. 
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1 this may be rendered n 
o another person. Should this ij£ ] 
■ by what superstitious rtigard for 
anted from giving force to t 
65. Writers of books on the art, 
indeed, do not proscribe the figure as being illicit, but because 
they do not think it advautageous ; and thus, should the 
advantage of using it be proved, we shall be forced to adopt it 
for the same reason for wliich we are now prevented. 66. De- 
mosthenes f directs his remarks to .£schines iu his exordium ; 
Cicero, in commencing his speech for Ligarius, addresses him' 
self to Tubero, and. in the beginning of those for severaJ other 
persons, speaks to whomsoever he pleases. 67. Hia exordium 
to the Hpeeoh for Ligarius, indeed, would have been much 
more languid, if it had been in any other form ; as the reader 
will better understand, if he directs to the judge all that most 
spirited part which is in this form. You have, therefore, Tubero, 
that which u most to be desired by an accuser, etc., for then 
the address would seem really turned away,^ and the whole 
force of it would be lost if we were to say, Tubero tlterefore ha* 
thai which M moat to be desired by an accuser. 68. In the 
first method the orator ui^es and presses on his opponent ; in 
the second he would merely make a statement. The case 
would be similar with the passage in Demosthenes, if you alter 
the turn of it. Has not Sallust, too, adopted an exordium 
directly addressed to Cicero, against whom he was pleading, 
starting with the words, I should bear your reproaches, Mareiu 
TuUius, with concern and indignation, e1«. ? § The same 
form has been chosen by Cicero in his attack on Catiline, Haw 
long then will you abuse our patience, etc. ? 69. And that we 
may not wonder at the use of the apostrophe, Cicero, i 
defence of Scaurus, who was accused of bribery, (a plea 

■ Soc prownio.] In hoc ipso, de quo jam agimuH, procndA.9 
Raiding. 

+ P, 223, eitr. ed. Reiak. 

j Veri oiwM videatra- oraiio.] A pUy, as Spalding obBoiroa, oi 
word iifmtTBjilit. 

S These words are found at ths commencement of the decUmstdas 
■gunst Cicero, falsel; attribiitsd to SaltuBt It is probable tbat tbi _ 
author of that dectamation, finding the words in Quiutilian, presaajfl 
them, as well aa those in ix. 3, 8D, Romvle Ar^nat, into ~ ' 
' ■* m of SallviBli p. 276. 
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whioh is found in Ids commeittarioa,* for be defended Scaurua 
twice.) employs the prosopopeia,f making another pereon 
speak for bis clieot ; and in his oration for Rabirius Po3thumiis,| 
and in that also for Scaunis when accused of extortion, he iu- 
troducea examples in the exordium ; while in hia speech for 
ClaentiuH he commences, as I have previously observed.^ with 
partition. 

70. But iheae figures are not, because they may sometimes 
be used eEfectively, to be used perpetually, but only whenever 
reason prevails over rule ; as we may sometimes employ the 
simile, provided it he short, the metaphor, and other figures, 
(which the timid and careful teachers of rhetoric prohibit,) 
onless that noble specimen of irony in the speech for Ligarius, 
which I noticed a little abuve,|| gives ofienue to any reader, 
71. Other faults in exordia they have exposed with greater 
jostdce. That sort of exordium which may be adapted to 
several causes is called vulgar;^ (a species which, though 
regarded with little favour, we may occasionally adopt with 
advantage, and which is not always avokied by the greatest 
orators ;) that wbich our opponent may use as well as ourselves, 
is termed common; that which our opponent may turn to his 
own purpose, is designated as commutahU ; that which has no 
just connexion with the cause, is styled detached; that which 
is derived from some other subject, iraniflanied: some, again, 
are blamed as long, or contrary to rule. Most of these faults, 
however, are not peculiar to the exordium, but may be found 
in any or every part of a speech. 

72. Such are the points to be noticed with respect to the 
exordium, as often as there may be occasion for one ; which is 
not always the case, for it is sometimes superfluous ; as when 
the judge, for instance, ia sufficiently prepared witiiout it. or 

• Seo I. 7. 30. The other trial of Scaunia was for eitortion. 
Cioero's defence of him on that oeen^on vas published Scuunis wn 
■oquitted of eitartion, and found gnilt; of briberf. See Dr. Smlth'i 
Diet, of Biog. and Uythol. 

+ He introdoces in hiu exordiom aome one apeaiing for the soouaed ; 
■ figure even more bold than the npoatrophe. The DommeDtaries men- 
tioned in the text are entirely lost. Spalding. 

I a i, eitr. 
§ Sect. &a. 

II S«at. SS. 

1 See ad Herenn, i. 7 eitr. ; Ci& de Inv. L 13 ; Quint, v. 13, 3i 
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when the subject itoelf reqnitea no introdaction. Aristotle,* 
mdeed.deniea that it ia ever uecessAtyiD ftddressing able judges. 
Sometimes, too, we cannot employ an exordium, even if wa 
wish ; as when the judge is much occapied. when time is short, 
or when a auperior authority f obliges us to enteral once upon 
our subject. 73. Sometimes, on the other hand, the nature 
of an exordium is found in other parts of the speech ;{ for in 
the statement of facts, or in the couree of our arguments, we 
occasionally ask the judi^es to atteod. or to be favourable to 
US ; a practice by which Prodicus thought that they might be 
roused when disposed to sleep. 74. The following pass^e ia 
an example : Then Cains Varenu*.^ he mho wot killed hy the 
ttaveio/Aachariuiitto Ibit point, judges. pay. 1 be$eech t/ov. Ihe 
motl careful attention,) etc. If the cause, moreover, consists of 
many heads.|| a proper introduction must be prefixed to each 
head: as, Litlen itoar to what foUoiei ; ot, I now proceed to the 
next particular. 75. But even among the proofs themselves 
many observations occur that serve the purpose of an intro- 
duction, such as Cicero makes in his speech for Cluentius,^ 
when about to speak against the censors, and in that for Mu- 
nena," when he makes an apology to Servius. But this prac- 
tice is so common as to make it unnecessary to establish it by 
examples. 

7fl. Whether, when we have used an exordium, we after- 
wards commence a statement of facts, or proceed at once to 
produce our proofs, that point ought to be stated last in our 
introduction, with which the commencement of the scqnel will 
most naturally unite itself, 77. But the affectation in the 
schools, of disguising the transition in some striking thought, 

* Rhat. iiL 14, S. See Quint. lii. 10, 5 



9 Camp, iv, 2, 26 ; ii. 2, 56, where the game paisage is quoted. 
Lucius VarenuB, a« far OB can be judged from a very tew fragmBnta of 
this lost oraUoD of Cicero, was ucuaed of having killed Caiiin Vareniia 
and Salarius, and of Living attempted the life of Cneius Vsreaua 
.CiosTo endeavoura to transfer the ^It from Lucius Varenua to the 
tlavea of Caiua Aocharius Rufue, (vii. 2, 10,) but waa uiuuccesaful, foi 
Lucius VaroQUB waa oondamned. vil 3, 36. Sp ' " 

MmbipUit eamta.] See iii. 10, 1 ; iv. 2, 35. 

1 C.42. 
••0,2. 
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trying to gain applause, foreooth, for what is little more 

trick,* is frigid and puerile; though Ovid constantly 

IS in it in his Metamorphoses : but. for him, uecessitj 

ly be some excuse, as be had Co unite things tho most dia- 

rdant inUi the semblance of a whole. 78. But what need is 

lere for the orator to conceal his transitions, and impose upon 

, when they require to be admonished to give their 

tteuLion to the order of particulars ? The commenceraent of 

le statement of facta wiU even be lost upon them, if they are 

)t aware that such statement is begun. 79. Accordingly, as it 

best not to rush abruptly into our statement, so it is preferable 

s to it without notice. But if a long and perplexed 

is to follow, the judges must be specially prepared 

br it ; as Cicero has done in many places, and more remarkably 

this :f I shall make a father longer inlroduction than ordi- 

rp to deniimttraie Ihii point, and I entreat j/ou, judges, not lo 

neeive it wifavourahlg ; for, when the commencement is tiitder- 

ttood, you will txith far mare ease comprehend the sequel. 

Such are the principal notions which I have conceived 
respecting the esordium. 

Ut ipM traniiiui e^ciat rUiqvam tOigue lententiam, et htijiu vdul 
jriEiliffite plaiLtma pelat.] " TLat the traneition itself niaj form Bome 
BftrtJciilar thought, and may seek applauae for thia trick, u it wore.* 
Spalding WDuld read petant, bc. oratora. Cupperooier Dbaemn that 
mntentia ia here the aaae u yvii/iTi or voqfio. 
t Pro Cluent. a i Bitr. 
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rOf the Btatenent of tatte ; Bnme mnke too nil 
it, 1—3. A formal aUtement not alwuja 
are mistaken who Buppoae that fi stutenie: ._ ^ ._ 
the pnrt of an aooused person who denies the chargB, B — 1), 
Whnt tiis judge already knows laay Bometimea ha sfntod, 20-81 
The Btatemt^nt need not alwaye immediatelf fnllow the i 
2i— 27. The practice of the sehoola injudieionalj Iran! 
the forum, 28—30- The atatsments should be clear, brief, and 
credible. 31— 3B. Of cleamesa, 36— 39. Of brevity, 40— 47. 
credibilit]', 48 — 63. The Btatement of fouta aboull prepare 
^ndge for the proof of them, 54 — SO. Certain qualttios hare 
judiaiouBlj been made peculiar to the Btntsment, 61 — 6S. 
r.dicnloiiB direction that tba Bbatement ahould be omitted in « 
CBnaa which is unfavonrable to ua, 06. Difficult points muit lit 
varioualy managed, according to the nature of the Case, 67-74 
lu a conjectural cause we must make a atatement, but with irt 
and cars, 75—81. Wc muat aometimes divide our statement, ud 
invert the order of ocaurreDces, 82 — 87. Of fictitious statement^ 
8S— 93. Complexion of a statement, 91—100. How we must 
act if the facta he partly for ua and partly against ua. 101, 102. 
Apostrophe and other jiguren abaurdly excluded from the atate- 
meut, 103-116. The atatement ehould be embellished intk^ 
every grace of language, 116 — 124. Of authori^ in the pli 

U5-\27. Of repetition, 128. OC the " ' -' 

cliiaion of the atatement, 128—132. 

1. It is most natural, and ought to be most usual, that when 
the judge has been prepared by the methods which have been 
noticed above, the matter, on which he is W give judgment, 
should be stated to him. 'i. This is the narrative, or state- 
ment of the cose; but, in touching upon it, I shall purposely 
pass over the too sabtle distinctions of those vrho make several 
kinds of statements; for they will have au exposition, not only 
of the business ou which the question is brought before the 
judges, but of ihe person whom it concerns, as, Mareua Pali- 
eanus, a man of ham'de birik, a votive of Picenwm, loguacioui 
rather than eloqjient:*-^ r of the iplace UX. which it occunred. ua, 
Lanrptacas, judges, u a town on Ike Hellespont if 'or of tbe 

* We learn from Aldus Qellius, 1. 15, that thoae words are taken 
from the loat biatory of Hallust. The man characterized in them is 
doubtless the same that Cicero, Brut. c. 62, calls apliorem avribui 
impfi-ilOTaia. Compare Val. Max. iii. 8 Kom. 3 ; Ascca. Fed. p. IS, 
111 ; adCic. Div. 0. 3,et Act in Verr. pr. 0. 15; Cie.ad Attic. ■ ' "" 
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a of the occurrence, which historians very often 

i, when thej show wheuce aruae a, vtat, a sedition, or a pesti- 

' 1 addition to these distinctions, thev call Home 

fttaiemeiits perfect, others imperfect ; but who is not sware of 

^ch a difference i* They add that there is a kiud of statement 

g ipa»t lime, which is the most common kind; another 

ecting the present, such as that of Cicero t about tlie ?lir 

' Chrysogouus's friends when hia name was menuoned; and 

p, third relating to the future, which can be allowed only Xa 



t to \ 

a out attention to it 



■sof 



e must always be a statement 
infounded, may be proved by 



ire importance. 

Some have thought that ther 
of facts ;§ but that this notion i 
many arguments. In the first place, there a 
brief, that they require only a mere propoaition|| rather than 
k statement. 5. This may happen at times on either side, 
when there is either no exposition of matters, or wben the 
parties are agreed about the fact, and there is no dispute but 
Bonceming the luir ; as in such questions as tjiese before the 
im. Whether a son or a brother ought to be the 
heir of a woman that dies intestate; or whether puberty 

to he decided by years or by a certain habit of body. Or 
vhea there is indeed i^him fur a statement of facts in the 
cause, but every particular of it is previously known to the 
judge, or has been fully set forth in the preceding part. li. At 
times, again, it may happen only on cue side, and more fi'e- 
quently on that of the prosecutor, either because it is ^ufbcient 
for him to make a simple proposition, or because it is more 
advantageous for him to do so. It may be Bufftcieut. for 
instance, to aay. / claim a certain sum of money lent urr 
certain eondilions ; or, I claim a legacy according to a 



■ Thj. Georg. 1 J 3. 
t Pro Rose. Am. c. 23. 
t IX. 2, 40 ; Cic. De Orat. iii. S3. 

i FromSenoos thefHtUer. p. UR, wo leam tlmt ApoUodonis nlwi 

required a, rtntflcoont of fauti, but that Theodonis did not, ■•■jnildiii 

i See tbe fotu-tli c)i^>tFc of tliii book; iilsuc l,ieGt. uS,*iid v\..&. 
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certain will : and it will be for the opposite party t 
vhy such clhitDB are not due. 7. It ia sufficient for tbtll 
jiroaecutor, and more advantagaoua, to open iiis 
' this <xuj, I say that the sister of Horatius ha> been kiUei I 
by him, tot the Judge comprehends the whole charge iioml 
this one proposition; and then the way in v'hii;h tbe act I 
took place, and ihe motive for it, ai-e left rather t 
stated by the defendant, 8. As for tlie accused person, ] 
will withhold a statement of facts, when the charge againsl I 
him can neither he denied nor palliated, hut will rest solely n 
& qaeation of law ; thus, in the case of the man who, having 1 
stolen the money of a private person out of a temple, ia i 
nccuaed of sacrilege, a confession will show more modesty I 
than a statement. We da not deny, the defendant and his advo- | 
cate may say, that the money teas taken from the temple ; bU \ 
the accuser makes the charge that we are amenable lo the lalt I 
against sacrilege, though the money was private, and not coast- 
crated; and it is for you to decide the question uihether 
sacrilege hat been eommitSed. 

9. But though I allow that there are at times such reasons 
for giving no statement of iacta, I dissent from those who 
think that there ia no statement when an accused perwn 
merely denies the charge which is brought against him ; an 
opinion which is held by Cornelius Celsua, who oonsidors that 
most trials for murder, and all those for bribery and estortion, 
are of this class ; 10. for he thinks that there are no state- 
ments of facts but such as give a general exposition of the 
charge on which judgment is to be pronounced ; yet he admits 
himself that Cicero gives a statement of facts in his oration 
for Rabirius Posthumua ; though Cicero denies that any money 
came into the hands of Eabirius, which was the very point on 
which the question rested ; and, in his statement of facts, he 
gives no exposition of the charge. 

11. For my part, besides resting on the authority of emi- 
nent rhetoricians, I am myself of opinion that there are two 
hinds of statements in judicial causes : the one sort being an 
exposition of the cause itself, and the other of the circum- 
stances connected with it. 13. I have not killed a man; 
here there is no statement of facts ; it is admitted that there 
is none ; but there will be one, and sometimes a long one, in 
reply to the support of th^ accuwition, and in regard to iha 
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B of the Bocused. the causes by which hh iunocent man 
a brought itito peril, and other cireiimstaiiceB by which 
e charge is rendered iourcdible. 13. For the nccuser does 
It say merely, you have killed, but stales by what proofs he 
I tua establish his asserlion; as in tragedies, when Teucer 
J accuses Ulysses of having killed AJax,* saying that he wai 
I Jound in a solitary place, near the dead body of his enemy. 
< and with a blood-stained sword irt his hand, Ulysses does 
I not merely reply that the deed was not committed by him, 
but B£Qrms that there was no enmity between Ajax and him- 
self and that they had been rivals only for glory ; and then 
adds how he came into that lonely spot, saw the dead body 
lying OD the ground, and drew the Bword out of the wound. 
To 5iiB statement are subjoined various arguments. t li- But 
'a a statement of fact even when the accuser says, You 
n the place in which your enemy teas killed, and the 
ant says, I was not, for be must show where he was. 
le same reason, causes of bribery and estortioa may 
jr^everal statements of this kind, as there may be several 
isation ; in which statements, indeed, the charges 
' will be denied, but resistance must at the same time be made 
to the accuser's arguments, sometimes singly, sometimes in a 
body, by an exposition of matters totally different from his. 

15. Will a person accused of bribery act wrong in stating 
what sort of parents he bad, how he himself has lived, or on 
what pretensions be relied when he proceeded to stand for 
office ? Or if a man is accused of extortion, may he not 
advantageously give an account of his past life, and of the 
means by which be brought upon him tjie resentment of his 
whole province, or of his accuser, or some particular witness ? 

16. If such an account is not a statement of facts, neither is 
that first speech of Cicero in behalf of Gluentius, commencing 
with the words /talus Cluenlius Habilus;X f'^l' there is nothing 
in that speech about the poisoning, but merely about the 

* We find Dothing af tliia Eort m the trsgedieB now eitout relating 
to Qoi aubject. That of Sophocles repreoeuta UlyBses aa fneadl}> to 
Tejcer, apaldiiy. 

f Aa, I ata nal lo be accutcd of tiUinS Ji im becauM I wai found near 
tie bodji ; olae aaspiciaii woxild have fnllen upon ;ou, hia brother, M 
juii bftd besu fouDil near it. Twmehia, 

X Cio. pro Cluent. c G. 

1 % 
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causes hj vfhich his mother became his enemy. 17, SlsB-l", 
meuts also relate to the cause, but are not part of the canixL 
itself, which are given for the siike uf example, as that ia 
Cicero's Kpeeeh agaiust Verres concemtog Lucius DomiliiiB 
vbo crucified a shepherd because he confessed that he li 
naed a hunting-spear in killing a boar which he offered a 
preseDl to Domitius ; 1 8. or for the purpose of exposing si 
charge foreign to the case, as in Cicero'a oration for Eabirinsl 
Posthumus :t For as saoji as he came to AlexandTta, judget, | 
the only method of preserving his rnoneg proposed hy the kinj ' 
to Posthumus mas this, that he should take the charge, 
at it were stemardship, of the palace ; or with the inten- 
tion of exaggerating, as in the description of the journey of 

19. Sometimes a flctitioua statement of particulars is intro- 
duced; either to rouse the feelings, of the judges, aa that in 
the speecb for Rosciua respecting Chrysogonua, which I men- 
lioued a little above ;§ or to amuse them with a little plea- 
sautry, as that in the speech for Cluentius regarding' iBS^g 
brothers Cepasiii|| or. occasionally, to make a digression fiM-J 
the purpose of embellisfanient, as that in the speech agaiDOC 
Verres^ concerning Proserpine: It was in these parts that n 
mother is laid formerly to have sought her daughter. All thes 
observations assist to show that he who denies may 
make a statement, but a statement couceming the very poiai 
which he denies. 

30. Nor is the observation which I mads above, that a " 
statement ia superfluous respecting a matter with which tbe 
judge is acquainted, to be taken absolutely ; for I wish it to be 
understood iu this sense, that it is superiiiious if the judge not 
only knows the fact, but takes such a view of it as is favoura- 
ble to our side. 31. For a statement of facts is not made 
merely that the judge may comprehend the case, but rather 
that be may look upon it in the same light with ourselves. 

• In Yen. r. 3. Burraann thinka thai oifuZmrf in the teit ahonld I 
bn lAtmitrani, an it wu not tbe shepherd that preseated the boor, bid I 
othere, of whom Domitius inquired who had killed so large a. bi 
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S^ngh, iherefure. he may not require W lie informed, but onlj 
to be impressed in a ceriaiti nay, vie may make a staiemene 
■iritll some preliminary remarka. as that, ve are nicnnt that he 
\m a general knowledge vf the ease, but entreat him not to b* 
vnmUini) to listen lo an aeeount of particulars, 'i'i. Some- 
tinies we nmy pretend to regjeat our statement for the infonnn- 
tion of some new member taking his seat among the jutiges; 
eomeiimea, in order that even the by-atanders may be conrinced 
of the iniquity of what is asserted on the opposite side. In 
this case, the statement must be diversified with varieties of 
phraseology, to spare the judge the weariness of hearing what 
he already knows ; thus, we may say, You remember, and, Per- 
hapt it may be unneeeisary to dwell on tku point, or. But ttki/ 
ihoald I iay more on this aubjectf tnhen you are already 
aequaitiled icith if? or. Of the nature of this affair, you are 
not ignorant ; or we may introduce various other phrases similar 
to these, '23. Besides, if a statement of facts seem always 
uunecessaiy before a judge to whom the cause is known, the 
pleading of the cause before him may seem also to be same* 
timea unneeessary, 

24. There is another point about which there is still mora 
frequently a question, Whether the stalemeitt of facta m aboayr 
to be immediately tubjoined to the exordium; and those who 
hold the affirmative eannot be thought destitute of arguments 
to support them ; for as the exordium is made with the intent 
that the judge may be rendered more favourable by it, and 
more willing and attentive Co understand the case, and as proof 
cannot be adduced unless the case be previously understood, it 
appears right that the judge should at once be maile master of 
the facts. S5. ttut the natureof a cause sometimes justly changes 
this order ; unless, perchance, Cicero be thought, in that excel- 
lent oration which he wrote on behalf of Milo, and which he 
has left to us, to have injudiciously delayed his stAtement of 
facts, by introducing three questions* before it; or unless it 
would have been of any pn>fiC to relate how Clodius lay iu 
wait for Milo, if it had been supposed impossible for an accused 
person, who confessed that he had killed a man, to be defended, 

• ThesB three questions nr* to be gathered from what followa: 
1. About dofeDdinga m.iD who coafeHRed that he liad killed anotber. 
S. About tbe prejudgoieat of the iienat«. 3. Abaut the feeling of 
Pompej. Spalding. 
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or if Milo had been already prejudged and condemned by iht J 
aenate, or if Pompey, who, to favour some party, had aur- r 
Touuded the place of trial with a troop of armed meu, had 
been dreaded by Milo as ill-disposed towards him. Q6. These ) 
qnestions, therefore, were of the nature of an exordium, -, 
they all served to prepare the judge. But in his speech for | 
Varenua, also, he did not introduce his atatemeni of fecB ( 
until he had refuted certain allegations. This mode of pro- 
ceeding will be of advantage, too, whenever the charge is not 
only to be resisted, but to be retorted on the opposite party, 
eo that our own caae being first established, our statement of 
facts may be the commencement as it were of a charge against 
3ur adversary ; as, in a passage of arms, care to ward off a blov 
takes the precedence of anxiety to inflict one 

27. There are some causes, and indeed not a few, which 
are easy to be defended so tar as l^ refute the chaige on which 
the trial bears, but which labour under many grievous enormi- 
ties of the defendant's farmer life ; and these must tirst be set 
aside, in order that the judge may listen favourably to the 
defence of the point about which the question really is. Thus, 
when Marcus Ccelius is to be defended, does not his advocate 
judiciously repel the imputadons against him of btxnry, licen- 
tiousness, and immorality, before he proceeds to consider that 
of poisoning ? It is about these points that the whole of 
Cicero's pleading is employed. And does he not then make a 
statement about the property of Palla,* and explain the whole 
question respecting the violenoe.f which is defended by the 
pleading of Csehus hiraself?J 38. But the custom of the 
Bchools is our guide, in which certain points are proposed for 
U3 to speuk upon, which we call themala.^ and beyond which 
there is nothing to be refuted ; and thus it is that our stata- 
~"ment of facts is always subjoined to our exordium. 20. Hence, 
too, is the hberty which the declaimers take to make a state- 
ment of facts even when they appear to speak in the second 

• Cic pro CaL o. 10. Wb tnow nothing of (hut affair from my 
other quarter, Raiding. Palla was the QaniB of a niau whoso 
property Citliiis hiul beea accused of appropriating to himeelf. 

t In killiug Dion the legate of the Alexaudrines ; □. 10, and 31,22. 

t For CealiuH bIbo dt^fonded himBelf in this cause - ccmp. li. t, 61 j | 
And Suet, do Clar. Rbet c 2. ^taiding. 

e Sm 0. 1, BBOt. 1. 
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lace in a cftHse;*for when lliej- speak for the prosecutor t 
hey make a elatoment of facts just as if they were ^peukiiig 
Mt, and a defance as if they were replying to the opposite 
arty ; and such practice is very proper ; for us dui.kmation 19 
O exercise preparatory to pleading in the forum, why should 
tot learners qu^ify themselves to take either tbe first or secoud 
ilace ? But, ignorant of the proceedings in the courts, they 
hink that when they come into the forum no departure is to 
made from the manner to which they have been accustomed 
the Bchoois. 90. Yet even in scliolastic deckmations it 
afiionally happens that a mere propositionj is in place of a 
tatement of the case ; for what statement has he to make 
mha accuses a jealous man of ill-treating his wife, or he nho 
accuses a cynic§ of indecency before the censors, nhen the 
whole charge is Eufficiently eiipressed by a single word, in 
whatever part of the speech it be hitrodtjced ? But on this 
head I have said enough. 

31.1 shall now add some remarks on the method of stating 
a case. A statement of a caseia an account of a Ihivg done, or 
Muppofedto have been done; which account is adapted lo per- 
made ; or, as ApoUodorus defines it, a narrative to inform the 
auditor tehal the matter in guealion is. Most writers, and 
especially those who are of the school of Isocrutes, direct that 
it should be lucid, brief, and probable. It is of no e 
sequence if, instead of lucid, we say perspicuous, or, instead 
of probable, credible or apparently deserving of belief. 
33. Of this specification I approve ; though AriBtoile || dilTeTS 
from Isocratea in one particular, as he ridicules the diiectiou 

• Ul ttiam KOHuio pariii sua loco jutrrare videantiir.] Dicendi loctu, 
wMch learned meu hava laboured to explain, ia Qothing elaa but the 
order in speaking which vaa aflaigned to each advocate ; for it was not 
invariably aetbled in the forum that the accuser should sjiask 6nt, and 
the defendant reply ; see viL 1. 37. Hb therefore apnka in the second 
place to whom the duty was committed of answeriug the Btatenienta 
OD the oppasite side, whether he was the proaecutiUF or the accused. 
In the Bohoola, where there wbb no replying, there was no auch ordur 
obaerred; t. 13,^0; vii 1, SB. Hence we understand why Quiutilian 
mcB the eipreesion videantur tiarrare. Camp, sect 5. SpaldiHg. 

t Underatiuid £» Ihe tecond place, L e., after the first advocate for Uia 
proaecutor has spoken. Cappaimitr, 

X See sect 4. 

I See Declam, Quint. 2S3 ; (^icv diiertiJU"'*. 

I Bhet iii. 16, i. 
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about brevity, aa if it were ahaolutely necessary that s Bta 
ment should be long or short, and as if there were no pM 
bility of fixing on a just inedium. As to the folloneis 
:, Theodorus. they recognize only the last quality, saying that 
is not always proper to state briefly or lucidly. 33. On ti 
Bcwunt I must the more carefully distinguish the Tario 
peculiarities of statements, in order to show on what ocoasta 
each quality is most desirable. 

A statement, then, is either wholli/ in our oim fanoit 

- wholli/ ill tkat of OUT opponmd, or a mixture of hoik. If it' 

KhoUy ill our own favour, we may be content with the thu 

■ qualities of which the effect is that the judge more readi 

iinderttatds, remembers, and believei. 34, Nor let any oi 

think me to blame for remarking that the statement which 

whollyinourfavonroughttobemadeprobable, though it be tru 

— ^ for there are many narratives true which are not probable, ai 

many probable which are not true. We must therefore take i 

less pains that the judge may believe what we aay truly th( 

what we invent, 35. The quahties, indeed, which I have jo 

enumerated, are meritorious in other parts of our speech ; 1 

through our whole pleading we should avoid obscurity ; a certa 

succiactneas in what we say should be everywhere observed 

and all that is advanced ought to be credible. But thes 

quaUties are most of all to be studied in that part which give 

the first information to the judge; for if, iu that part, h 

happens not to understand, not to remember, or not I 

believe, we shall esert ourselves to no purpose in the sequeL 

j-i 06, The statement, however, will be dear and pertfdeuou 

if it be expressed, first of all, in proper and significant wordi 

L t not mean, nor farsoi^ht, nor at variance vrith common use 

r. and if it give a lucid account, also, as to circumstanoes, 

[V persons, occasions, places, and motives, and be dehvered, at 

I P^- the same time, in such a way that the judge may without 

dilSculiy comprehend what is said. 37. This eTcellence ia 

wholly disregarded liy most speakers, who, prepared for l' 

shouts of a multitude, whether suborned for the purpose 

collected by chance, cannot endure the silence of an attenti" 

auditory, and do nut think themselves eloquent unless 

Hhake the whole court with noise and vodferation ; they 

aider thut to state a matter calmly belongs only to every^li 

•unversation, and is in the power of even the most iUilerat 
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(, in truth, it is uncertain whether they will not or cannot 
^ , that of which they express Buoh easy contempt, 
{•iFor if they try every department of eloquence, they will 
A nothing more difficult than to say wiiat every one, when 

I he haa heard it, thinks that he himself nould have said ; and 

I bi thia leason, that he does nnt contemplate it as said with . 

^ability, but with truth ; but it is when an orator is thought to \ 
iBpeak truth that be speaks best. 39. But now, as if they had / 
fbund a wide field for themselves in their statement, they / 

■ assume an extravagant tone of voice iu this part of their 
speech, throw back their heads,* strike their elbow against 
their sides, and revei ii. every sort of combination of thoughts 

. and words ; while, what is monstrous, their delivery pleases, 

and their cause is not understood. But let me put an end to 

these animadversions, lest I should gain less favour by pre- 

Bcribing what is right than ill-will by censiuing what is wrong, 

40. Our statement will he sufficiently concise, if, in the 

> first place, we commence the eiposition of the case at tha 
point where it begins to concern the judge ; next, if we say 
nothing foreign to the cause ; and, lastly, if we retrench every- 
thing of which the absence will deduct nothing from the 
knowledge of the judge or the advantage of our client, 41. 
For there is often a brevity in parts, which nevertheless leaves 
the whole very long ; as, I came to the harbour; I beheld a 
veaset; I asked for how much it would take me; I agreed 
about the price; I aeitt on board; the anchor teai weighed; 
H>« looted our cable,-f and set sail. Here none of the 
phrases can be expressed with greater brevity ; yet it would 
bs BufGcient to say. / set sail from the harbour ; and whenever 
the event sufficiently indicates what has preceded it. we ought 
to be content with expressing that from which the rest is 
understood. 4Q, As I can easily say, therefore, I have a 
groiEn-up son, it is quite aupertluous for me to indulge in 
circumlocution, and say, Being desiroui of having children, I 
married a wife, I had a son born to me, I reared him, and 
have brought him vp to full age. Some of the Greek 
writers, accordingly, have distinguished a concise exposition, 

* Cerviixia repomml.'] Aa a sign of self-aatiafactioQ. So Cio. in 
Terr. iii. lO : Tamenat ptUamia ynlrOBum lv»ni i» ftoc crimitte arvi«1- 
lamjattaturam tt popuio k oe corona: i/aluram I Spalding. 
■ ~ ' " PR.] See the Epistle to TtTpho, Bsct. 3. 
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ttimiLtv. from a irw/ one, the first being free from eveiytfaii 
superfluous, wliile the other may possibly want something tl 
is necessary. 43, For myself, I make brevity consist, not 
Baying iesa, but in not saying more, than is necessary ; for 
to repetitions, and raunXayiai, and •xi^ivtm'Kiiyia.i, which sod 
writers on rhetoric desire to be avoided in a statement of fcoT 
I say nothing about thera. since such faults are to be shuaiM 
for other reasons than that of observing brevity. 

44. We must no less be on our guard, however, againf 
that obscurity which attends on those who abbreviate ev 
part too much ; and it is better that there should be someth 
superabundant in a statement than that anything should b 
wanting; for what is unnecessary is attended with wearine 
hut what is necessary is not withheld without danger. 45. 1 
must consequently avoid the conoiseuesa of Sallust, (thou 
in him it ia accounted a merit,) and all abruptness in ( 
language ; that which does not escape a reader who has leiai 
to re-examine, is perhaps lost altogether upon a mere auditoi 
who has no opportunity of hearing it repeated ; and a readffli 
besides, is generally a person of learning; wliilg a judge i 
often one whom the country sends to the courts* to give ) 
decision on what he can manage to understand 
perhaps everywhere, but especially in the statement of ikctq 
we ought to adhere to a judicious medium in our language 
and say just what is necessary, and what is enough, 
46. But by what is necessary I would not wish to be undel 
stood what is barely necessary to stale a fact; for brevity ou^ 
not to be wholly unadorned, or it becomes mere rudeness. Wfaa 
attmcts us, beguiles our attention ; the more agreeable a sto^ 
is, the less long it appears ; and a pleasant aud ea^ roa^ 
though it be of greater extent, fatigues us less than a shorte 
one Siat is rugged and unattractive. 47. Nor would 1 eve" 
have so much regard to brevity as not to wish that everythin 
■ should be inserted that can make the slaiemer 

■ I-adavrim.'] Dee«WiEof the ^rf»ce»,of which Augustus oonstituti 
four, end CaltguU added a fifth. Each of these coDBiated of a thousii 
or more juditet, who, na they were mostly angtiged in tilling the 
grounds, and came ieto the city ouly whou required to act asjudiA. 
were for the moat part rude and illiterate. These decaria were fc 
triale on public matters ; fur private oauaeB then were ' 
'' Spulding. 
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credible ; for one that is eveiy wa}' plain and curlailei] mnj be 
ealled not so much a statfmetit as a eoTiffisiim. There are also 
many etatements that are nenesaarily long from the nalure of 
the case, aud for attending to them, as I recommended above," 
the judge must be prepared by the conclusion of the exordium ; 
it then study, by every art in our power, to titke 
BOinething from the length and something from the tediousneas 
of our narrative. 4S. We shall make it somewhat less long, 
if we defer Buch particulars as we can to another part of our 
epeecb, not without specifying, however, what we defer : What 
motives he had /or killivg him, whom he took as oecotnplicei, 
hole he disposed his ambush, I shall relate when J offer mg 

'proofs. 49. Some particulars, too, may bo set aside, as it were, 
out of the course of the narrative : an expedient of which we 
have an example in Cicero: Fulcinius died; for many cir- 
cumstances that attended the event, I shall omit, as being 
unconnected teilh the cause. Division also lessens the 

~ tediousneas of a statement ; / shall relate vihat look place 
before the commencement of the affniT;\ I shall relate what 
occurred during the course of it; I shall relate what happened 
afterwards. 51). Thus tliere will appear rather lo be three 
short narratives than a single long one. Sometimes it will 
be proper to break our statements by a short interlocution : 
You have heard what occurred be/ore; hear now what 
followed. Thus the judge will be relieved at the conclusion 
of the first part, and will prepare himself for entering as it 
were upon a new subject. 51. But if, when all these artifices 
bave been tried, the detail of particulors will still extend to 

^ a great length, a kind of recapitulation at the end of each part 

' will not be without its advantage, such aa CiceroJ gives even 
in a short statement: Hitherto, Cresar, Qtiintus Ligarius is 
free from all blame ; he left his home not only for no war. but 
without there being even the least suspicion of war, etc. 

GS. As Ui credibility ia our statement, it will not be wanting, 
if we first consult our own judgment, so as to advance nothing 
contrary to nature ; and if. in addition, we assign causes and 
jSotiveB for the facts which we detail ; (L do not mean for all, 

•CI. »Bct. 78. 

f Aiite iptuia rii crratractun.'] Gveiy nfFBtr is said contrahi, wben it JM 
cnterod upon, and henoe eontradus is UEed for inititim. Spalding, 
% Fro Ligar. c 2. 
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bat for those about nliich there ia any question ;) and t 
~' we rupreaent our persons, at tho sime time, as of a characta 
in accordance with the facta which we wish to be believed a 
them ; a pereon accuied of thtft, for insLaoee, aa cooetoua ; 
adulter;/, 03 libidinous; o{ hoTaieide, aa rash ; or the contrarj'.i 
we are on the defence ; and we must do the same with reg 
to places, occasions, and similar particulars. 53. There iai 
a certain management of the narrative which gives it cri 
bility. as in plays and pantomimes ; for some tbin^ natural^ 
follow and attach themselves to others, so that, if you m^ 
the 6rst part of your statement judiciously, the judge himsel 
will understand wbat you are going to aay afterwards. 54. Nrf 
will it be without advantage if we scatter here and there souM 
^ seeds of proof, but so as not to forget that we are stating I 
series of facts and not of arguments. Occasionally, howevai 
we may even confirm what we advance with some degree 
proo^ but simple and short ; for example, iu a case of poisong 
ing, we may say, He was well when he drank, he fell a 
suddenly, and a blackness and gwelUng of the body immediatebf 
followed. G5. Preparatory remarks produce the same efiect« 
as when it i^ said that the accused was strong, armed, and «h 
his guard, in oppoiitioa to those who were weak, unarmed, an£ 
tiaauspectiag. Ou everything, indeed, of which we have to 
treat under the head of proof, as character, cause, place, time, 
itatrmnenl, oceasiati, we may touch in our statement of facts. . 
56. Sometimes, if these considerations fail us, we may evea 
confess that the charge, though true, is scarcely credible, but 
observe that it rausl be regarded on this account as a greater ^ 
atrocity; that we knaie not how il was commilted, or whjfi 
that we wonder at the occurrence, but roHl nevertheless prova 
the truth of il. 57. But the best of all preparations of thia' 
kind are those of which the intention is not apparent ; as iii 
Cicero every circumstance is most happily premised by whidt 
Clodivs may be proved lo hate lain in wait for Milo, and noT 
Milo for Clodiiis; but what iias the greatest effect is that 
most artful assumption of an air of simplicity : Milo having ■ 
6een in the senate-house that day, returned home as soon as iht 
senate broke up, changed his shoes and his dress, and wailed a 
short time, while Ma wife, as is usual, was getting ready. 
58. How well is Milo represented as having done nothing 
with premeditation, nothing with haste I This effect that 
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■later of eloquence produtea not only by the jircutn stances 
which he narrates, and by which he signifies Mi.o's delay and 
composed manner of departure, but by the familiar and ordi- 
nary worda which he uses, and his well concealed art in 
adopting them ; for if the partioulare had been stated in 
Other terms, they would have warned the judge, by their very 
Boand,* to be on his guard against the pleader. 5fl. To most 
people this passage appears lifeless, but it is hence manifest 
iiow wholly the art escaped the judae, when it is hardly 
bbserved even by a reader. " 

Such are the qualities that render a statement of faclscredi- 
?. 60. As to directions that we should avoid contradictions 
inconsistencies, if any one needs them, he will receive 
farther instruction in vain, though some writers on rhetoric 
introduce such matters into their works, imagining that they 
vere hidden from the world till they were sagaciously dis- 
covered by themselves 

61. To these three properties of a statement of facts some 
add magnificence, which they call /iryakovitTtla, but which is 
-neither appropriate to all pleadings, (for what place can 
language, raised above the ordinary level, have in most 
causes about private property, about loans of money. 
Jetting and hiring, and inierdicts",') nor is always bene- 
ficial, as is evident from the last esample from the speech for 
iMito. 

Q'i. Let us bear in mind, too, that there are many causes 
in which we have to confess, to excuse, to extenuate what we 
in all which cases magnificence of language ia utterly 
inadmissible. It is therefore no more our business, in making ' 
a. statement, to speak magtiijicently, than to speak dolefully, or j 
invidiously, ot gravely, ot agreeably, oT politely ; qualities which, 
though each is commendable in its proper place, are not tu be 
ligned, and as it were devoted, to this part peculiarly. 
03. That quality, also, which Theodectes assigns peculiarly 
the narrative of facts, desiring that it should be not only 
{^ificent but pleasing, is, though very suitable to that part 
of a speech, merely ooramoa to it with other parts. There are 
Bome, too, whu add clearness, or what the Greeks call nx^iia. 
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Nor will I deceive my reader si 
that Cicero * desires several qualilit 
for besides requiring it to be plain, and concise, and crediikt 
he would have ic »elj-evident, characieriitic, and luitabie to ti 
oecaiion. fiut everything in a speech ought to be in aoa 
degree characteristie and suitable to the occasion, as far as i 
" possililo. Self-evidence in a narrative, as far aa I understand di 
meaning of the term, is doubtless a great merit, (as what i 
true is uot iya\y to he told, but ought to a certain extent la 
make iteelf seen,) but it may surely be included under perapt 
ouity, whiah some, however, have even thought hurtful at times, 
because in some cases, they say, truth must be disguised. 
65. But this is an absurd observation ; for he who wishes to 
disguise trutii, wishes to relate what is false as if it were u 
and, in what he relates, he must still study that his statement 
may seem self-evident. 

66. But since we have come, by some chance as it were, to 
s more difficult kind of statements, let me say something on 
those cauitea in which the truth is against us ; in which case 
same have thought that the statement of facts should be 
omitted t Nothing, certainly, is easier than such om 
ciceptit be to forbear from pleading the cause altogether 
if, for some good reason, you undertake a cause of this sort, w 
art will there be in confessing by your silence that your cause '-A 
bad? unless yuu think that the judge will be ao senseless as to 
decide in favour of that which he knows that yon are unwiUing 
to tell him. 67. t do not dispute that as some things in a^ 
statement may be denied, others added, and others altered, ai 
likewise some may be suppressed ; but such only are to b( 
suppressed as we ought or are at liberty to suppress. This ia 
done sometimes for the sake of brevity, as when ne say, foe 
example. He answered what he thought proper. 

6S. Let us distinguish, therefore, tho different kinds of 
causes ; for in causes in which there is no question about ths 
charge, but only about a legal point, ne may, though th£ 
matter be against us, admit the truth : He took monegfrom a 
temple, but it was that of a private individual; and he hat, 
therefore not coiamilted sacrilege. He carried off a maiden f, 
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lel option • is not to be granled to her father. 69. He dii- 
\onovTed a well-liorv youth / and the gouth. on being dit- 
Vonoured, hung himself, yet the author of his dishonour is not to 
ie capitally punished as being the cause of his death, but is to 
pojf (en thousand seslerces,f the fine imposed on him mho is 
milly of such a crime. But in such canfesaiona Bometliiiig of 
the bad impreasioo laay be removed which the statement of 
onr opponent may have produced; aince even our slavea 
apeak apologetically concerning their ovm faults, 70, Some 
things, also, ne may palliate without assuming the tone of 
narrative : He did not, as our opponent alleges, enter the tempi* 
Jor the purpose of stealing, or watch for a favourable moment 
for eeeomplishing such object ; but, tempted by the opportunity, 
the absence of the guards, and the sight of money, which has 
iiigX an influence over human resolution, he yielded. But 
vhat has this to do with the question ? He transgressed, and 
became a thief? It is of no use to palliate an act of which we 
do not thrinkfrom the penalty. 71. Sometimes, too, we may 
seem even to condemn our own client ; addressing him, for ex- « 
ample, thus : Would yoa have me say that you were excited with 1 
wine ? That you feU into an error ? That you were led astray I 
in the darkness 7 • ji II this may perhaps be true ; but you have 1 
nevertheless dishonoured a free-bom person ; yoa must pay ten/ 
thousand sesterces. Sometimes, again, our cause may be 
guarded by a careful opening, and then fully fitatfid. 72. 
Every thing was adverse to the three bods who conspired to 
Vill dieir iather ; they had drawn lots, and bad entered their 
-father's chamber, at night, one after another, while he was 
Bleeping ; but, as none of them had the heart to kill him, 
tjiey confessed the whole matter to him when he awoke. 

* The woman on whom b. rape waa comniitted had the privilege of 
llioosing whether the ravisher should be put to death or marr; her j 
Imt the father had, by taw, oo choice in the caee. Gesner, To the 
vitiataram declioiu* there is an alluaion in the Diulogue de Orat. c 
' Sfi ; ooiiip. vii, 8, 4. Spalding. 

f Bj *tha Seatinian or Scautiaian low. Some other pasaagoa id 

ident write™ nee at Tarianoe with what Quintilian aaja about tho 

nouat of the Gng, aa is shown by Bach, Hiat. Juiiapr. Ram, ii. 2, 29. 

But the Ham>. amuunt Ib specified in the Dedonrntions attributed to 

Quintilian, 232 and STO. Spaiding. 

J Ninaum jitdm.] Spalding obaaryea that he has been unable to find 
tliia expreBsioo in any other author, and propoaes to read nmiiHt 
- - which is ■ oommoQ phrsM. 



. Yot if the father (who indeed divided his estate a 
them • flud defended them when accused of parricide) si 
plead thus. As to defence against the law, a charge ofparrk 
it brought against young men whose father is still alive, i 
appean on their behalf; andtogivearegularalatementaflhea 
therrfnTe.KOBld he superjluows. since the law tias na bearing on 
bill if you require a confession of my own misconduct, I was 
austere father, and a tenacious gyardian of that property teh 
would have been better managed by them; 74. and should then i 
serve that they were prompted to the act by youths whose fath 
were more indulgenf, but had nevertheless such feelings at ri 
proved by the fact that theu could not kill their father [ J 
that it would have been needless for them to take an oath to l 
him, if they had had the resolution to do so without it, nor hm 
there have been any need of a lot, had not each of them bi 
desirous to be exempted from the act ; all arguments of t3 
nature, such as they are. vrould find the minds of tbe audien 
more favourahly disposed to receive them, when softened 
the hrief defence otTered in the first proposition, 71 ~ 
when it is inquired whether a thing accvrred, or what sort 
thing occurred, how. though everything be against ua, can. 
avoid making a statement, if we adhere to what is due to t 
cause 7 The accuser has made his statement, and, not a 
fining himself to intipate how matters took place, baa add( 
much to our prejudice, and exaggerated it by his language ; b 
proofs have been brought ; his peroration has excited die judge 
and left tliem full of indignation ; they naturally wait to he 
ivhat will be advanced on our side. 76. If we advance nothin 
the judges must necessarily believe that whut our opponei 
has said really happened, and that it happened just as I 
presented it. What then, it may he asked, shall we tell th 
same story as our opponent ? If the question is about qualM 
(which is the next oonaidenitiou after that of fact is aettlea, 
we Inust tell the same story certainly, but not in the sar 

' This father hnd previouslj divided hU eetAt« among his aoua w! 
ilnttad sgainat hialife, and wben they were accuned of intended {HUrioi 
ly the fHther'a relationa, (ua is ingeuioualy oonjeotured by the int«rprol 
cullitig himself Turnebua,) who would suuieed to the estate if the to 
were proved piilty, the father himaelf appeared aa advotate for Id 
children on their triid. Spaldir\g, The structure of the passoge, ■ 
Its adda, in by no laeaca clear ; the won) ndjUitvr ie probably oarrupt 



i; 
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way ; we must aBsign other causes for actioDH, and give another 
view of them. 77. We may estennate Home things by the 
terros in which we speak of them ; luxury may he mentionert 
under the softer term of gaiely. avarice under that o( frugality, 
ftud earelemness under that oi good nature. A certain degree 
of favour, or at least of commiaeration, we may gain by our look, 
tone, or attitude. Acoafessionof itself will sometimes draw tears. 
As to those who are of a contrary opinion ahout a statement, 
I would willingly sak them whether they mean to justify, or 
not to jufltify, that which they do not mean to najrate? 78, For 
if they aeithar justify facts, nor make a statement of them, 
their whole cause will be betrayed ; but if they mean to offer a 

--■justification, it is surely necessary for them, for the most part, 
to state what they intend to justify. Why, then, should we not 
make a statement of that which may be refuted, and make it, 
indeed, with that very object? 79. Or what difference is 
there between 'proof and a siatement of facts, except that a 
statement is a connected exposition of that which is to be 
proved, and proof is & verification of that which has been 
stated? Let us consider, then, whether such a statement, in 
opposition to that of our opponent, ought not to be somewhat 
longer and more verbose than ordinary, by reason that we 
have to prepare the mind of the judge, and by reason of par- 
ticular arguments that we may introduce ; (I say paxlicular 
arguvients, and not a continued course of argumenlalion ;) and 
it will give great effect to our statement if we aSirm, from 
time to time, that we shall establish what we say ; that the 
Strength of our cause could not be lAown in the first exposition of 
it; Mature intreiU the judges to mail, suspend their opinions, 
and trust that tee shall make good our paint. Hf). Finally, we 

- must relate whatever can be related otherwise than our cidver- 
saTy has related it ; or, for the same reason,* exordia in such 
caoses may be thought superfluous, since what further purpose 
have they, than to render the judge more disposed to under- 
stand the cause ? But it is ndmitied that there is nowhere 
(treater use for them, than -where the mind of the judge is to 
be freed from some prepossession conceived against us. 

81. As to conjectural cauaes,t in which the question is 

* Jfo etjam,] Eandm d6 raiwam. Spalding. Thnt ia, on the sirpjio- 
•itlou that WB were to make no atntcniont. 

t Wheu the ■cciiaed doniei ttiat he is guilty u[ ti\B tac\, claM^Bi 
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about fact, the; do not so ofun require an expIanatioD of i 

point on which a decision is to be given, as of the cii 
stances from whicli a knoirledge of it is to be collected, 
the prosecutor will repreaeot those ciruumstanceB in ar ^ 
favourable light, tlie defendant must tfj to remove ll 
unfavourable impression produced by him; tbe circumstaooM 
must be laid before the ju<lge by tbe one in a dilTerent 
from that in which they are presented to bim by the ol 
82. But, it may be said, some arguments are strong i 
advanced in a body, but of less force nhen aeparated. Thift 
remark. I answer, does not apply to the question Whether mk 
. ought to make a ilalemenl, but hoiD we ought to make 
For what hinders us from accumulating a variety of 
in our statement, and to promise to produce moreV Ur ti 
divide our statement int« portions, to give proofs under ead 
portion as it is brought forward, and so proceed to what folbws' 
%'i. For I do not agree with those who think tliat we mol 
always relate matters in the order in which they occurred; '. 
consider rather that we ahould relate them in the order whic 
ia best for our cause. This may be effected by various 
fices ; for sometimes we may pretend that eometbing 
escaped our memory, with a view to introduce it into a f 
better suited to our purpose; sometimes we may quit 
proper order, and sssure tha judge that we shall afterward 
return to it, as the case will thus be rendered clearer; soms 
times, after relating a fact, we may subjoin the motives that 
preceded it ; 8<1. for there is no fixed law for a defence, or anjr 
invariable rule ; we must consider what is best adapted to tlut 
nature of the case, and to the occasion ; and must act as ia 
regard to a wound, which, according to its state, must eithac 
bo dressed at once, or. if the dressing can be delayed, must " 
bound up in the meanwhile. 85. Nor would I consider 
unlawful to repeat a thing several times, as Cicero has done 
his speech for Cluentiua ; a liberty which is not only allowed to be 
taken, but is sometimes even necessary, as in cases of extortion, 
and all such as art not at all complicated.* It is the part of' 
a fool, indeed, to be led by a superstitious regard for rules t» 



Bgniiut tiim, be will hardly make a atatement of it, unleu be 
tbe guUt upon some other party Titrmbva, 
* Comp. c. 1, McC 1i i c. 4, wot. 4. 
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act against the interest of bin cause.* 85. It is the practice to 
put the statement of facts before the proob, that the judge 
may not be igaoraot of the point about which the question is : 
and why, then, if every circumstance is to be established or 
refuted, is Dot every circumstance to be stated in our narrative ? 
for myself, as far as any account is to be made of my practice, 
I know that I used to adopt that method whenever the interest 
of any cause required it, and with the approbation, tijo, of men 
of experience, and of those who sat in judgment ; and in 
general, (a remark which I do not make from vanity, for there 
are many, with whom I was associated in pleading, who can 
contradict me if I speak falsely,) the duty of stating the case 
was assigned to me. UT. Yet 1 would not on that account say 
that we should not more frequently follow the order of facts. 
In some facts the order cannot be changed witbout impropriety; 
ae if we should say, fur example, that a woman had a child, and 
should afterwards say that the conceived; that a will was 
opened, and then that it was sealed ; and if, in speaking of such 
matters, you chance to mention Qrst that which happened laat, 
it is best; to make no allusion to that which happened Stat. 

_J>88. There are also at times fake Btatemeuts ;■!■ of which 
two kinds are introduced in the forum ; one, which depends on 
extrinsic support ; as Publius Clodius rested his cause on the 

~, testimony of witnesses, when he affirmed that he was at 
Interamna the night on which he committed a heinous crime 
at Rome ; the other, which must be supported by the ability of 
the pleader ; and this relies sometimes on a. mere assumption 
-of modestj in him, whence it appears to me to be called com- 
flexion! sometimes on a peculiar representation of the case. 

, 89. But, whichsoever of the two modes we adopt, our first core 
must be that what we invent, be possible ; next that it be in 
accordance with person, place, and tirae, and have a character 

- and order that are probable ; and, if it be practicable, our 
representation sliould be connected with sonieihing that is 
acknowledged to be true ; or be supported by some argument 
relative to the question ; for what is altogether sought from 
without the cause, is apt to betray the licence which we lake 
in in venting. ftO. We must be extremely watchful, too, that 
no two paflicniars (as often happens with tellers of fiction) 
■ Comp. c I, sect. 64, 6G : and o. 6, keot 7, 
+ Comp. lecb 10 

Til. 



contradict one another; (for some things may Boit very welli* 
with certiliu parts" of our case, and yet not agree with eaob 1*1 
other on the whole ;) and also that they be not at vaiia '" 
with what is acknowledged to be true ; it being a maiim e 
in the schools, that the complexion is not to ha sought &om \ 
-^■without the argument. 91. But both in the schools and in \ 
■^ the forum, the speaker ought to keep in mind, throughout the [ 
whole case, what he has invented, since what ia not true is apt I 
to be forgotten, and the common saying is just, that a liar | 
ought to have a good memory. 93. Let us conaider, also, that 
if the question be concerning an act of our own, we most ad- 
here to one particular statement; but if concerning the ai3t of 
another, we may bring it under a variety of suspicious aspects. 
In some schola'itia causes, however, in which it is supposed 
that a person under accusation does not answer to the questions 
put to him,+ liberty is granted to enumerate all the answers 
I that might have been given. 93. But let us remember tiiai 
f we are to feign only such things as are not liable to be dw 
proved by evidence ; and these are such as proceed only froi 
omi thoughts, of which we alone are conscious ; such « 
supposed to have been said by the dead, of whom n 
* ■will appear to refute them ; or by one who has t' 
interest with ourselves, for he will not contradict iia ; 
by our adversary, as in denying them he will gain r 
9i. As to imputed motives from dreams and superstitious fedfl 
ings, they have lost all credibility from the ease with whidl 
they are invented. 

Nor is it sufBcient to adopt a certain colour in our statement 
of facts, unless it preserve a consistency through the whole 
case ; especially as the only moda of establishing certain points 
lies in asseveration and persistence; 65. aa the parasite (who 
claims as his son a youth that had been three times disin< J 
herited J by a rich man, and allowed to return to him,) w'" 



I as disin< I 
lim,) wilq| 



• FarlOnu hliindianUa:'\ PaTtihm IB in the ablative . , . ._ 

inpartana : it(ra»dv,jit quaadam paria. Capperonier. "11 est deBchoBoi 
qui ae concilient BVec certainea parties.' Gedoijn. 

t When the subject ia such tLat the ncciued opposes an obslaData 
■ilenoe to ever; interrogatory, or is, for Bome reasuti, not allowsd to 
reply ; for thoueh no reply was introduced in auliolaBtic deelamationa 
Id gonernl, (see aect 28,) yat I do not auppoao that Quintilinn intenda' 
here to Bay this of all declamationi whatever, ^paiding. 

^ It ia to be understood that th* rich man had thrice pignifled 
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e some colour for asserting that poverty nas hia reason fn 
g the baj ; that the character of paraaito naa assiimei 
kbim merely because he had a son in that house, and tha, 
e innocent youth waa disinherited three times only because 
I waa not the son of the person who disinherited him, 
96. But unless he exhibit, throughout all his speech, the 
affection of a father, and that in the most ardent manner, 
ith the hatred of the rich man towards the youth, 
and his own fear for hira, as knowing that he will stay with the 
greatest danger in a bouse in which he is so detested, he will 
not escape the suspiciou of being a suborned claimant. 

97. It happens at times iu the declamationa of the schools, 
(I know not whether it can possibly happen in the forum,) that 
a both parties make the same allegations, and each supporta 
them on its own behalf; aa in thia cause ; 98. A wife informed 
her husband that her step-son had endeavoured to seduce her, 
and had appointed a lime and place for Iheir meeting ; the son, on 
his part, brought a similar charge against hia step-mother, only 
naming a different time and place; the father finds his Mn m 
the place tehich the viife had named, and his wife ia that 
which the son had named ; he divorced hia wife, and, a* 
she Mid nothing, disinherited his son. Nothing can he 
said on behalf of the young man, which may not also be 
said oa behalf of hia atep-motker. 99. 'What ia common, 
however, to both parties, will be atated ; and then, from 
■ the comparison of persons, from the order in which the infor- 
niationa were given, and from the ailence of the wife, wben 
divorced, ailments will be drawn. 100. Nor ought we to be 
ignorant that there are some cases which do not admit of any 
colouring, but are simply to be defended ;+ aa was that of the 
rich man, who lashed with a scourge the statue* of a poorer 

teaUon to disinherit hia bod, which the laws did not allow him to 

carry into eieeutiou. Meoce the aon is aaid in the text to be abtolutvt. 

or Bent back to his fathei's house. The rith man, thus repeatedly 
I diflappointed, Bufaorna a pnraBitD whom he had in hie houae to claitu 

tbs young man as hia own aon, hoping to get rid of him by that meaoa. 
I There ■were, in reality, ua laws with regard to disinheriting ; they wera 

aHiioDB of the achoolB. Spalding. 
rhen a persoE resta hia defence solely on the law. Spaldimg. 
ua Aacenfliua aptly iUuatmteB this paaaage by citing a. paasago 
iilus, Digeai. sir. 10, 27; "If the atatue of your father, 
>a his moniunent, has been injured by atonea thrown at it 



cased offl^ 
ilIiatiiHiIsi 
; bnthe y; 



roan, that was his enemy, and was in consequeDce accused of 
committing an insult, A pleader caimot Bay in palliatiiml 
of such an act that it was that of a Gensible maji ; but he | 
may pcrbape succeed in defending it &om penalty. 

101, But if part of a statement bo in our favour, and put 
•gainst ug, we must deliberate, acoording to the nature of thft 
case, whether we onglit to bloud those parts together, or beep' 
them distinct. If tbo facts which make against n * ' 
more nimierous, those which are in our favour will be orw- 
whelmed by thism. In such a case, then, it wiU be best tc 
divide them, and, after stating and confirming the circam 
stances that are favourable to us, to adopt against the rest suti 
remedies as we have already* specified. 102, If the facta is 
our favour be the more numerous, we may very well ui' 
them, that those which are adverse to ua, being placed ai 
were in the midst of our auxiliaries, may have less tan'A 
Neither the one nor the other, however, are to be expose^ 
undefended ; but we must take care to support such as favool 
us with proof, and add reasons why such as are against u 
not to be credited ; because, unless we make a distinctii 
is to be feared that the good may be polluted by the contami- 
nation of the evil. 

103. The following directions, too, are commonly given 
respecting the statement of lacts ; that no dii/regsiim is m b^' 
made from it ; that we are to address ourselves constantly to tJin 
judge ;t that we are to speak in no ckaraeter hit our oien ; and 
that we are to introduce no arffumentalion ; and some eveii 
add that we are iiot to attempt to eaicite the feelings. Thes^ 
precepts, doubtless, are to be in general observed ; or, I may 
say, never to be departed from, unless the nature of our causa 
obliges us to disregard them. lOi, In order that our stale- 
ment may be clear and concise, nothing can be so seldom 
justifiable in it as digression ; nor ought there ever to be any 
excejii such as is short, and of such a nature that we may seeni 
lo be hurried into it, out of our right course, by the strength of 

von DBnnot bring hd action ogaliiat the thrower of the stODes fag 
violotion of a sepulchre, but yon may for the injury done t« th* 
statue ; &s Laheo writes." Something aimilax ia mentioned bj Pan- 
ranias, vt . 1 1, in regard to the atatue of Theageaea an athlete. Spoiding,^ 

■ Sect. 6B, ieqq* 

+ C. 1, aeut 63, 
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ourfeelingB. lOS. Sach is that of Cicero* retpectitigtheniBf- 
lisge of Sasaia : Oh, incredible mickedness in a woman ! mieh ai 
\aa not been heard o/.in the tehole course of human life, except in 
thit one female ! Oh, unbridled and immoderate laaeivioiunesa ! 
Oh. vnparalleUd audacity I Nottohavefeared,if not the potter of 
the gods, or the opaiion of men, ai least that very night, andOuise 
KUptial torchet ! Not to have respected the threshold of the cham- 
ber, or the couch of her daughter, or the very viaUs themselves, the 
tdtneises of her former marriage ! lOQ. As to constantly ad- 
dressing die judge, a brief diversion of our speech from him 
Bometimea intimates a thing more concisely, and gives it more 
effect. On this point, accordingly, 1 hold the same opinion as 
I expressed respecting the exordium ; and I think the same 
with regard to the proaopopeia ; which, however, not only 
Serviua Sulpiciust has used in his defence of Aufidia, " That 
you mere languid leith sleep, should I suppose, or oppressed with 
a heavy lethargy ? " etc., bat Cicero himself, in speaking of the 
Bhip-maaters,!: (for that passage is a statement, of facts,) ex- 
claims, " For liberty to enter, you will give so miieh," etc. 
107. In his pleading for Cluentius,§ too, does not the conver- 
aation between Stalenus and Bulbus contribute greatly to the 
tapidity of the narrative, and to its credibility ? And that he 
may not be supposed to have fallen into this manner undesign- 
edly, (a supposition which is indeed wholly incredible with 
regard to euch au orator,) he recommends, in his Oratorical 
Partitions, II that the statement of facts should display agreeable^ 
MMS, something to excite surprise and eapectatioji, unexpected 
retulti, eonveraatiotis between different people, and all tkefeBliruji 
of the mind. 108. Continued argumentation, as I obsen-ed.lf 
we must never use in our statement of facts ; though we may 

■ Pro Cluent. e, C. 

+ BorviuB SuipioiuB, the friend of Cicero, a vary celebrated lawyer, 
u Baid to have epokcii in defence of Aufidia, not only here, but in 1. 1, 
22; and tluB maiea it the mora difficult to eipldn tL 1, 20, where a 
■peech of his agaiiMt Aufidia is mantioaed ; for we learn from i. 1, 
116, and 7, 30, that ihers were only three of his epeechea extant, and 
it u hardly credible that two of tQETO were on oppoaits sides ia the 
■ame came, Of Aufidiii'B ca«e wa find no mention in any other writer. 
Bptdding. 

X In Verr. V. 46. 

§ C. 2K. 

II C. 9, 

), loa. 
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introduce a single argument occBBioaaSlj, ea Cicero does u 
speech for Ligarius,* when he says that he had governud li 
province in auch a way aa made it expedient far him timt tbsitf 
should be peace. We may also introduce id our statement, ¥' 
if the subject requires, a short defence of our client's con- 
duct, or a reason for it : for we are not to state things ae a 
witness, but as an advocate. 109. The simple aceouut of t, 
fact may be such as this : Qaintus LigartM menl into Ajnt 
lieateiiavX-genefal with Caiui Oonsidim. But how does Cioi 
give it ? Quintus lAgarita, whert tliere w 
of war, went into Africa aa ILeutenant-general with Caiut Oai 
sidiiu. 110. Id another pkce,again,ZZe3«t out, nofonly ton. 
but not even upon the least suspicion afwarA When it was 
dent for him, too, in proceedit^ to state a fact, to say, i 
tus Ligariiu allowed hmiselj to be involved in no transaction, h 
adds, looking back to kit home, and being desirous to return to his 
friends. Thus what he stated he made credible by giving a rea^n 
for it, and made a strong impression, at the same time, on the 
feelings of his audience.^ 111. lam the more surprised at 
those, therefore, who think that we are not to touch the feel- 
ings in a statement of facts. If they mean, indeed, that we 
are not to work on them long, or as in the peroration, they are 
of the same opinion witb myself; for tediousness is to be 
avoided ; otherwise, why should I not move the judge while I 
am instructing him? 112. Why should I not secure, if 
possible, at the very opening of my case, the object which I 
am desirous to attain at the conclusion of it. especially aa I 
shall find his mind more manageable, when I come to prooM 
if it has previously been swayed by indignation or pity*! 
113. Does not Cicer0i5 in a very few words, touch all tb(__ 
feelings by describing the scourging of a Bonian cttizen, not 
only showing the condition of the sufferer, the place of the out- 
rage, the naturti of the infliction, but extolling the spirit with 
which he bore it? For he exhibits him as a man of great 
magnanimity, n' ' ' ........... 
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. and made no tupplication, but only exclaimed that he woi 
K "Boman citizen, to the disgrace of hia oppressor, and with con- 
fidence in the laws. 114. Has he DOt alao, through the 'wholo 
of his atatemeut, excited the greatest detestadon of the treat- 
ment of Philodamus,* and caused the tears of his audience to 
overdon at his punishment, not so much relating that thej 
wept, as exhibiting them weeping, the /other, that his son 
was to die, and the ton that his father wat to die? What 
more touching could any peroration present? 115, It la 
late, too, to bring the feelings, at the end of a speech, to 
bear on particulars which we have previously narrated with 
coolness ; the judge has become familiarized to them, and 
hears, without any excitement, that with which he was not 
moved when it was new to him ; aud it is difficult for us to 
change the temper of his mind when once it b setiJed. 
116. For my own part, (for I will not conceal my opinion, 
though that which I am going to se; rests rather upon 
experience than upon precepts,) 1 think that the statement of 
facts requires, as much as any part of a speech, to be adorned 
with all the attraciiuiie and grace of which it is susceptible. 
But it makes a great difference what the nature of the case 
which we state is. 117, In the smaller sort of cases, there- 
fore, such as private ones in general are, the garb of the 
Statement ought to be neat, aud, as it were close-iitting ; there 
should be the greatest care with regard to words, which, when we 
enlarge upon the common topics of morality.'!' are poured forth 
with rapidity, and particular expressions are often lost in ths 
profusion of language in which they are enveloped ; but here 
^ every word ought to be expressive, and, as ZenoX says, 
> tinctured with peculiar nffnijiealioti ; the style should be appa- 
^' rently artless, but as agreeable as possible; 118. there shouldbe 
no figures borrowed from poetry, and received on the authorilj 
of the ancients contrary to the simplicity of language, (for the 
diction should he as pure as possible,) but eucli only as lessen, 
tedium by variety, and relieve attention by change, so that we 
may not fall into similar terminations, similar phrases, and 
similar constructions ; for a statement has no other a1' 



• In Verr. i. 30. 
t C. i, fteut. 60. 

t ZcDO nf Cttium is doubtleas meant. Tliat lie wrote on I&agiug* 
■nd MmpoBltiuu ftppoBn from Diog. Loerti. vii. i, 30, 10. Spaldiae. 
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snd, if it be not recommoaded by such graces, must fail! 
please. 119. Nor is the judge in any part more attentive; i 
conseq^uenlly nothing that is eiprBBsea with effect is lost u 
him. Besides he 13 more inclined, I know not how, to 
what gratifies his ear, and is led by being pleased t 
persuaded. 

120. But when the cause ia of greater moment, it will l| 
proper to speak of heinous crimes in a tone of in\ 
of mournful occurrences iu one of pity ; not that the topics 
exciting the feeliogs may be exhausted, but that an outline q 
them, as it were, may be presented ; and that it m 
appear what the full picture of the case will be, Isi. Nd 
would I dissuade a speaker from reviving the strong feeling t[ 
the judge, when exhausted with attention, by some remar" 
especially if thrown in with brevity ; such, for instance, i 
this ; Tka servants of MU^j did what 6eenf one would I 
tuiiiheil his sereanti to do in suck cireumstancet ; or Oi 
perhaps, a little more boldly, as this :• The mother-in-law m 
ries hfr son-in-law, without auspices, without any to sanction 6 
union, andwith the most fatal omens. 133 As this practice \i 
adopted even in days when every speech ^as composed rath 
for use Chan for show and the judges were still more aoi 
how much more aplly may it be done now, when pleaaur 
made its way even into trials for life and fortune ? How far 
we ought to conform to this taste of our age, I will give mj 
opinion in another place.§ Meantime I allow that some coii-_ 
cession is to be made to it. 

123, AprobablerepresentationofcircuraBtances which appe 
to conduct the audience, as it were, to a view of the esse 
when subjoined lo what is really true, a powerful effect ; 
for example, aa the description given by Marcus CeeliusJ o 
Autonius.§ Theyjl findhim sunk in the sleep of drunkenQeBB^fl 

" Cic. pro Cluent. 0. 6. 

I Ballin and QesTier think that the preface to book viil. 
■Ibo viii. 3. S, fc^. Perhaps we may Boppoee an alluaion b 
Spaldrag. 

* See i a, 29, and VaL Mai. iv. 2 Rom. 7. 

i I have □□ doubt that thie was the CaiuB Antoniua who waa t] 
eollea^e of Cicam in the eonsulsliip, the UDcle of Murk Antony tl 
triumvir. That be was accused b; Cajlius, when u young man, wfffl 
know from many writers ; see da. pro Ceel. 0. 7 and 31. SpaUting. W 

" " aely the centurimB, who brought hjm newe of the approaoh oiM 
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xoring utitlt. tite whole force ofkia lungs, and repenting eructa- 
m on eruetation, while the most distmguisksd of his fernaU 
Btrmpanions ivere stretched across towards him from their severat 
couches, a'id the Test lying round in every direction : 1S4. who, 
however, heeoming aware of the approach of the enemy, at- 
tempted, half dead with terror, to ateaken Antonius; they caUed 
him alovd by rtame to »o purpose ; they raised his head ; one 
vohiapered gentle sounds irUo his ear ; another struck him fordbl'^ 
•aith her hand; buX when at length he became eonseiom of the voiee 
and touch of each, he only threw his arms round the neck of her 
AcU was Tiext to him ; he could neither sleep after being rmwed, 
HOT keep awaleefrom the effects of drunketmesa ; but was tMsed 
about, half asleep and half awake, in the hands of centurions and 
hitrUits. Than this description nothing could be imagined more 
probable; nothing offered as a greater subject of reproach; 
nothing exhibited more vividly 

125. Not can I omit to remark how much credit the avlhority 
: of the speaker gives to his statement ; an authority which we 
ought to secure chiefly by our general conduct, but also by our 
style of oratory ; since the more grave and serious it is, the 
more weight it must give to our assertioos. 1126. We must 
^ especially avoid, therefore, in this part of our speech, all 
suspicion of artifice, (for nowhere is the jud^e more on faia 
gutud,) BO that nothing may appear fictitious or studied, but 
that all may be thought to emanate rather from the cause than 
from the advocate. 127. But this manner our modern pleaders 
cannot tolerate ; we think that our art is lost if it is not seen, 
whereas art, if it is seen, ceases to be art. We doat upon 
praise, and think it the great object of our labour ; and thus 
betray to the judges what we wish to display to the by- 
standers. 

138. There is also a sort of repetition of the statement, 
which is called by the Greeks iTiSiiyn'"( '■ a thing more com- 
mon iu school declamations than in tbe forum. It was intro- 
duced with this object, that, as the statement of facts ought to 
' be brief, the case might afterwards be set forth more fully and 
with more embellishment, in order to move indignation or 
pity. To this ractice I think that we should have recourse 
but seldom, and never so as to repeat the whole order of 
circumstances ; for we may effect the same object by recurring 
10 particulars here and there. Let him, however, that Bhall 
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determine on such repetition, touch but lightly on facts in 
Btatement, and, contenting himself with relating what kaa been 
dofte. promise to explain more fall<^ how it was done in the 
the proper place. 

Ili9. As to the eommencemmt of a statement of facts, some I 
think that it ought to be made with reference to some charao- 1 
ter, whom, if he is oo our side, we are lo extol, and, if adverse 1 
to us, to attack. This cerlainlj is a very common mode of j 
proceeding, because on each side there are persona between I 
whom the dispute ties. 130. But they may sometimes ba 
introduced with descriptive circumstances, when such a course ' 
is likely to be advantageous; as,* Aulw Cluentiut Htdi'Uus, ' 
judges, was the father of my client, a man icho held thi 
highest position, not ofdy in. the municipal town of Larinum, in 
ivhith he was born, but in aU ^at country and neighbourhood, 
for his merit, repufafion, and respectability of birth ; aometimea 
Tithout them : as, when Quintus lAgariua had set out,t etc. 
131. Sometimes, however, we may commence with a fact, as 
Cicero in hb speech for Tullius :J Marcus TuUius possesses an 
estate inherited from his father in the territory of Thurium ; or 
as Demosthenes § in behalf of Ctesiphon : For the Phoeian 
war having broken out, etc. 133. As to the end of the Btate- 
ment, it is a matter of dispute with those who think that the 
statement itself should be brought down to the point where the 
question arises :|| as,^ These things having thus happened. Pub- 
liws DoUabeUa the prator published an edict, as is customary 
with regard to violmee and men appearing in arms, without any 
ewception, only that ^butius should reinstate Caana in tht 
plaee from which he had expelled him. He said that he had 
reinstated him. A ST^n of money was deposited ; and it is eonr 
eemirig this deposit that you must decide. This caa always be 
done on the side of the prosecutor, hut not always on that of 
the defendant. 

• Cio. Pro Cluent. c £>. 
+ Cio. pro Ligar. o. 1. 
t A fn^ment of a, lost speech. Another fngment of i( ie g^van, ll 
IS, SI. What TulliuB it wns ia imoertauL 
S Fro Coron. p. 230, ed. Beiak 

tComp. 0. 4, Beet. 2. 
Cio. pn Cndn. a. 8. 
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CHAPTER III. 

)f digTBBiiona or aieHTBiona immediately after the Btatement, S 1 — 3. 
Hot ftlwBja nnraiaoaahla, 4-^. Some prepnjation often neceasw^ 
before proceediog to proof, 9 — II. DigraasioDB may be made in 
any part of a apeecb, but thoae id the middle eliould he shorty 
la— 17. 

, In the order of things the confirmation follows the 
itatement ; for we must prove what we slated only that it 
might be proved. But before I proceed to treat of this part, I 
bust make a fen observations oq the opinions of certain 
ihetoricians. 

is the custom of most speakers, when the order of facta is 
set forth, to make a digression to some pleasing and attractivo 
moral topic, so as to secure as much favourable attention as 
possible &om the audience. S. This practice had its rise in 
the declamatory ostentation of the schools, and passed from 
thence into the forum, after causes began to be pleaded not to 
benefit the parties going to law, bat to enable the advocates 
to make a display ; from apprehension, I suppose, that if the 
Btabbornuess of argument should immediately follow the dry 
conciseness of narrative, (such as is often necessary,) and tha 
gratification of eloquent diction should be too long withheld, 
tiieir whole oration would appear cold and repulsive. 3. To 
this custom there is tliia objection, that the speakers indalga 
in it without making due distinction of causes, and what par- 
ticular causes require, hut as if such displays of eloquence were 
slwaya expedient or even necessary ; and in consequence they 
force into their digression matters taken from other parts to 
whiuh they properly belong ; so that many things must either 
be said over again, or, as they have been said in a place to 
vhich they had no right, cannot he said in their own. 4. I 
admit, however, that this sort of excursion may he advan- 
tageously introduced, not only after the statement of the case, 
but efler the different questions in it, altogether or sometimes 
aeverally, when the subject requires or at least permits it ; and I 
think that a speech is by such means greatly set off and em- 
bellished; provided that the dissertation aptly follows and 
adheres to wbat precedes, and is not forced in like a, wedge, 
eeparating wbat was naturally united. 5. For no part of a 
' ipeech ought to he more closely attached to any other part. 
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tbaa the proof is to the statement ; unless indeed the 
gression be intended either as the end of the statemeat or 
the b(^nning of the proof. There wilt therefore sometii 
be room for it ; for instance, if our statement, tovtarda thei 
elusion, contains something very heinous, we may enlarge upon! 
it, as if our indignniion, like our breath, must necessanlj hsie 
vent. 6. This however ought to be done only when the matter \ 
does not admit of doubt ; else it is of more importance to 
your charge true than atrocious ; because the enormity of 
accusutioB is in favour of the accused as long as it remd 
unproved, for belief in the comtnission of a heinous crimel 
extremely difficult, 7. A digression may also be made 
advantage, if, for esnmple, when you have spoken of ser 
rendered to (he opposite party, you proceed to inveigh ags 
ingratitude ; or if, when you have set forth a variety of c^ 
in your statement, you show bow much danger in conseque 
threatens yourself. 3. But all these must be signified brie 
for the judge, when he has learned the order of the facts, 
impatient for the proof of them, and desires as eooa as possib 
to settle his opinion. You must be cautious, also, that your 
exposition of the case be not forgotten, through the attention 
of the judge being turned to something else, or &tigued with 
useless delay. 

9. But though such digression is not always a necessary 
sequel to a statement of facts, it is yet frequently a useful 
preparation for the consideration of the question ; for instance, 
if the case appears, at first sight, unfavourable to 
have to uphold a severe law ; if we enforce penal inflictic 
as there will then be room, as it were, for a second exordii 
to prepare the judge for our proofs, or to soothe or e 
and this may be done the more freely and forcibly in this place, 
as the case is already known to him. 10. With these lenitivea, 
BO to speak, we may soften whatever is offensively hard in our 
statement, that the ears of the judge may the more readiljr 
admit what we may have to say afterwards, and that he me 
not be averse to concede us justice ;* for judges are not ea '' 
convinced of anything against their will. II, On these 
casions, however, the disposition of the judge must also 
ascertained, that we may know whether he is more inclined 
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law or to equity ; for according to his inclination our repre- 
sentAtions will be more or less necessary. 

The aame subject ma; also serve aa a kind of peroration 
after the question. 12. This part the Greeks call the ^agix. 
^afii : the Latins the egressia or egressio. But such Balfies, 
as J remarked.* are of several kicda, and may be directed to 
different sutfjects from anj part of the cause ; as euUigies of 
men and placet, deaeripliang of countries, recitals of occurmncet 
true or ftctitiott^.f 13. Of which sort, in the pleadings of 
Cicero against Verres, are the jiTaUes of Sieily, and the rape of 
Proserpine ;i in his speech for Caiua Cornelius,* the well- 
knoum celebration of the merits of Cneius Potnpey, which the 
divine orator, as if the course of his pleading had been sus- 
pended at the very name of the heroic leader, suddenly turns 
aside to pronounce, breaking away from the matter on which 
he had entered. 

> 14. As to tlie definition of the vaihi^atis, it is, in my 
opinion, a dissertation on any eubjeet rdaiing to the interest of the 
eaute, digressing from the order of facts. I do not see, therefore, 
why they assign it to that part of aspeech, above all others, which 
immediately follows the statement of the case, any more than 
why they think that name belongs to a digression only when 
Bomething is to be stated in it, aa a speech may swerve from 
the right path in so many ways. 15. For whatever goes 
bejTond those five parts of a speech which we have specified,|| 

> is a digression, whether it he an expression of indignatvm, pity, 
detestation, reproach, apology, conciliation, or reply to invective.^ 

. Similarly digressive is everything that does not lie within the 
qnwtion ; all amplifieati/yn, eMenuation, and excitement of the 

• Sect. 4. 

t C. 2, § 19. 

t m. 7. 27. 

g Of thit Bpeeoh only some rragmenta remnin, wliioh have boen pre- 
•MTOd witb the ooramentary of ABconiua I'ediiuiua. "Caiua CornaliiiB," 
••JB AwoniuB, "when tribune of the people, after incurring the dia- 
plesBure of the eenate by the propoanl of certain laws, propoaed 
another law by whicL ao one wu to be rolEased from legal obligations 
eioept with tlie aauotion of the people ; & law intended to weaken tha 
antbority of the senate." Spalding. 

U 8«. iU. fi, 1. 

^ Malalictonim refulalio.i Since miUedicta have no proper oonneiion 
wiUi the matter iu question. Su Cio. pro Cluent. o. 23. Box — ^aid — 
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pomons ; all those moral obaervationa concerning luxury, ow-l 
riee, rdiffum, duty, which* contribute so much to the agraeablfr 1 
ness and ornament of a speech, but which, however, as thej I 
are attached to cognate subjects, and naturally cohere with them, 1 
do not appear to be digressions. 16. But there are numbersoS 1 
remarks introduced into matters that have no connexion nilh | 
them, remarks by which the judge is excited, admonished, ap- 
peased, intreated, or commended, Instances of them are innu- I 
raerable; some we cany with us ready prepared ; some we utter 
on the spur of the moment, or from necessity ; if, for instance, 
anything extraordinary occurs while we are speaking, as an 
interruption, the sudden arrival of any person, or a disturbance; 
17. From such a cause Cicero was obliged to make a digression 
in his exordium, when he was speaking for Milo, as appears 
from the short 8peech+ which he pronounced on the occasion. 
But he that prepares something to precede the question, and 
he that adds something to his proofs as in support of them, 
may make a somewhat longer digression. He, however, who 
makes a sally from the middle of his speech, ought soon to 
return to the point from which he started. 
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reroarta on them, 5—9. 

1. There are some writers who place the jaroposili 
after the statement of facta, aa a division of a speech 
any matter for judgroent.§ To this notion I have alrea 
replied. In my opinion the commencement of any proof 
fropoaitiim, which may be advanced not only in slating the 
principal question, but sometimes even to introduce particular 

* It ia to bs obeerved Vbat I read ea nuurimf vmc jucKudam et «ma- 
tan /ociunt orationem, with ItoUin. In Spalding's and other texts the 
qua is omitted. 

+ OraliunailA.'] Thia waa the speech that he really delivered on 
behalf ot Milo. and which was eitant in the time of Aaconina Pedionu), 
having been takeu down on the ocORSioQ. The more elaborate speechi 
which WB now have, was never delivered. 

t Seeiii. fl, B; 11, 27. 

5 Judicialia ■materia.'l OmtimtM, qua verKtnr in gmart judi 
Capperoniar. 

11 UL 0, 2. 
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it^inenta, especially those which are called iTrj^Hf^^ara.* 
. Bnt I shall non speak of the forraerf kind. It is uot 
IwayB necessary to use it ; for sometimea what the point in 
_ueation ia, is sufficiently manifest without any proposition 
ivhatever ; for instance, if the atatemeiita of facts euds where 
he question begins ; so that that which in argumoats is com- 
bionly the recapitulation,^ is sometimea immediately subjaiued 
to the statement of the case ; These things § occurred, judges, 
at I have related them ; the lier-in-wait was cut off ; violence 
overcome by molenee ; or rather audacity was ^dued by 
Valoar. S. But at times it ia extremely useful ; eapecially 
vhen the fact cannot be denied, and the question ia about the 
jjefinition : as, in pleading for him who took the money of a 
private person from a temple, you would say, The coimderation 
u dfiout sacrilege ; it is concerning sacrilege that you have to 
demde; bo that the judge may understand that his only duty is 
'to ascertain Khether that which is charged agaimt the aceuted 
n taorilege. 4. It is also of use in causes that are obscure or 
complex, not only that tliey may be rendered more lucid, but 
lally, that they may be more striking. A propo- 
rtion will produce this effect, if there be immediately sub- 
joined to it something that may support our pleading: as, 
A law has been made expressly, tAot whatever foreigner mounts 
the wall is to be punished with death; that you are ajoreignef 
u emrtain; that you mowited the vtaU there ig no doubt; 
vkat remains, th^i, but that you undergo the penalty f For 
sncli a proposition enforces a confession from the opposite 
party, and prevents, in a great meaaure, delay in giving judg- 
ment, not only explaining the question, but supporting it. 

6. Proposttiona are single, douhU, or complex, ; a distinction 
vhich resulta from more than one cause ; for several charges 
>niay bo combined, as when Socrates was accused of eornipt 
»np the youth and introducing new superstitions ; or one charge 
may be established by several proofs, as when it was alleged 
against jEschiues that he had noted dishonestly in his em- 

' See T. 14, 14. 

IS the principal qnestJon, ar ilait of the oaiua. 



t 5umnia eiiUetui,] 'AvanfaXaiuvic, FHhaM. In Sieaeh " 
pituliLtion." Cappertmier. 
I Cio. pw MiL e. Jl. 
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boas^r, beeaiue he had spoken, /altdy; beeaute he had 
nothing in conformity leith the directioiu given him : beea*a» j 
hadtarried ; becauiie he had accepted presenlg. 6. The defence : 
also contain seTeral propoaitiona ; as, in an action to n 
debt it may be said, Yon have no right demand it ; fo 
not in your jwirer to become an agent,-* nor had he, in whm 
name you, act, a right to have an agent ; nor are you the heir i ' 
kimjrom whom I am $aid to have borrowed ; nor was I indtbu 
to him. 7. SucbexsmpleBmaybemultipliedat pleasure; but iti 
sufficient to have pointed oat that such is the case. If the 
allegations are stated singly, with proofs subjoined, they are 
' many distinct proposidons ; if they are combined, they cone 
under the head of partitioa.t 

8. A proposition is Bometimes, also, entirely bare, as ie 

fenerally the case in conjectural causea : / aecuse of viurdir: 
elwrge with theft ; eometimea it is accompanied with a reason ; 
as, Caius ComeliusX has been guilty of treason against the dig- 
nity of the tribunate ; for he hinwelf. when tribune of the people, 
read hit own law before the public assembly.^ The proposition 
which we bring forward, too, is sometimes our own ; aa, / ao- 
cu»e this man of adultery ; sometimes that of our adversary ; aa. 
The charge agaimt me i$ that of adultery ; sometimes affecting 
both parties ; as. The question between my opponent and me is, 
which of the two is the nearer of kin to a person who has died in- 
testate. Sometimes, moreoTer, we may couple opposite propo- 
sitiona ; aa, I say thus, nty adversary thu». 

9. There is a way of speaking which has, at times, the force 
of a proposition, thoufjh it is in reality not one; when, after 
having made our statement of facts, we add. It is upon thesa 
points that you are to decide; this being a kind of adc 
nition to the judge to direct his attention more earnestly ' 
the case, and, being roused as by a touch, to observe that 
statement is ended and the proof commenced ; so that, as 

* pToeuratori libi ate tvm iicutC,] He that waa i«/amid notaiTu ik 
not be B ■procnralor. Tumebua. 

f Pfti-titioD, with QuintiliBn, in not properly a portion of tbe pleai 
but an nppeudix to the proufa, or preparation for them. See tbs oi 
oliapter. Capp(ron«r. 

I C. 3, aeet. 13. 

% Contrarj to the custom, which was, that the prceco should r 
UiB law, the ii-riba auppljiuy hiiu with the wordi. Timeb'M. 
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mter upon the establishment of our ttllegations, he may com- 
«, as it were, a new stage of listening. 



CHAPTER V. 



mBtter gtnerallj uasful, § I — 3. When it should bs 
omitted, i—3. EiamplBs from Cicero, 10—13. As to ilala o( 
GOQJectiire and quality, 13 — IT- Artificea that may be uaed, 18 — 
21. Utility of partition, and tha [.roper qualitiea of it^ 22— 28, 

1, Partition is the enumeration, according to their order,* 
our own propositions, or those of our adversary, or hoth ; an 
nmeration whiuh some think that we should always make, 
because, by its aid, the cause is rendered clearer, and the judge 
iDore observant and attentive, if he knows exactly on what poiut 
speaking, and on what points we intenil to fipeak after- 
wards, a. Some, on the other hand, think it dangerous to a 
speaker, for two reasons : that some things, on which we promise 
tospeak, may escape our memory, and others, which we may have 
omitted in our specification, may occur to ua ; but nothing of this 
kind can happen except to one who is utterly delict ent inability, or 
-one who brings to his pleading nothing settled or premeditated. 
3. Otherwise, what method is so plain and clear as that of a 
proper division of our matter ? for it follows nature as a guide, 
so as to be the greatest aid to the memory, to prevent us from 
Miaying from oar proposed course in speaking. I cannot, 
^erefore, agree with those who tliiuk that our partition should 
not exceed three propositions. Doubtless, if it be too multi- 
ftriouB, it win escape the recollection of the judge, and 
C*erplei hia attention ; but it is not to be confined, as by a 
kw, to this or that number, when a came may possibly requira 
more. 

1 4. There are other reasons why we should not always adopt 
a partition ; first, because most observations please better when 
thev appear to be conceived on the moment, and not to be 
brought from home, but to spring from the subject itself as we 
ittre discussing it; and hence the common espreasLons, I hrtd 
Wflxx' forgotten. It had escaped me, Yoa aptly remind tiir, 
9 BQotlter; not 
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are by no means ill receiveii. If you lay down your conrse » 
proof be fore- hand, all pleasure of novelty is cut off fromihil 
sequel of your speenh. 5. Sometimes, too, the judge must ' 
misled, and wrought upon by various artificer, that be □ 
suppose something else to be intended than what is really n 
object. A proposition ie sometimes startling, and a judg 
if he sees it prematurely, dreads it as a patient dreads it 
surgeon's instrament before an operation is performed ; but i 
without any proposition being advanced before-hand, our obaa 
vations come upon him when off hia guard, and penetrate H 
mind, without any warning, when wrapt up, as it were, i 
itself, they will make him believe that which be would ban 
distrusted if we bad advanced it at first. 8. Occasionally 
too, we should avoid not only the distinction of questions, tatf 
tbe mention of them altogether ; the judge should have )M 
feelings strongly moved, and his attention diverted ; for to 
instruct is not the only duty of an orator ; the power of elo- 
quence is best shovm in producing excitement But, to suok 
an effect, that minute carefulness in division, scrupulous^, 
separated into parts,* at a time when we should endeavour tl 
deprive the judge of tbe power of deciding against us, 
directly opposed, T. Are not arguments, also, that are light a) 
weak when detached, often of great force in a body ? Sud 
argtimenta, accordingly, should rather be collected in a masB^' 
and we should make a sally with them, as it were, upon tfas 
Judge ; an expedient which should rarely, however, be adopted^ 
and only in case of necessity, when reasoning forces us to that 
which seems contrary tfl reasoning, t 8< In addition, it is to 
be considered that there is, in every division of a case. somA 
one point of more importance than the rest, and when tbs 
judge has become acquainted with it, he is apt to disdain other 
{loiijts as requiring no notice. Consequently, if more chargev 
than one are to be established or overthrown, a partition ij 
both advantageous and agreeable ; in order that what we b&vQ 
to say on eacii head may dietinctly be shown ; but if we ha« 

■ Tenuit iUa tt icniyuftai in fartit tecla diviitaaU diligenlia.'\ Si 
is tho readiog of Spalding, who observea that all the msnuscripts, 
kll ediCioDB before that of Badiua Ascennius, hate gecta, Ca|'P«i 
■nd moBt of the later editors, ba.Te adopted latie fram Badiua. 
di&jimtia a an eipreMiUD with which we can hnrdl; leel content, bufa 
as Kpalding aaka, if you read itdix, what will you do w'*'- ' — -■ ■ 

t Cmnp. a. 2, sect. 86. 
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SDmbat one charge by various arguments, it is neudluba 
'^us, if }'ciu sbould make such a division as this, I nhail 
that the aecused,/or ivhom I plead, w not of such a character 
U he (ran be thought to kaee committed murder ; I shall »hov! 
he had no motive for committing murder ; I sliaU show that 
the lime the murder was committed he aa» beyond the sea, 
11 that you might prove before that which you place last, must 
uiecessarilj appear useless : 1 0. for thejudge ia tinxious to come 
>1o the strongest point of all ; and if he is of a patient temper, 
he will silently hold the advocate bound to adhere ia his 
stated division, or, if he be pressed with business, or be a man 
of some dignity, or of rude manners, will call upon him, with 
some reproachful remark, to adhere to it. 11. Some have 
been found, accordingly, to disapprove of Cicero's partition in 
bis speech for Clueutius, where he promises, first of all, that 
ha will show that no man vias ever brought to judgment fot 
greeOer orimes, or on stronger evidence, than Oppianicus: next, 
that Uie preliminary inqviriea* were conducted by those veryjudget 
by whom he teas condemned ; lastly, that the judgment was infiu- 
meed by momy, not on the aide of Cluentiut, but by the opposite 
party; such a division being needless, because, if the third point 
could be proved, there was no necessity for introducing the 
first or second. 12. On the other hand, no one will be so 
unjust or foolish aa not to admit that Cicero adopted ao excel- 
lent division in his pleadiog forMureena: I perceive, judges, 
that of the whole accusation there are three heads ; one concerned 
with censure of my client's morals ; another with his competition 
for honours ; and a third with charges agaimt him for bribery ; 
for he thus exhibits the cause with the utmost clearness, and 
does not render one head useless by another. 

13. Most nriters also hesitate respecting the following mode 
of defence : Jf I killed the man, I killed him justly; but 
' I did not kill kim;\ for "to what purpose," it is asked, 
f " 13 the first proposition, if the second can be proved? they 
I are at variance with one another, and while we advance both, 
credit is given to neither." This is indeed partly true ; as we 
ought to rest on the second only, provided it be incontro- 
vertible. 14. But if we have any apprehension as to the 

• Frteiitdida.'] See book v. a I and 2, and Smith's Dirt, of Gr. aai 
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■tronger. we raaj very well uae the support of both ; fordW 
ferent judges are moved by differeot arguments ; and ' 
believes that the deed was done, may thJDk it just ; wltile 
nill not allow it tu be just, will perhaps feel conTiiiced thoiu 
was not (lone. An unerring hand may be content with Ml 
javelin, but, by an uncertain baud, several should be thrown, in 
order that chance may have its influence. 15. Cicero, i| 
defending Milo, shows admirably, in the first place, d 
Clodius was a. lier in-waic, and then adds, superabundantly 
it were, that even if he had not been so. a citizen of aa 
a character might have been slain with great merit B 
honour on the part of the slayer. 16. Yet I ivould i 
altogether condemn that order which I just now mentioned 
because some arguments, though hard in themselves, may j 
be of use to soften others that are to follow. The comax 
saying, that im must ask more than v)kat is jitst i 
to get what isJTist,f is not without foundation in 
IT. No one, however, is to take it in such a sense as to snppow 
that everything may be attempted ; for the Greeks very wisef 
instruct us that what cannot be aceomplishedought not to be triet 
Bnt whenever ne adopt that double mode of defence of wL' 
I am speaking, we ought to make it our object to draw fi 
the first head confirmation for the second ; for he who mi_ 
even have confessed without danger, may appear'to have i 
motive for speaking falsely when he denies. 

IS. We must also take good care, whenever we suspect tl 
the judge desires some other proof than that whieh we are i 
vancing, to promise that we will fully and speedily afford hi 
satisfaction on the point; especially if it afiects onr client! 
honour. 19. But it frequently happens that a cause, in itse 
far from honourable, is supported by the letter of the law ; am 
in this case, that the judges may not listen withunwillingnessi 
disapprobation, they must be often reminded that the vindia 
tion of the integrity and honour of our client aitl /allow 
that they have hut to wait a little, and allow us to procM 
ill order, 20. We may pretend also, occasionally, to aW 
some things against the wish of our client, as Cicero doei 

• Sect. 13, 

t Sae Ernsmus, Chiliad, ii. 8, 26, who thinla that the saying ^ 
originall; used of people offering gooda for Bula, 
i Diog. Laert, I 70, 
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n his speech for Cluentiua, in regard to the law respecting 
he duties of judges ;* sometimea we maj stop, as if we were 
interrupted by our clieat ; sometimes we may address our 
selves to hira, and entreat him to allow us to take our 
own course. 31. Thus we shall gradually make an im- 
pression on the mind of thejudge; who, while he trusts that 
the honour of our client is going to be vindicated, will listen 
icith less reluctance to our more startling arguments ; and, 
when he has received some impression from these, the main- 
tenance of our client's honour will be the easier for ua. Thus 
the two points will support each other ; and the judge, trusting 
to our Yindication of character, will be more attentive to the 
point of law, and, the point of law being established, will be 
more disposed to listen te our vindication of character. 

22. But though partition is not always necessary, or even 
advantflgeoua, yet, when it is seasonably adopted, it contributes 
great lucidity and a^eeableness to a speech ; for it not only 
causes what is stated to become clearer, by drawing certain 
particulara out of the crowd, as it were, and placing tbem full 
m the sight of the judges, but relieves the attention by fixing 
ft definite termination to certain ports, aa distances on a road, 
marked by inscribed stones, appear greatly to diminish the 
fatigue of travellers. 23. For it is a gratification to learn the 
measure of the labour which we have acomplished ; and to 
know how much remains, encourages us to proceed with greater 
Bpirit to tlie conclusion ; nothing, indeed, need seem long, 
when it is understood where the end is. 24. It waa not without . 

* justice that Quintus Hortensius gained great praise for his 
exactness in division ; though Cicero{ sometimes gently 
laughs at his partitions as being counted upon his fingers ; 
for, as there is moderation requisite in gesture,* so we should, 
even with greater reason, avoid a too precise, and, aa it were, 
jointed, division of our matter. 25. Minute sections, which, 

• instead of being members, are bits, detract greatly from the 

• This law, observea GsBner, reepeoting the bribery of judges, was 
diTBetod agaiuet the Benators, and Cluentiua might bava defended 
himsBlf from the abargo of bribery by saying that be was not a aeautor. 

t Cie. Brut, o, BS ; pro Quintio, o. 10 ; Divinat, in CcbcU. c. 14, where 
he sayg membra dirideiv copeiTi (Hoi*teueiua) li i« diyiiu tuii lingtilat 
paHa soM'H coiMiiiuer!. 

X This touch <m gesture is iu olluaioa to Hartanaius'B eounting oa 
;lua tagea. -folding. 
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weight of a speech 
Buch (liatinctiou, a 



aad those who are eager for the praise 
) apt, that they may be thought to ' 
"sions, to introduce what is n 
t asunder what is naturally uc 
they make their parts, not so much more in number, a 
in bulk ; and, after a thousand partitions, fall iutu that yi 
obsouritf against which partition was invented. 

S6. The proposition of a cause, whether divided or ain^ 
ought, whenever it can be introduced with advantage, to h 
above ail, plain and clear ; (for what cau he more diagracel 
than to make that obscure which is adopted for no other pi 
pose than that other parts may not be obsmre ?) and it ab 
also be brief, and not loaded even with a single uselesB <n 
for we must remember that we have not to show what we I 
saying, hut what we are going to suy. ST. We must 
cautious, too, that nothing may be deficient in it, and not 
redundant. The most frequent cause of redundancy is, i 
wo divide into species what it would bo sufficient to divi 
into genera ; or when, after mentioniiig the genus, we i 
species to it, as if we should speak of virtue, justice, temperati 
whenjustice and temperance are but species of virtue. 

as. The first step in partition is, to distinguish what ia m 
niitted and what is disputed. Neit, in regard to what 
admitted, to distinguish what our adversary admits, and w 
we admit; and, in respect to what is disputed, to specify w 
our propositions are, and what those of our opponent, 
what ia most culpable, ia, not ta treat of your several points i 
the order in which you have arranged them. 
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BOOK V. 

INTRODUCTION 



1. There have been authors,* and some, indeed, of high 
repatation, who have thought that the sole dut; of an omtor is to 
i^orm.f Excitement of the feelings, thej considered, was to 
be prohibited, for two reasons ; first, because all perturbation 
of the mind is an evil ;{ and, secondly, because it is inexcusable 
for a judge to be diverted from the truth by pity, anger, or any 
aimilar passion ; and to aim at pleasing the audience, when the 
object of speaking is to gain victory, they regarded not only as 
needless in a pleader, but scarcely worthy even of a man. 
S. Many, too, who doubtless did not exclude those arts from 
the department of the oratur, considered, neTerthelees, that hia 
proper and peculiar office was to establish his own propositions 
and lo refute those of his adversary. 3. Whichsoever of these 
opinions is right, (for I do not here offer my own judgment,) 
this book must appear, in the estimation of both parties, ex- 
tremely necessary, aa the entire subject of it is proof and 
refutation 1 to which all that has hitherto been Eaid§ on 
jodicJaJ causes is subservient. 4. For there is no other object 
eitherinanintroduelionor a narrative than to prepare thejudgo; 
and to know the ilates'\] of causes, and to contemplate all the 
other matters of which I have treated above,Tf would be iise- 
lesa, unless we proceed to proof. 5. In fine, of the five parte** 
into which we have distinguished judiuial pleading, whatever 
other may occasionally be unnecessary in a cause, there cer- 
tainly never occurs a suit in which proof is not required. 
Aa to directions regarding it, I think that I shall make the 



re rightly refer to Aiistotle, Itbet. i. 



of the eleventl) 
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be^t cliviaion of them, by first showing what a 
all kinds of questions, nud next, by ealarging oi 
the several eorts of causes.* 
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CHAPTER I. 

Inartifioinl proofs. Eloquence not inefficiBnt in regard tc 

., In the first place, then, the division which has been li 
rn by Aristotlef bas gained the approbation of almost : 
rhet(;fi"i8na ; namely, that there are some proofs which 
orator adopts that are urwonnected with the art of speaking, a 
others which he himself exlractn. and, &s it were, produces,/fd 
hit cause. Hence they have called the one sort anyf^ni, " h 
artificial,' and the other hn^ni, " arlifioial." 2. Of tlie fomu 
kind, are precognitions, piihlic reports, midenee extracted 1 
torture, writings, oaths, and the testimony of witnesses, • 
which the greater part of forensic pleadings are nhoUj coi 
corned. But thoi^h these species of proof are devoid of art i 
theinselveB, they yet require, very frequently, to be supports 
or overthrown with the utmost force of eloquence ; and thoB 
writers, therefore, appear to me highly deserving of blame, wJl 
have excluded all this kind of proofs from the rules of art. 3. 1 
is not, however, my intention to collect all that is usually sai 
for and against these points ; for I do not design to lay dow 
common places, which would be a task of infinite lahoup, bQ 
merely to point out a general method and plan. The wa 
i)eing shown, each must oxort his ability, not only to follow i 
hut to find out similar courses, as the nature of pardcula 
cases may require ; since no one can speak of all kinds a 
causes, even among such as have occurred, to say nothing o 
Buch as may occur. 

* That is, or judicial csdiob. Thsrs ia no reference 1ir«, 

IBp&lding obaervee, to tbe division mBntioned in iiL 3, 15, and iiL f, II 
t Bhet i. 1, 2. 
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CHAPTER II. 



1. As to precognititms, the whole matter of them ranges 
tself under three heads ; first, eases which have been already 
lecided under similar circumstances, and which may more 

Eroperly be termed precedents ; aa aboTtt wills of fathers which 
five been annuUed or ratijied in opposition to their children; 
locondly, judgments relative to the cause itself, (from which 
also is derived the name,) such aa those which are said to 
pronouiiced upon Ofpianiciis*and those of the senatfl 
■Upon Milo .-f or, thirdly, when sentence has already been given 
on the same affair, as in the case of persona that have been 
Bent out of the country.J of appeals iu regard to personal 
liberty,! *°'^ °^ divisions in the judgments of the oentumviri, 
when they have been separated into twoparties-H 3. Precog- 
nitions are established chiefly by two things ; the authority oE 
those who have given judgment, and the sitnUitude of the cases 
in question ; as for the annulling of them, it is rarely obtained 
by reproaching the judges, unless there be a manifest error in 
Them ; for each of the judges wishes the sentence of another to 
-Stand Grm, remembering that he himself is also to pronounce a 
sentence, and being unwilling to offer a precedent which may 
recoil upon himself. 3. The pleader must have recourse, 

' Ciaero pro Clnent, c. 17, leqq. See also i». 5, 11. 

t Cio. pro Mil. o. 5. 

j RagiuB and Gesner very properly refBr to Digoat, ilriii. 22, tit. dt 
interdKlit, et rekgatii ei dejiortatli ; t-iaa ixiiL de lenlejtliam pataia el 
ruItMu. S^ialdiug. 

8 Auerliont »ecimtJo.] Whoever thought ttat lia was unjuBtly iIb- 
tuned in slavery might procure nn atierlor to make application for bin 
Kberlf bv a ju^c^sl proceaa, he himaelf being nnable to plead bis own 
(Uiuse. Tbig was colled caata liberaiit. If l£e mteTtor was unaucceea- 
tal aa the flntt occasion, he might apply a second and a third time ; 
Comp. xi 1, 7B ; but this privilege of repeating the application was 
•boliabed by Joatinian, Codic. vii. IT, 1, 1. Speddmg. 

II Partibm centummrali'tia, qwe in dwa kattaa diriin sani,] With 
em/timm™/i«iB understand eamaru'm. Hatia, a spear, the mart of 
»ntbority, ia here put for jtidtriiMn, a company of Judges. See li. 1, 78. 
Pliny speaks of quad/r*plina ca]*umviraiia, Epist. i 18, 3 ; vi. S3, 2. 
iveral divi«ioQs or hatlie gave judgment on the same cause. 
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therefore, in the first two coeeH, if the matter allow, to the di 
covery of some dissimilarity in the cases ; (and there Ja sea 
one exactly like another in all particulars ;) or, if that c 
be impossible, or the cause be the same, eome negligence H 
the pleadings muat be exposed, or wo must complain of S ' 
weakness of the parties against whom judgment was given, ( 
influence that corrupted ihe n-itnessea, or of public odiui 
ignorance ; or we muat find something that has siace o 
to affect the cause. 4. If none of these allegations be possibli 
we may observe that many motives on trialB have led to unjoa 
Bentences, and that through such influence RutUim* u 
d-emtied, and Ciodtus avd CatilineY acquitted. The judges m _ 
also be solicited ratber to examine the question themselreta 
than to rest their faith on the verdict of others. " " 
against decrees of the senate, and the ordinances of princes a 
magistrates, there ia no remedy, unless some difference, how- I 
ever small, be discovered in the cases, or some subsequent de- I 
termination of the same persons, or personages of the a 
dignity, at variance with the former. If nothing of the kind be ' 
discoverable, there will be no case for judgment. 

* See si. 1, 12, Pablius RutJIioB Rnfua was found guilty of eitot- 
tion, A.n.0. 662, id conaoquence of a coDBpicacj of the p^licani agnmtfe 
htm, he haviag defended Aain froia their ii^iiHtice. Hifl proporij 
being oanfiscated, was found to be too eioal] to pay the fine laid upa 
him, and, at the aame time, to have been obt^ned by the n 
honourable meane. He went into voluntary exile at Mitylene, . 
KftoriiardB at Smyrna, where he received the highest honour &om iJ 
the people of Asia, and was presented witb greater wealth than htf, 
bad previously poeeeseed. See Dion Casa. p. Reim. 44. He was ^ 
Stoio, and pupil of Puifctius, and Seneca freqoeDtly mention 
conjuuction with Socratea ae an example of wiadom and fortitude In 
enduring adversity. Sea Sen. de Prov. o. 3 ; de Tranq. Anim. o. IS 
do Vit. Beat. o. 18 1 de Banef. v. 17, 37 ; Epiat. 34, 67, 79 ; abo Duka 
ad Flor. UL 17, 3 ; VelL Pat. iL 13. 2. Emesti Clav. Cio. t. RutiUut 
Schneider ad Cic. Brut. c. 30, Spalding. 

+ Cicero joina the aame three nam™ together in his spi _ 

Piso, c 39. See iv. 2. 8B. Catihoe was accused of connexion with » 
vestal virgin, A.O.o, 682, and of eitortion, i.D,o, 888, From the first' 
charge ha eacnped by the influence of Terentia, the wife of Ciooro, 
whose si»ter Fabia is said to have been the vestal with whom he WIB 
concerned ; of tbe second be was acquitted through the prsvaricatim 
of ClodiUB the accuser ; see Qo, in Frngm. apud Ase. Pedian. in Oni, 
Cic contra Anton, p, U5, 151. Spijdiitg. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Of publio report. 
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M fame and report, one party will csll the consent 

ople, and a soft of public evidence ; the other 

re talk without any certain authority, to which 

nity haa given rise, and credulity augmentation ; an evil 

BfaicR may affect every man, even the inoBt innocent, through 

e artifice of enemies spreading falsehood, EianipleB will not 

e wanting to support either representation. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of avideDce exacted b; torture. 



The case is similar with regard to evidence exacted by 
torture, which is a frequent Buhjeet of discussion ; as one aide 
will call torture an infallible means for discovering truth, the 
other vrill represent it as a cause of the utterance of falsehood ; 
Iwcause to some persons ability to endure makes lying easy, to 
©there weakness renders it necessary.* To what purpose 
should I say more on this subject? The pleadings of the 
ancients and the modems are alike full of instances. 2. Yet 
under this head there will be circumstances peculiar to certain 
cases ; for if the question be about applying the torture, it will 
make a great difference viho it is that demaiuh it, and whom he 
'ttemands or off»rt for it, and against tehom, and from what 
motive; or, if the torture has been applied, vtho presided at it, 
mho it was that was tortured, and how ; whether he uttered what 
mu meredible or consistent ; whether he persisted in hia first asser- 
aons, or made any change in them ; whether he confessed at the 
eommeneemertt of the torture, or after it had proceeded for some 
time ; questions nhich are as numberless as the variety of 
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CHAPTER V. 
Of the refutation of writton te 



Against leritinffs, too, pleaders have ofien 3|)oketi, si 
often speak, aa we kuow tiiat it is common for documa 
Dot only Co l>e set aside, but t« be charged with being forgi 
As there must, io the ktter case, be either ^uiU or ignoraiia I 
on the part of those who signed them, ignorance will be tJia 1 
safer and lighter charge ; because the number of those whom | 
we actually accuse will be smaller, 'i. But the whole 
such a proceeding* must rest on at^uiuents drawn from t 
particular case ; if, for example, it is difficult to prove, oi 
incredible, that what the writing states occurred; or : 
more frequently happens) it may be overthrown by ] 
equally inartificial ; if he to whose prejudice the deec 
signed, or any one of those who signed it, can be said to 
been absent at the time, or to have died before it ; if 
disagree ; or if anything that occurred before or after i 
variance with what is written. Even a mere inspection 1 
often sufficient to discover forgery. 
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CilAFIEK VI. 

Ou ofiering to take au onth, and receiving tlint of tlie opposite poll 
§ 1, 2. Argumeuts on the subject, 3— 5, Judgment of the eq 
rieooad reapectiug it, 8. 

1 , As to an oath, pariies going to law either offer their owi 
or refuse to receive that of their adversary when offered ; or" 
they require one from him, or refuse to take one when required 
from themselves, for a person to offer to take an oath himself, 
witheut allowing his opponent to tiike his, is commonly a sign 
of bad &ith. 2. He, however, who shall do so. must either 
shelter himself under such purity of moral conduct as to make 
it incredible that he will commit perjury, or under the influ- 
ence of religion ; (in regard to which he will gain more credit 
if he act in such a manner as not lo appear to come fc 
onuK re/tlUiidi et 



ne forwai^H 
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Irith eagerness to tJike his oath, and yet not to shrink (mm 
taking it ;) or on the small importance of the cause, should 
Buch be its nature, for tbe sake of which he \70uld hardly incur 
Ihe divine displeasure ; or if, in addition to other means of 
gaining his cause, he offers his oath, supentbundantly, as it 
were, bs the testimony of a pure conBcience. 

3. He who shall be unwilling to receive the oath of his 
adversary, will allege tlie inequality of the terms, and remark 
that the fear of taking an oath is lightly regarded by many, as 
even philosophers have been found to deny that the gods pay 
Buy attention to human affairs ; and that he who is ready to 
■wear without any one putting hint to his oath, is disposed to 
give sentence himself in his own cause, and to show how hght 
and easy a tbing he considers the obligation by which fae offers 
to bind hiinself, 4. But be who offers to accept hia adver- 
sary's oath, Liesides appearing to act with moderation, as he 
makes his opponent the arbiter of the cause, relieves the judge 
also, to whom the decision belongs, from a heavy responsibility, 

> since he would certainly rest rather on another man's oath than 
onhisown.t 5. Hence the refusal to take oath becomes the more 
difficult, unless the affair in question happens to be such that it 
cannot be supposed to be known to the party. If this excuse 
be wanting, there will be but one course left for him, which is 
to say that odium is sought to be excited against him by his 
opponent, whose object is to make it appear that he has 
ground for complaint in a cause in which he cannot obtain vic- 

I'tory; 'and, accordingly, though a dishonest man would have 
eagerly availed himself of such a proposal, be himself would 
rather prove what he asserts than leave it doubtful in the mind 
of any one whether he were guilty of perjury. 

j 6, But, in my younger days, men who had grovcn old in 
pleading used to lay it doivn as a rule that we should nerer give 
our opponent tlie option of taking ku oath ; as also that be 
should never be allowed the choice ofajudge ■,% and that a judge 

* If he himself is at tlm paina of bringing forward many ailments 
•Jid proofs, and the other part; ia eicused from doing anything more 
than taking hia oath. Sptddinff. 

t For the judges took an oath to give juet judgment, and whatever 
Bentenoe tbej prooounoed was pronounced OQ their oath, ^atding, 

J In the appointment of the judges by lot, we ought not to yield tc 
the wish and option of our advenai-y ; nor in chooaing an arbiter in ■ 
Tunitbul. 



should not lie takea from the counsellors* of the opposial 
party ; since, if it was thought dishonourable in an adTOcattw 
to speak against his client, it should assuredly be considei 
more dishonourable to do anything that ivould injure him. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Written eridenoe ; how to be refuted, % 1, 2. Mndea 
with. regBrd to witnesses that appear in person. 3 — B 
knowledge of the cause neccBBary, 7, 8, How yoluntary witnea 
should be produced, B— 11. Caution requisite in ragpeot to the 
18 — H. How a pleader inust act with regard to a witness whom 
he knows to be adyerse or faTourabla to the aoeused, 16^19. 
How he must act in regard to one whose disposition he does not 
know, 20, 21. Of the interrogation of witcessea, 22—32. Of tha 
collision between written and onl testimony, 33 — 84. Of snper> 
natural testimony, 35 — 37. 

1. The greatest efforts of pleaders, however, are employed 
about evidence. Evidence is given either in tenting, or by wU- 
neaiea pre»eni in court. The opposition to writings is the mors 
simple ; for shame may seem to have bad less preventive power 
in the presence of only a few witnesses.t and absence may bC' 
unfavourably represented as intimating self- distrust. If ' "~ 
character of the writer is open to no reflection, we may 
haps throw some discredit on that of the witnesses ti 
3. Besides, a secret feeling is entertained unfavourable t 
■who offer evidence in writing, as no man gives it in that way 
unless of his own free-will.j and thus ahowa that he is no 
friend to the party against whom he deposes. Yet a pleader 
on the opposite side should not be ready to admit that a friend 
may not speak truth on behalf of a friend, or an enemy against 

" Ex advocatit-l By this word we are not to underst"nd pleaders, 
but those persona whom Asooniua, in Divinationpin, p. 20, mention 
attending their friends on trials, either to mtsist tbem in legal d 
cultiea, or to support them by their presence i 
Spaldii^. 

t Leas than it would have in an open court whi 
gliven omlly. 

t Otber witneaaea were aummoned, and obliged i 
a certain time ; those who gave thsir testimony 
voluntarily. ""—-»- 
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1 enemy, if tbe credit of either he a nim peached. Bnt the 
ilgect, in both its bearinga, furniBhes much matter for coo- 

3. With witnesses who are present there may be great con- 
ientioii, and we accordingly engage, whether against them or 
(or them, with the double force of regular speeches* and inter- 
rogatories. 4. In regular speeches, we commonly offer obser- 
vations, first of all, for aod against witnesses in general. This 
ion topic for ailment ; OLe side maintaining that 
i evidence atranger than that which rests on human 
mowledge. and the other, to detract from the credit of such 
knowledge, enumerating every cause by which testimony is 
rendered false. 5. The next step is, when pleaders mftke special 
■ttocha, though on bodies of men ; for we know that the testi- 
monies of whole nations have been invalidated by orators, as 
well as whole classes of evidence : as in the case of hear-say 
iritnesses, for pleaders maintain that they are not in reality wit 
neeaes. but mere reporters of the words of unsworn individuals ; 
and in cases of extortion, those who sn*ear that they have paid 
money to the accused, are to be regarded as parties in the 
^iroaecution, not as witnesses. 6. Sometimes a pleader's re- 
marks are directed against individual witnesses; a kind of 
-Bttack which we find in many pleadings, sometimes combined 
with a defence, and sometimes given separately, as that of Cicero 
on the witness Vatinius.f 

7- Let me therefore consider the whole subject as I have taken 
npon myself to attempt the entire education of an orator; 
otherwise, the two hooka composed on this head by Domitius 
AferJ would have been sufficient, a rhetorician whom I at- 
tended with great respect when he was old and I was young, 
"BO that the contents of hia Iraoks were net only read by me. 
but learned from his own mouth. He very justly makes it a 
rule that it is the great husinesa of an orator, in regard to this 
part of his cause, to gain a thorough knowledge of the whole of 
It ; but it is a rule to be observed in regard to every part. 

• Artimvm.] Compoo* sect. 8, where oratio ptrptlita i» uwd u 
■qmv&lBat to aetio. Spalding. 

t He had given evidence Bgainat PubliuB S*itiaa wbeo defended by 
CScBTO, who, Epiet ad LentDlmn i. &, and ad Q. Fratr. iL i, obnenta 
that he attacked blm with great vehemeiice on that occasiou. But ths 
apeeck ie extant, Quner. 

iS^ i G, 21. 
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8. How this knowledge may be atiaioed. I slmll aliow^huitj 
Ririve at tiie pitrt of my work destined for that subje 
kaowSedge nill Buggeat mutter for questions, and supply, tuj( 
«ere, weapons to tlie hand ; and it nill also show us for wbtt f 
the mind of the judge should be prepared by our speech ; m ft 
is by a regular address thai the credit of witnesses should U 
either established or overthrown ; since every judge b atTedtl 
by testimony Just as he has been previously iiifliieiiced 
believe or disbelieve it. 

0. Since, then, there are two sorts of witnesses, those who 
appear voluntarily, and those whom the judge commonly siii& 
mons on public trial according to law, (of the first of whidi 
kinds either party may avail themselves, while the latter ii 
conceded only to accusers ) let us distinguish the duty of thli 
pleader w)io produces witnesses from tiiat of him who refi 
their testimony. 

10. He that produces a volttntarij witness, may know 
he hfts to say, and consequently appears to have the 
task in examining him. But even this undertaking reqi 
peaetration and watchfulness ; and we must be cautious tbut 
the witness may not appear timid, or inconsistent, or foolish; 
II. for witnesses are confused, or caught in suares, by the ad- 
vocates on the opposite side, and, when they are once caught^ 
they do more harm than they would have done service if tb^ 
had been firm and resolute. They should therefore be wefl 
exercised before they are brought into court, and tried 
with various interrogatories, such as are likely to be pal 
by an advocate on the other aide. By this means they nill 
either lie oonsistent in their statements, or. if they stumble at 
all, will be set upon their feet again, as it were, by some op- 
portune question from him by whom they were brought forwari 
Vi. Rut even in regard to those who are consistent in thair 
evidence, we must be on our guard against treachery ; (or thaj 
are often thrown in our way by the opposite party, and, after 
plvmising everything favourable, give answers of a contrary 
iharacler, and have the more weight against us when they do 
Dot refute what is to our prejudice, but confess the truth of it 
1 S. We must inquire, therefore, what motives they appear 
to have for declaring against our adversary ; nor is it tuflicieut 
to know that they teere his enemies ; we must ascertain 
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■ whether they have ceased to he bo ; whether they may not 
I seek reconciliatioQ with hira at our expense ; whether they 
'have been bribed ; or whether they may not have changed their 
purpose from penitential feeling* ; precautions, not only necoa- 
Bary in regard to witnesses who know that which they intend 
to say is true, but £ar more necessary in respect to those who 
promise to say what is false.* 14. For they are more likely to 
repent, and their promises are more to be suspected ; and even 
if they keep to their word, it is much more easy to refute them. 
15. Of witnesses who are summoned to give evidence, some 
are willing to hurt the accused party, and some unwilltDg ; 
and the accuser sometimes knows their inclination, and is some- 
umes ignorant of it. Let us suppose for the moment that he 
koowa it ; yet, in either case, there ia need of the greatest 
urcumspection on the part of him who examines them. 16. If 
he find the witness disposed to prejudice the awused, he ought 
to tske the utmost care that his disposition may not show 
itself ; and he should not question him at once on the 
point for decision, but proceed to it circuitously, so that 
what the examiner chiefly wants him to say, may appear to 
be wrung from him. Nor shculd he press him with too many 
interrogatories, lest the witness, by replying freely to every- 
thing, should invalidate his o\sii credit ; but he should draw 
from him only so much as it may seem reasonable to elicit 
from one witness. 17. But in the case of one who will not 
speak the truth unless agaiust his will, the great happiness in 
an examiner is, lo extort from him what he does not wish U 
Bay ; and this cannot be done othenvise than by questions that 
seem wide of the matter in hand ; for to these he will give 
Buch answers as he thinks will not hurt his party ; and then, 
from various pariLculara which he may confess, he will be re- 
duced to the inability of denying what he does not wish to 
acknowledge, IH. For as, in a set speech, we commonly col- 
lect detached arguments, which, taken singly, seem to bear 
but lightly on the accused, but by the combination of which 

* BdIUd wishea Quintilian to be thought grtiltlesa of tolerating, or 
Tathor racom mending, dishonesty and fraud, referring us to sect. 3'J of 
thin chapter. Hut I fear that KolUa baa □□ just ground for what ha 
MLfB ; fbr in nil that Quiutilian here remarks about witncsaes, (see espe- 
dally Best. 26,) there are not inanf iadicationa of a desire to adiure ti 
etrict probity. ^lUdirtj/. 

11 
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we succeed in proving the charge, bo a witness of this kind 
must be fjuestiocod on many points regarding antecedent assi 
BubsequentdreumitanceB.andcoucemiug places, times, person^ 
and other subjects ; so tbat he may be brought to give eom 
answer | after which he must either acknowledge whnt we wish, 
or contradict what be himself has said. 19. If we do not snfr 
cecd in that object, it will then be manifest that he is unwilHng 
to speak ; and he must be led on to other matters, that he ttnj 
be uaught tripping, if possible, on some point, though ' ' 
uncoimeutod with the cause ; he may also be detained 
trsordinary time, that by saying everything, and more than the 
case requires, in favour of tiie accused, he may make himsdf 
suspected by the judge; and he will thus do no less damaffl 
CO the accused than if he had stated the truth aguinst him. 
30. But if (as we supposed in the second place) the oeciiMi 
be ignorant of the witness's disposition, he must sound hii 
inclination cautiously, interrogating him, as we say, step by 
step, and leading him gradually to the answer which 
sary to be elicited from him. 91. But aa there is s( 
such art in witnesses, that they answer at first according 
examiner's wish, in order to gain greater credit when they 
afterwards speak in a different way, it is wise in an orator to 
dismiss a suspected witness before he does any harm. 

Q^. For advocates that appear on behalf of defendanta, 
examination of witnesses is in one respect more easy, and 
another more difficult, than for those who are on the side of' 
proseoutor. It is more difficult on this account, that they 
seldom or ever know, before the trial, what the witness is gc 
to say ; and it is more eaxy, inasmuch as they know, when 
comes to be questioned, what he has said. S3. Under the 
certainty, therefore, which there is in the matter, great 
and inquisition is necessary, to ascertain what sort of cl 
he is that prosecutes the defendant : what feeling he 
tains against him ; and from what motives : and all 
matters are to be exposed and set aside in our plet 
whether we would have the witnesses appear to have been 
gated by hatred, or by envy, or by desire of favour, or by 
If the opposite party, too, produce but few witnesses. ' 
reflect on their small number i if they are extraordinarily 
numerous, we may insinuate that they are in conspiracy ; if 
they are cJ humble rank, we may speak with contempt of their 
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meannest ; if persona of consequence, we may deprecate their 
infiuenee. 24. It will be of moat effect, however, to expuse 
the motives ou which the witnesses speak against the defen- 
dant, which may be various, according to the nature of cuusen 
and the parties engaged in tliem ; for to Bucb representaiious 
as I have just mentioned, the oppoaite party eau answer with 
oommoa-place argumeuts ; as, when the witnesses are few and 
llunible, the prosecutor can boasi of his simple honesty, iti 
ibaviug sought for none but such as were acquajni«d with the 
case in hand ; while to commend a large nnoiber, or persons of 
DoQsideration, is a. somewhat easier task. 'ill. But occasionally, 
as we have to commend witnesses, so we have (a deciy them, 
■whether their testimony be read in our pleading, or they be 
Bopimoned to give it personally.* Such attempts were more 
eflij and trequetit in the timest when the witnesses were not 
examined after the pleading was ended. As to what we should 
'ea,j against the witnesses respectively, it can only be dravvn 
fotm their individual characters. 

UO. The manner of questioning witnesses^ reniains to be 
'Considered. In this part of our duty, the principal point is to 
know the witness well ; for if he is timid, he may be frightened; 
if foolish, misled ; if irascible, provoked ; if vain, flattered ; if 
prolix, drawn from the point. If, on the contrary, a witness is 
sensible and self- possessed, he may he hastily dismissed, as ma- 
licious and obstinate ; or he may be confuted, not with formal 
questioning, but with a short address from the defendant's advo- 
he may be put out of countenance, if opportunity offer, 
by a jest; or. tfanythiog can be said against bis moral charac- 
ter, his credit may be overthrown by infamous charges. 37. It 
bas been advantageous, on certain occasions, not to press too 

• Ant ruiialis In actione aal bouibkUh leilibut,'] GsMiar tiesitales' 
.^OW to intcrprst ttia paauigB ; Spalding obBBrvcfl that it ia manifiutly 
l.oomipt. Qeuner inqniraa whethor redlaliii ialHitit may be equivalent 
to TttitaHi KB1M11 leitimmiia; but for natih interpretation there is no 
ftnthority. Spnlding thiiika that ae should read dul rtdlatit in acliont 
f ttUaiioKibiti, ttui iiomiiiCu lealibm. 

f What times thoas were, it is not easy to say. That witQesaea 
Vers examined in the age of Cicero, either before or ducing the ple&d- 
'iBg^ is not appareut eitUer from hia speeches or from the teetimooy 
of any other writers. SpaldiTig. 

t Oathe side of the defendant. Quintilian has already made luBjiy 
IS concecning the examination of witnesses, but with reap«ct 
of the proaecutor. Bpaidiiig. 
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BOTerely on men of probity and modesty ; for thoee who wonll' 
have fou(;ht against a determined asaailant sre softened I17 
gentlo treatmenL 

Everjr questioii is either about gome point withi 
or on some point without it. On mattera within the causa 
the advocate of the accused, as we also directed the accusei,* 
rosy irequentlj, by putting qnestions a little widely, and qb 
But^eota from which no suspicion will arise, and by comparing 
previous with subsequent answers, reduce witnesses to sucbi 
dilemma as to extort from them against their will wha,t maj 
be of service to his own cause. 38. On thia point there ii 
certaiuly no instruction or exercise given in the schools ; and 
AKcellence in it depends rather on natural aculeness. or eiqK- 
rience, than anything else. If any model, however, ought 
to be pointed out for imitation, the only one that I can recom- 
mend is that which may be drawn from the dialogues of tbs 
Socratic philosophers, and especially Plato, in which the ques- 
tions are so artful, that, Aough the respondent answen 
correctly to moat of them, the matter is nevertheless brought to 
theconclusion which thequeBtionerwishestoeetablish. 29. For- 
tune EometimeB flivours us, by causing something lo be said by 
a witness that is inoonsistent with the rest of his evidence; 
and sometimes (as more frequently happens) she makes ooe 
witness say what is at variance with the evidence of another; ' 
but an ingenious mode of interrogation will often lead metiio- 
dically to that which is so frequently the effect of chance. 

30. On matters Ttithout the cause, also, many serviceable 
questions are often put to a witness ; as concerning the character 
of other witnesses ; concerning his own ; whether anything dis- 
honourable or mean can be laid to the charge of any of them ; 
whether they have any friendship with the prosecutor, or 
enmity against the defendant; in replying to which they are 
likely to say something of which we may take advantage, or 
may he convicted of falsehood or malevolence. 31. But all 
questioning ought to ho extremely circumspect, because a wit- 
ness often utters smart repartees in answer to the advocates, 
and vi thus regarded with a highly favourable feeling by the 
Rudienoe in general. Questions should be put, too, as far as 
possible, in familiar language, that the person under e.iami- 
cation, who is veiy frequently illiterate, may clearly undei* 
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Itor at least maj not pretend that he dees nnt underatandi 
""ifioo which throws no small damp on the Bpirit of the 

9S. Ab to those disgraceful practices of sending a suhomed 
tCBBS to Bit on the benchea of the opposite party, that in 
ing called from thence he may do him the more damage, 
lither by speaking directly against the persou on whose side 
le had placed himself, or by assuming, after having appeared 
to benefit him by his evidence, airs of impudence and folly, by 
*hieh he not only discredits his own testimony, bat detracta 
from the weight of that of others who may have been of service; 
I mention iliem. not that they may be adopted, but that thej 
may be shunned. 

There is frequently a collision between written attestationo 
on the one side and the witnesses who appear in person on the 
oiher ; and this furnishes matter of debate for both parties ; 
the one resting their ai^uments on the oaths of tbe witnesses, 
and the other on the unanimity of those who signed the depo- 
Mtions, 33. There is often a iiuestion, too, between the wit- 
nesses and the arguments ; it being ai^ued, on the one aide. 
that there is in the witnesses knowledge of facts and regard 
for their oatlis, and in the ailments nothing but mere 
subtlety ; on the other side, that witnesses are procured bj 
favour, fear, money, malice, hatred, friendship, or solicitation, 
while arguments are drawn irom the nature of the subject; 
that in hearing witnesses the judge trusts to himself, in listen- 
ing to arguments, to another. 34. Such questions are common 
to numbers of causes : they have always been, and always will 
be, subjects for violent discussion. 

Sometimes tliere are witnesses on both sides, and tbe ques- 
tion arises, with regard to themselves, Wkieh of them are tkt 
^moat rtipectfibU f with regard to the cause. Which of them 
have given the mo»t credible evidence ? and. with regard to the 
litigating parties, Which may have had most influence over the 
mttieaes f 

35. To these kinds of evidence, if any one wishes to add what 
are called supernatural testimonies, from responses, oracles, 
and omens, let lum be reminded that there are two modes of 
treating them, the one gmieral, in respect to which there is an 
eternal dispute between the Stoics and Epicureans, whether ih» 
teorld u govKTned hj a divine providerux ; the other speciai, ia 
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reference to* certHin partat of supernatural eriiience, as iliey 
happen eeverally to atTent the queaiiou. 36. For tlie credit rfl 
otmU-i niay be established or overthrown in one waj, andihat 
ot tootliiaijera, augurs, diviners, !tiid astrolugers, in ttnother, 
the nature of the things tbemaelves is entirely differeuL 

In supporting or demoUshing such circumBtances in a cauM 
the voice of the pleader has much to do ; as if, for inslanM, 
expressions have been uttered under tbe effects of nine, or in 
sleep, or in madness, or if information has been caught from 
the mouth of children ;J for in regard to all such indiyiduals, 
one party will say that they do not feigu, and the other that 
they mean nothing. 

37. The mode of proof by witnesses may not only be offered 
with great effect, but may also be greatly missed where it is 
not produced: You gave me Che vtoney: who counud itt 
vihere? wkeneedid he come f You accuse me of poiaoning : vihtr* 
did I buy the poison ? from whom .' for houi much f by lehoM 
agency did I administer it f who had any knowledge of the dee^ 
Almost all these points Cicero discusses in his speech for 
Cluentius under a cbai^e of poisoning. 

Such are the remarka which I have ventured to offer, is 
briefly as I could, concerning invxrtificial proofs. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



1 The other sort of proofs, which come wholly under tbs 
head of art, and consist in matters adapted t« produce belief, 
is, for the most part, either altogether neglected, or very 
lightly touched upon by those rhetoricians who. avoiding srgu- 

• All the teitB have contra, but wb ought eTidently to read, &> 
SpaJding obwrvea, circa. 

+ As wheu we inquire, for aiample, whether a knowledge of ths 
future can be obtained bj inspecting the entrails of viotiini!, or aot 
Turnebiu. 

X The relutive yvnt. which Quintilian here UUB, does not refer oalT 
to pamvXm immedi^ite]; preceding it, but alio to people iDtoiicatei^ 
oleeping, &a Spalding, 
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laents, &9 repulsive and rugged, repose themselres in more 
agreeable spots, and, (tike those who are said by the poets, on 
teing channed with the taste of a. certain herb ftmoiig the 
liOtophagi, or with the song of the Sirens, to have preferred 
pleasiire to security,) while pursuing an emply sembJance of 
glory, fail to obtain that socceaa for which eloquence ia 
exerted. 

3 But other efforts of oratory, which run through the 
continued course of a speech, ore designed as aids or embellish- 
ments to the arguments of a cause, and add to those sinews, 
1*7 which it is strengthened, the appearance of a body, as it 
were, Buperinduced upon them ; so that if anything is said to 
haTe lieen done, perchance, through anger, or fear, or covet- 
ousness, we can expatiate somewhat fully on the nature of those 
passions ; and, in similar accessory parts, we praise, blame, 
exaggerate, extenuate, describe, deter, complain, console, ex- 
hort. 3. Such oratorical efforts may be of great service 
in ti'eating matters which are certain, or of which we speak 
Rs being certain ; and I would not deny that there is 
Bome advantage in pleasing, and very much in exciting 
tlie feelings ; hut pleasure and excitement have the most 
effect when the judge thinks that he baa acquired a full 
knowledge of the cause ; knowledge which we cannot convey 
to him but by arguments and by every other means in support 
of facts. 

4. But before I distinguish the different sorts of artificial proofs, 
I tliink it necessary to intimate tliat there are certain qualities 
sommon to ell kinds of proof. For there is no question which 
does not relate either to a thing ur to a person ; nor can there 
be any grounds for ailment, except respecting matters that 
afEect things or persons ; and these matters are either to be 
considered by themselves or referred to something else; &. nor 
can there be any proof except from things conmquent or appo- 
tUe,* which we must seek either in the lime that preceded the 

* Ant tx co'Oieqv.mlibui aal ex repugnanlilnuJ] Ragina thought that 
in this psBeage ought to be iusertfidaconiecerfen(ilus in conformity with 
Ariatotla Aoalyt. prior. L 27 ; and we maj obBerve that Quiotilisa 
bimaelf, vi. 3, 6S, in Bpealiiiig of the topicB irom which langhter may 
tie elicited, epeciSea cGoesquenta, antecedeutB, and oppositea. So, too, 

do. Topic, e. 4 and 1 2, aod De Urat. ii. 39 lint the omiBBion o( 

nz anteecdtMibui is eupported by two other paaeagea of Quintilian, r. 
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alleged fact, in the time at which it took place, or in the 
that followed it ; nor can anything be proved but ftom ■ 
other thing, which must either be greater or less than i 
equal to it. 6. As for arguments, they arise either from ge. 
quMtion*. ^hich ma; be coiisidered in themselves, apart fit 
from any connexion with things or persona, or from tkt eat 
itaelf, when anything is found in it not derived from coniiiu 
reasoning.* but peculiar to that point on which the decision 
to be pronounced. Of all conclusions, moreover, some 
ntcensnnj, Bome probable, some mt impossible. 

7, Of all proofs, too, there are four forms. Because 
thing is, another is not : aa, Itis day, therefore it ia not nigU 
because there is one thing, there is also another : as, T~ 
u above th« earth, therefore it is day ; because one thing 
another is ; as, /^ u not nighi,, therefore it u day ; because 
thing ia not, another is not : as, He u not a ratitmal be 
therefore h« is not a man. Having premised these general 
mariEB, I shall proceed to particulars. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Dlfferenco of gigiiB, indication!, or cironmitiratial aviflence, from 

g 1, 2. Of coticliuivB aigns or indJcatioDB, 3—7. iDconcluaii 
Bigns are of weight when Bupported by othore, 8 — 11. 
itppeanmoes, 12— H. Of prognOBties, 15, It). 

1. All ortiflcial proof, then, depends on indieationi, or argi^ 
ments, or examples. I am aware that indicatiotis are thougfaf 
by manjt a species of at^menta ; and I liad, in consequenoa^ 
two motives for distinguishing them : the Jirsl, tliat indicationf 
generally, almoat always, belong to inartificial proofs ; tot 
a blood-stained garment, tt shriek, a livid spot, and similar pan 
ticulars, are circumstances of the same nature as imthigt; 
reports, and dejioailions : they are not invented by the orator,' 
but commutiicated to him with the cause itself; Q. the second, 

10, 2, T. 14, I, 25 ; and he appeura to make it BufBcientlj evident . ... 
lie intended to jnolude antccedentia in confefueniia, (eea v, 10, 76,) i^ 
Eegiua hiniBelt mdeed thought likely to be the f— uv — 

* Not from reasoning common to all cauaea. 

^ Cioero Topio. o. i, 19. 
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t neither ear indkatioja, if they are certain, be argnmentH, 
le, where there are certain indications, there is no ques- 
md there can be no room for argument except upon a 
I Controverted point ; nor, if ihey are uncertain, can they be 
I Brguments, but have tbemselvea need of arguments. 
I 8. All artificial proofs, then, as I Bay,* are distinguished, 
I Grst of all. into two kinds, one in which the conclusion ia 
I ntcemary, the other in which it is not necessary. The 
former are those which cannot be otherwise, and which the 
Greeks call rix/Lfi^ia,. or akura aniula ; these Bcarcely seem 
oe to come under the rules of art; for when there 
I irrefutable indication, there can be no ground for dis- 
pute. 4. This happens whenever a thing must be, or must 
have been ; or cannot be, or cannot have been ; and this being 
stated in a cause, there can be no contention about lie point. 
B, This kind of proofs ia considered with reference to all timee, 
I, present, and future ; for that she vsho has had a ehUd 
mvat kavs l-ain icith a man regards the past ; that there mutt be 
vava Khrni a strong Kind has /alien en the sea, concerns ths 
present ; and that he whose heart is v.tmfided mint die, relates 
to the future-t In like manner it ia impossible that there can 
be kamest wh^e there has been no sowing ; that a person can b» 
at Borne when he is at Athens ; or that he who it without a sear 
n have been, wounded vnth a sword. 6 Some have the same 
force when reversed ; as, a man vko breathes must be alive, and 
n who is alive mvst breathe : but others are not reversible; 
ibr it does not follow that, because hs who walks mast move, 
therefore he who moves mvst walk. 7. It is consequently possible 
that she who hoi not had a child may have had connexion with 
; that where there are waves, there may yet be no wind o» 
the tea; that the heart of him who dies may not have been 
mntnded ; and, in hke manner, that there may have been sowing, 
vften titere was no harvest ; that he who was not at Athens, may 
not have been at Rome ; and that he who is marked with a scar 
may not have been wounded with a sword. 

• Beet. 2. 

J' The reader may think it a whimsical ohBorvation, hirt T camiot 
p thinking that the lliree exampla here hronght are strong evi- 
denooa, or, to apeak in dot autbor'a terma, prBBumptiona [lijna, " indi- 
eations"] of the nnri^ify of the guapel hiatoty; unless we luppou^ 
ogntrsrj to all oredibiiity, that Quintilian atumblod upon them 1jy 
ohnnce. Ws here see tlie facts of our Saviour's birth, hia miraelea, 
tad hia rEBurreotion. allocked in tho atrongeat nuuiaex. Guilt™. 
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S, The other sort of indications are those fiT>m which 

IB no alisolutely mce.isary conclusion, and which the G 

call linSra : these, though they are not sufficient of themsel\_ 
to remove all doubt, jet. when they are combined with othon, 
are of great weight, 

9. That from which something else is inferred, 

bhod is suspected murder, the Greeks term, as I said, tri/j.^^^ 
that is, signum. " a sign ; " though some of our writers b 
used the word indicium, "an indication," and others vi 
shim, "ft trace." But as the blood that stained a garm 
may have proceeded from a sacrifice or may have floi 
from the nose, it does not necessarily follow that he who 
a blood-stained garment has comraiited a murder, XO. 1 
though it is not a sufficient proof of itself, still, wl 
combined with other circumatances, it cannot but be r^an 
AS evidence ; a* ^ Ike man viith the blood-stained gairfm 
was tha enemy of Mm mho was kUUd ; if he had previMi 
threatened hia life ; if he wat in the same place with him; 
which circumstances when some presumptive proof ie at ~ 
it makes what was suspected appeor certain, ll.iaiong .. 
indications, however, there are eome which either aide may 
terpret in its own way, as livid spots, aud stcelUng of tks ba 
for they may seem to be the effects either of poison or int( 
perance, and a v:oJind in the breast, from which people mi 
argue that he in whom it is found has perished either by h 
own hand or by that of another. The strength of such ind 
cations is proportioned te the support which they receive froi 
other circumstances. 

m. Of indicatioDS, which are presumptions indeed, bu 
from which no necessary conclusion follows, Hennag( 
the following an example : Atalanta is not a virgin, because 
Mtrolls through the woods with young men. If we admit sue 
circumstance as a presumption, J. fear that we shall mi 
everything that has any reference to a fact a presumpti 
Such cireumstancea are however treated by rhetoricians as j 
sumptive proofs. 13. Nor do the Areopagites, when they con- 
demued a boy to death for picking out the eyes of quails," 
appear to have had any other thouglit than that such an act wai 

■ This Btory I bave not aeen nieotioned eiBowhero. The boy might 

have brad the quails foe lie gdmB called orliigM-cpin, wbic'- *- 

pmctiBcd amoDg the Oreeks, aud coai^ei-niug which Ges 
FuUiu Oflomast. vii. 136, is. 103. Sjtaiding. 
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the indication of a, cruel diajwaition, likely to do mUcbief to 
many if lie should be allowed to reach maturity. Hence alao 
the popularity of Spurius lltelius and Marcus Manlius was re- 
garded as an iudication that they were aspiring to sovereignty. 
14. But I am afraid that this mode of reasoning would carrj' 
us too fur; for if a woman's bathing with men ia a sign that 
■he is an adulteress, it mill be a sign of the same nature if she 
lakes her meals witb young men, or if she enjoys the intimate 
friendship of any man ; as a person might perhaps call a depi- 
lated skin, a sauntering walk, and a delicate dress, signs of 
effeminacy and unmanliness, if be thinks that they proceed 
from corrupt morals, as blood flows from a wound ; a sign being 
properly that which, proceeding fram a matter about ishich 
thereisaquestion, falls under our own observation. 15. Those 
appearances, also, which, as thi?y are constantly noticed, are 
vulgarly called signs, such as prognostics of the weather. The 
golden moon ia red from the approach of wind, and The mil- 
ehievoui crow colts for rain with a loud voice,* may, if they 
have their causes from the state of the atmosphere, receive 
that appellation ; 16. for if the moon is red from the influence 
of wind, its redness is a sign of wind : and if, as the same 
poet infers, a condensed or rarefied atmosphere gives rise to a 
chattering of birds,t we shall consider such chattering also a 
aign. We may likewise observe that small things are some- 
times sigr.s of great, as this very chattering of the crow ; that 
greater things are signs of less, nobody wonders. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Ihe diffei-ent namos givea to arguraeotB among tha Oreela 
Latiiii, § 1—8. Various aigoiticatioiui of the word argnmai 
S^ll. In evBry cause there must bo aomsthing that does -■' 
requirB proof, IB— U. Of credibiUties, 16—19. Of aoureea * 
' wWob arpimanta ace drawn, 20 — 22. From the characlei 

mdividuals, 9S— 31. From circumstaDooa, as motives, plM 
time, manDer, 32 — IH. Opportuaitita and meaaa, i9 — S3. ' — 
niBnta fiom definition, 63^81. HaoiarlM on Cicero's i 
BTguinHnt and definition BBsiatad \>j diviaioD, 63 — 70. ArgunHi 
i &om eommenoBment, inoreaae. and erent, 71, Ti. From ^■- 

^^^^ militnde, opposition, eonBequentiality, 73 — 7fl. From caaeet 
^^^1 sSbct^ 80— S5, From comparison, 83— S9. Too man; 
^^^B diTisions under this head, 00— B4. AtgumeutB from suppoa" 
^^^^1 S5 — ge. Pncepta not to be followed too auperat^tioiul; ; 
^^^B mnples. 10l>— 108. An orator muet toko care what he prop 
^^^^ tobepruiad; an example, 109—113. UtiUtj of rules, 119— 1! 
^^^H Neoesait; and adTantages of stndf and piactioe, 122 — 125. 

^^^H 1. I NOW proceed to speak of argumenU ; for under this teq 
^^^^ include atl that the Greelts cftll ivSu/ii/iara, im^cii^patTt 
^^liuid &imitl^ii(, of which, though there is some difiereuce in th 
names, yet the meaning is neat]; Ctie same. The word entk 
mema, (which we translate, indeed, as we cannot render 
Qtherwise, hy commentutn, or oommeiitatio, but v"e bad belt 
use the Greek word itself.) has three meanings: one, whii 
signifies everything tliat is conceived iu the mind ; (tut v' 
tins meaning we have now no concern ;) another, which a^ 
fies a proposition with a reason ; 2. a third, which signifies 
conclusion of an argument, deduced from consequents or opgti 
Bitea ;* although with regard to this sense uuthoi-a differ ; A 
some call a conclusion from consequents an epicheirema; bl 
more will be found of opinion that a conclusion Irom oppositea 
only should be called an enthymenie ; and hence Comifloiu 
gives it the appellation conirortum. 3. Some have called it i 
rhetorical syllogism, others an imperfect sijllogism, because 
is not comprised in distinct parts, or in the same numlier i 
parts, as the regular syllogism, such exactness, indeed, 
being required in the orator. 
II 4. ValgiusJ calls the epicheirema ayymsio. •' attempt 

^^^L * See c. 8, sect. E, 



+ Compare v. U, 2 ; tuL C, 9 ; Cicero Topic c, IS. 
J Seelii 1, 18 
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i^BUS tliiubs that.it is not our management of the suhject,* 

i the subject itself which we attempt, (tbat is, the argument 

which we propoae to prove anything, and which, though not 

; set forth in words, is fully coacoived in the mind,) that ia 

led an epicheirema. B. Others are of opinion that it is not 

intended or imperfect proof, but a complete one, proceeding 

vea to the last species.f that ought to receive tbia appelia- 

Ion ; and hence its proper acceptation, and tbat which is most 

a use, is tbat in which it is understood to he a certain com- 

irehenfiioD of a thougbt which consists at least of tliree parts.J 

Some have called an epicheireraa a reasfin,.^ Cicero, || mora j 

ippily, a reasoning ; although be seems to have taken that 

lame rather from the syllogism than from anything else ; for 

IS calls the status syiloi/istKits V a " ratiocinatory state," and 

^ves examples from the philosophers ; and, aa there is some 

affinity between tlie syllogism and the epicheirema, he may be 

thought to have ftiiopted that tenn judiciously ■ 

7. As to the airodii^ii. it is an evident proof; and hence tbo 
term ygofi/uxai aToitl^sit, " linear demonstrations," among 
geometers. Creciliua thinks that it differs &om the epicbei- 
pema only in the manner of its conclusion, and tbat an d^i- 
2i/£/E is an imporfect epicheirema, for the same reason for 
which we said an eothymeme differs from a syllogism ; for 
on entbymeme is a part of a syllogism. Some think tbat the 
npodeixis is included in the epicheirema, and is the part of it 
whioh contains the proof. 8. But authors, however different 
in other respects, concur in defining both of them so far simi- 
larly, as to say tbat the reasoning in them is from that which 
ia certain in order ta give confirmation to that which is doubt- 
ful ; a quality which is common to all arguments, for what is 
certain is never deduced from what is uncertain. To all these 



" Nostram adminaiTalionen,'] Capperonier aptly refers u» to iL 18, 
fi wbencfl we undorBtand that by adminiitraito in to be underHtood 
-rpd^ic aa oppOHed bo ittiupia. t^piddinff^ 

f UUiiaam ipecim.] Compare aect. 66 ; vii. 1, 23. Porphyry eoyi 
Spalding, called it to iittnuTarov illiif. The more common uppeDib- 
(JOD, obHerres Capperonier, is iptciei it^fima. 

t Tta major, minor, and concluaioo. See Cic Da Inv. i. 34, and o. 
14 of tbie book, sect. 6—8, nbere it is abowu how tbe Epicheirema ia 
made to conaist of live parts, 

S Who gave it <iiiB name, wo cannot now diicovei Spalding 

j) De Inv. j. 3 1, 31. 

•I Seeiiid^ia. 
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fonna of argument thfl Greeks give the general name of rim 
which we might by a literal inMrpreiation render fiden, "Mtk 
but we shall make the sense of it clearer if we call it proof. 
9, But the word argument has itself also sevemi dgn 
cations ; for the subjects of plays * composed for acting on ' 
stage, are called arffumeats ; Aauonius Pedianua, Id explaim 
the topi(!3 of the orations of Cicero, says The argumetu is t' 
Cicerot himself, in writing to Brutus, says, " Fearing Ic 
Bhootd bring from thence any evil upon my Cato, thou^t 
argumtnt was far from similar," etc, ; wheoce it appears S 
every subject for writing is so called. 10. Nor is this wondeti 
when the word is commoQ even among artisans ;{ Virgil § iJ 
has ar^umentum iiu/eni, "a great argument;" and a work of li 
considerable number of heads is vulgarly called argmneiitom 
" argumentative.'' But we have now to speak of that senw 
the irord argument, wliich includes proo/, indication, credibm 
aggression, which are all used as names for the same th' 
but, in my opinion, with too little distinction. 1 1. For p 
and cTedihility are established not only by arguments depends 
on reasoning, but by such as are called inartiiicial. As to sigi 
which Celsus || culls indications, I have already distinguished 
them from arguments. 

Since, then, an argument is a proeeas of reamning affori 
prooj, by wkith one tkirtg i* gatltered from another, and wfc 
ettablialiea what is doubtful by reference to mkat is certain, t' 
must assuredly be something in a cause that does not req 
proof; for unless there be someihing which is true, or whi 
appears true, and from which support may be gained for w' 
is doubtful, there will be no ground on which we can pr 
anything. 1 ii. As certainties, accordingly, we have, in the fit 
place, what la perceived by the eeuses, as what we see, whi 
we hear, as iigns or indications ; ne\t, what is admitted by tl 
general consent of mankind, as, that there are gods, and t! 
• Comp. ii. i. %. 
t See note oa iL 20, 10. 

X Artifioera not oul; call tlie material on which they work a/r, 
maitam, but also the alsboriLtion aud aouetruetiun of tbeir mater 
Thui CicBTO in Verr. iv. SS aaye tr eJore diligentiin'Tni perfecta ar| 
menta in twjrii erani, that ia, nmulacra detcripta. Tumebua. 
S ^n. Tii 791. 
II lUc.j I have no douhtj layi Spaldinf^ that it is Celaua who I 
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Tespect 13 to he paid to parents; 13. also, what is established 
by the laws, or what is passed into general usage, with the 
concurrence, if not of the whole world, at least of that com- 
xnonitj or people among whom we have to plead, as indeed, in 
what is called legal right, most points are settled, not by posi- 
tive laws, but by common custom ; and, lastly, whatever is 
agreed between the two parties, whatever is proved, or what- 
ever our adversary does not dispute, 14. For thus will arise 
an argument. As the world is governed hy a providence* the 
state ought to he governed hy some ruling power ; showing that 
if it is acknowledged that the world is governed by a providence, 
the state ought likewise to be governed. 15. But to him who 
would handle arguments properly, the nature and quaHty of all 
things whatever ought to be known, as well as their general 
effects; for it is by such knowledge that arguments called 
g/xora, " probable," are established. 16. Now of prohdbility 
there are three degrees ; one, which rests on very strong 
grounds, because that to which it is applied generally happens, 
as that children are loved hy their parents ; a second, somewhat 
more inclined to uncertainty, as that he who is in good health 
to-day will live till to-morrow ; a third, which is only not repug- 
nant to credibility, as that a theft committed in a house was 
committed hy one of the household. 17. Hence it is that 
Aristotle, in his second book on the Art of Ehetoric,t has so 
carefully considered what generally attends on various things and 
•persons, and what things or what persons nature has rendered 
friendly or unfriendly to other things or other persons ; as, what 
accompa7iies riches, or avihition, or superstition ; what the good 
approve; what the had 'pursue ; what soldiers or hushandmen de 
sire ; and hy what means things are severally shunned or sought, 
18. But this subject I do not intend to pursue ; for it is not 
only long, but even Impracticable, or rather infinite ; and it is 
plain, moreover, to the common understanding of all. If any 
one shall desire, however, to be enlightened upon it, I have 
shown him from whom J he may seek instruction. 19. But 
all probability, on which the far greater part of reasoning de- 
pends, flows from sources of this nature, whether it he credible 
that a father was killed hy his son ; that a father committed 

* Comp. c. 7, sect. 3.5. 

f In the first seventeen chapters, 

t Aiistotle. 
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I wUh his daughter ,- oiid, again, whether poisonijigM 
eredibU in a itep-mather, or adultery in a man of lieentiout Br 
also, lehelher it be credible that a crime mas committed ma 
tiffht of the uihole world, or that false testimony was given fo 
rmali bribe ; because each of these crimes proceeds ' 
peculiar cattt, aa it were, of cbumcler; I mean generally, ■ 
always, else all reaGuniDg about ihem would be absoluu M 
tointy, and not mere probable argument. 

SO. Let us now examine the /i^M o/aryumenfs; altbongL 
indeed, the topics of which I have previously spoken* area 
garded as places of argument by some rhetoriciana. ~ 
let me observe. I mean, not eommon places, in th 
which the word is generally understood, in reference to Im 
adultery, or such subjects ; but the seats of argwnents, tl 
they lie couceah'd, and from which they must be draum fan 
21. For as all kinds of fruits are not produced in all couDtrie8,L 
and as you will be unable to find a bird or a beast, if you u 
iguoraut where it is usually produced or makes its abode, and^ 
OS, among the several kinds of fishes, some delight in a smooth |i 
and others in a rocky bottom of the water, while particular a 
are confined to particular regions or coasts, and you could not I 
attracttheellops;^ or theBcarus§ to our shores, so eveiy kind of 1 
argument is not to be got from every place, and is c( ' 

not everywhere to be sought ; 33. otherwise there would fe 
much wandering about, and, after enduriog the utmost labo 
we should not be able to find, unless by chance, that for v 
we should seek without nietliud. But if we ascertain whsi! 
particular arguments offer themselves, ne shall, when we come I 
10 the place where thfiy lie, easily discern what is in 

23. First of all, then, arguments are to be drawn from 
persons ; there being, as I said,|| a general division of all 
arguments into two kinds, those which concern things, and 
those which concern persona ,- and the accidents of things being 
cause, time, place, opportunity, instruments, manner, and the 

■ In the preceding obnpter. ^paldiag. 

t n. *. 22; V. 12, 16; JS, 67. 

X A fieb that was thought a, dalioiKy by the ancients. Some bivs 
BuppoEBil it to be the eaiae as the adptiaer, or sturgeon ; Pliny pTO> 
nounced tham differaiit, H. N. ii. IT, 27 ; isiii. 11, 54. 

§ This the Rumaue aleo thought a dellcaoy. See Plin. U. c 
mantioaed bj Horace, Ovid, Martial, and Peteoaiua, 

li C. S, aact. 4. 
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to persona, I do not undertake to trent of erery 
Hlar concerDiDg theta, as most rhetoriuians have done, 
(Jy of those topics from which ai^uments may he drawn, 
P*rhe8e, theiij are, birth, for people are mostly thought 
n character to their fathers and forefathers, ajid aome- 
s derive from their origin motives for living an honour- 
■ dishonourable life ; nation, for eveiy nation has its 
r maimers, and the same thing will not be alike pro- 
n regard to a Barbarian, a Itoman, and a Greek ; 
'. country, for, in like toanner, the laws, institutions, and 
pinions of states have their peculiarities ; sex, for you would 
! readily believe a charge of robbery with regard to a 
, and jwisouing with regard to a woman ; age, for differ- 
nodes of action belong to different periods of life ; educa- 
sud discipline, for it makes a difference by whom, and in 
manner a person baa been brought up : ii6, bodily eonsti- 
1, for beauty is often drawn into an argument for iiber- 
n, and strength for insolence, and the contrary qualities 
t contrary conduct ; fortune, for the same charge is not 
" ' credible in reference to a rich and a poor man, in 
Werence to one who is surrounded with relations, friends, and 
Bients, and one who is destitute of all such support ; condition, 
T it makes a great difference whether a man is illustrious or 
i^bscure, a magistrate or a private person, & father or a son, a 
Utizen or a foreigner, free or a slave, married or a bachelor. 
Be father of children or childless ; 27. natural disposition, for 
BTariiie, pasBlonateness, sensibility, cruelty, austerity, and other 
Hmilar eiFectious of the mind, frequenlly either causa credit 
p lie given to an accusation or to be withheld from it ; manner 
K living, for it is often a matter of inquiry whether a person 
B luxurious, or parsimonious, or mean ; occupations, for a 
lountryman, a lawyer, a trader, a soldier, a mariner, a phy- 
Bcian, act in very different ways. 98. We must consider also 
^hat a person affects, whether he would wish to appeat rich 
ftr eloquent, Just or powerful. Previous doings and sayings, 
k)D, are Co be taken into account; for Che present is com- 
kionly estimated from the past. To these some add eommotion 
^the mind, which they wish to be understood in the sense of 
V temporary excitement of tbe feelings, as anger, or fear ; 
89. and designs, which respect the present, past, and future, 
mt these, though they are accidents of persoue, should jet he 
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referred, I tbink, aa considered in themselves, to tfaBt d 
cies of tu^umeat which we derive from luotives ; as also d 
Iain diapoiitiona of mind, in regard to which it is cc 
whether a particular person is a friend or an eaemt/ ol 
person. 30. They specify also the Tiame among the tojnen 
argument in regard to a person ; and the name must cetM' 
be termed an accident of a person, but it is rarely the fom 
tion of any reasoning, unless when it has been gii 
cause, as Sapiens, Magnuf, Plenus,* or has suggested K 
thought totfaehearerof it, asLentulus'st naraeledhimtotU 
of joining the conspiracy of Catiline, because dominion was ■ 
to be promised by the Sibylline books and the predictjoni ■ 
the SDothBByera to three C'ornelii, and he believed hlmselC vl 
he was a Cornelius, to be the third after Sylla and Cinna. SlS . 
As to the conceit of Euripides, J where the brother of PiJjIkL: 
nicea reflects on his name, as an argument of his diepoaitiiffl,! i 
it is extremely poor. For jesting, however, occasion is b 
qnentty furnished by a name,§ and Cicero has more than oi 
indulged in it ia his pleadings against Verres. Such, and d 
such a nature, are the common subjects of argument with r 
gard to persons. All I cannot enumerate, either under t" 
head or under others, but content myself with showing tl 
to those who may inquire farther. 

32. I now come to things, among which actions are 
closely connected with persons, and must therefore he £ 
considered. In regard, then, to everything that is done, t 
question is, oii)ieT why, or where, or when, or in what tnanner.i 
by mhat means, it was done. S3. Arguments are conseqnenli^ 
derived from the motives for actions done or to be done; did 
maWer of which motives, which some of the Greek writers call ZM 
and others Suta/tis, they divide into two kinds, subdividing each 
kind into four species ; for the motive for any action is gene- 
rally connected with the acquisition, the avymentation, thepri- 

* I retain thii reading, on the authority of all good eopiea, but 01 
rflaaotL for the name has hithorto been given, Qor has the name itself 
been found in any record or monument of antiquity. Gallons aad 
Obrecht conjecture flancttt. Geaner Planui from the Greek irAdvoc 
Burmann thiuka that Plemta may hare been a aurQame of Crossui a 
the sense of IMva. Spalding. 

t See SaUust, Cat. *7; Orat. in Catil. iiL 4, 

; rhomiss. 639, 640. 

i 3ee TL S, C8. 
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I, or the enjo^ntenl, of some good, or the avuidance, 
on, endurance, of some evil, or delivery from ic ; coii- 
tions which have great weight in all our deliberations. 
Bot right actions have auoh motives ; wrong ones, on the 
itrary, proceed from false notiona ; for the origin of them is 
tie objects which taea fancy to be good or evil ; and 
Bnce arise errors of conduct, and corrupt passions, among 
'hich may be reckoned anger, envy, hatred, avarice, presump- 
|0M,' atabilion, audacity, timidity, and other feelings of a simi- 
tr nature. Sometimes fortuitous circumstances are added, as 
Twtkennesa, or mistake, which sometimes serve to excuse, and 
Dmetimes to give weight to a chaise, as when a man is said 
a have killed one person while he loaa lying in wait for another. 
6. Motives, moreover, are constantly investigated not only to 
stablish, but to repel, accusations, as when an accused person 
UBintainB that he acted rightly, that is, from a laudable 
notive ; on which point I have spoken more fully in the third 
Mmk.f S6. Questions of definition, too, sometimes depend 
ipon. motives, as whether he is a tyrannicide who killed a 
tgrani by ahotn he bad been caught in adultery; and whether 
ke i* guilty of sacrilege who took down armM suspended in a 
temple to drive enemisi out of his city. 37, Ai^umeuts are 
>also drawn from places; for it often concerns the proof of a 
'iaa\, whether the scene of it was nounlainons or level, maritime 
«r inland, planted or uncultivated, frequented or lonely, near or 
£stant. suitable or unsuitable for the alleged purpose ; conside- 
jrations which Cicero treats with very great effect in his de- 
fence of Milo. 38. These and similar points most commonly 
relate to questions of fact, but sometimes also to questions of 
law, as whether a place be private or public, sacred or profane, 
e«r own or belonging to another, as we consider in regard to 
a person whether he be a, magistrate, or b, father, or b. foreigner. 
SO. For hence questions arise ; as, You have taken the money 
of a private individual, but. as you took it from a temple, your 
crime is not mere theft, but sacrilege. — You have killed an 
adulterer, an act which the late allows, but as you committed it 
in a brothel, it is murder. — You have done violence, but as yoa 
^d it to a magistrate, an action fur treason may be brought 
] In B bad aenae ; hope of obtaiaing that to wliioh we have 
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against you. iO. Or, on tile otber liond, a pereoii may ai^ue, 
/ had a right to act in such away, for I was a /other, or I ma 
a magistrate. But it ia to be observed that arguments deriTed 
trota place afford* matter for dispute as to questions of fact 
as well 88 regarding points of law. Place, loo, frequently 
affects the quality of an action ; for the same act is not allow- 
able or becoming in all places Hlile ; and it is likenise of c 
sequence before what people a question ia tried ; for every 
people has its peculiar customa and laws. 41. Place has alao 
inSueuce in commendation or disparagement ; bb Ajax says in 
Ovnd,-f Agimus ante rales causam, el mecum canfertur Ulgaiei! 
" Do tee plead our caase before the ships, and is Ulysses com- 
fared with me P' To Milo, too, it was made a subject of re- 
proach, among other thinga, that Chdius had been killed bj/ 
him amidst the monuments of his ancestors, i'i. Place baa 
influence, moreover, in deliberative oratory, as weU as time, 
Bome remarks on which I shall suljoiu. 

Of time, aa I have already observed in another place, J there 
■re two acceptations, since it is viewed either generally or 
apeeially. Generally, as when we say, now, formerly, ia the 
time of Alexander, during the struggle at the siege of Troy : 
or whatever relates to the present, past, or future. Specially, 
when we speak of received divisions of time, aa in the nmmer, 
in the winter, by day, by night, or of aeeidental occurrences at 
any particular period, as during a peatilenee, tn a war, at a 
banquet. 43. Some of our Latin authors have thought that 
Bufficient distinction was made if they called time in general 
merely time, and special portions of it limes. To say nothing 
more on that point, regard to time in both senses is to be had 
both in deliberative and epideictic, but most frequently in 
judicial, pleading. 44. For it gives rise to questions of law.J 
nnd determines the quality of actious, and has great influence 

• Sed circa faeti ciminvertiaitt arffumeala prattHTit, area juris Kus 
nalmant guc^Honatu,] The reader will observe tliat prietCaat, u 
Spalding rsmarkB, refers to h^ee guidem ac linilia in aect. 3S, arguTitenta 
beiDg in the accuaative case. " U faut dooc remarquer quo les orgn- 
rasDB tir^s du liea, an mflme temps qu" ila Barvent ii 6tablir le fait^ sont 
la matiSra des quBBtiona de droit." Qedoyn. 

t Metam. jdii. 5. 

J III. a, 25. 

9 For inataDce, if a man aurpriaes an adulterer, who eecapea fo 
lime, but ia killed b; him ou a aubaajuent oi»»aian. Turticbui. 
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in questions of fact, since it sometimes offers irrefragable 
proofs, as if a person should be said (as I supposed above *) to 
Lave signed a deed when he died before the date of it, or to 
have done something urong when he vaa quite an infant or 
even not bom. 46. Besides it is to be ohserved that argu- 
ments of all kinds are readily drawn either from circumstances 
that preceded the fact in question, or occurred at the same timt 
with it, or happened aft&r it : From prmous circumstances, 
as. You threatened the deceased mth death, you went out at night, 
you iFsnt hefore him on the road ; and motives for deeds, too, 
relate to time past : 46. From oontemporaiieoui circumstances, 
which some have distinguished more nicely than was necessary, 
dividing them into tliat whicb is combined witli an act, as, 
A noise was heard, and that which ia attached to an act, as 
A cry was raised : From subsequent circumBtancea, as, Tou 
cmieealed yoaraelf; you jied; dtseoloratiom and swellijigs 
ttppeared an the body. The defendant also will direct his 
thoughts te the same divisions of time in order to discredit 
the charge that is brought against him. 

47. In these considerations is included all that eoncema 
deeds and words ; but under two aspects; for some things are 
done because something else will follow ; and others because 
something else was done hefore ; as when it is alleged against a 
man accused of trafS-cking in women, that he bought a beautiful 
woman who had. been found guilty of adultery ;t or against a 
rake accused of parricide that he had said to his father. You 
thall not reproaeh me any more ; for the former is not a traf- 
ficker in women because he bought the woman, but he 
lought her because he was a trafficker in women ; and 
&e latter did not kill his father because he uttered those words, 
but uttered the words because he meditated kiUinff his father. 

4S. As to fortuitous occurrences, which also afford ground 
for arguments, they doubtless belong to subsequent time, but 
are generally distinguished by some peculiarity in the persons 
whom they concern ; as if I should say, Scipio vas a better 
general than Hannibal; he defeated Hannibal, — He khs u 
good pilot; he never suffered shipwreck, — He was a good husband- 

• C. 5, aeot 2. 

+ I hesitate nt tiiis eiample, aajs Spalding, sa thare ie nothing 
bearing on nnj such ease in tl.a Romnn law ; but I must Buppoee it, 
be adds, to hava beeD a theme for declamation in tha acbooU. Nc 
vtber eommentator makea any remfirlL alNut it 
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man; he railed large crops. Or, in reference to bad qualities. 
He iciM extravagant; he exhausted his patrimony. — He lived 
disgracefully : he mas disliked by all. 
. 49. We must also, espeoially in questions of fact, regard 

tliB means of which a party was possessed ; for probability 
incliaca us to suppose that a smaller mimber was killed b; a 
larger, a weaker by a stronger, people asleep bj people awake, 
the unsuspecriwg by the well prepared, Oppositu states of , 
things lead to opposite conclusions. 60. Soch points we re- 
gard in deliberative speeches; aod in judicial pleadings we 
keep them in view with reference to two considerations, 
whether a person had the inclination, and whether he had the 
power ; for hope depending on power, often gives rise to incli- 
nation. Hence that conjecture in Cicero :* " Clodiua lay in 
wait for Milo, not Mtlo for CloJios ; Clodius was attended with 
a body of stout slaves, Milo with a party of women ; Clodius 
was travelling on horseback. Milo in a carriage; Clodius was 
unincumbered, Milo euveloped in a cloak." 5 1. Under 

i means, also, we may include instraments, for they form part of 

appliances and resources ; and presumptive proofs, too, some- 
times arise from instruments, as when a sharp leeapon ia 
found iliching in a dead body. 62. To all this is to be added 
manner, which the Greeks call rsoVo;, in reference to which 
tlie question is, How a thing was done ? And it has relatioa 
bith to the quality of an act and to the interpretation of 
writings.t as if we should deny that it is lamful la kill an 
adulterer with poison, and say thai he ought to have been killed 
unlh a sword-X It may concern queslions of fact also ; as if I 
Bhould say that a thing was done with a good intention, and 
therefore openly ; or with a bad intention, and therefore insidi- 
ously, in the night, and in a lonely place. 

53. But in regard to every matter, about the quality or 
nature of which there is any question, and which we contem- 
plate independently of persons and all else that constitutes a 
cause, three points are doubtless to be considered, whether it 
is, what it is. and of what nature it is. But as certain topics 
of argument are common to all these, the three cannot be 



* Pro Mil, c. 10. 

+ See se^t 40 of Ihia chaptef, and iii 6, * ; iii. 8, 6fi, 

; See sect. 83, and iii. 6, 37. 
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divided, and must accordingly be introduced under the heads 
nnder which they respectively happen to fall. 

54. Argumeota, then, are drawn from definition, (ex fini- 
tione Beu^ne, for hoth terms are in use,) of which there are 
two modes ; ibr we either inquire simply whether such a thing 
eirlue, or with a definition previously given, what virtue 
Such definition we either express in a general way, as, 
Wietoric is the art of speaking well, or with aa enumera,tioii 
of particulars, as Rhelorie is the art of rightly conceiving, 
arranging, and expfessing our thoughts, mth att unfailing 
memory avdwith praprie'g of action. 65. We also define a 
thing either hj ils nature, as in the preceding example, or by 
reference to etymology, aa when we derive the sense of assidutu 
from IBS and do, that of locuples from copia lacorum, or that of 
pecuniosus from copia pecorum. 

To definitions seera especially to belong genus, species, dif- 
ference, property. 56. From all these argumenis are de- 
duced. Genus can do little to establish species, but very much 
to set it aside ; what is a (rae, therefore, is not necessarily a 
plane tree, but what is not a tree, is certainly not a plane 
tree ; nor can that which is not a virtue be justice ; and there- 
fore we must proceed from the genus 10 the ultimate epecies;" 
as to say, Man is an animal, is not enough, for animal is the 
genus ; and to say that he is mortal, though it expresses a 
Bpecies, is but a definition common to other animais ; but if 
ire say that he is rational, nothing will be wanting to signify 
what we wish. 57. On the contrary, species uffords a strong 
-proof of genus, but baa little power to disprove it ; for that 
"which is justice is certainly a. virtue, while that which is not 
justice may be a virtue, if it is fortitude, prudence, or tempe- 
rance. A genus, therefore, will never be disproved by proving 
a species, unless all the species, which are included under that 
genus, be set aside, as That tchich is neither mortal nor immor- 
tal is not an animal. 

I. To genua and species writers add properd'cs andrfi^erencea. 
By properties a definition is established ; by diffarencea it ia 
overthrown. A properly is that which either belongs only to one 
olgect, aa speech and laughter to man, or belongs to it, but not 
to it alone, aa keat is a property of fire. There may be also 
many properties of the same thing, as fire, for instance, shines 
as well as heats. Consequently, «hatever property is omitted 
■ Sk sect E. Cicero Topic, a. 6. 
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in a definition, will weaken it ; but it ia not every properly 
introduced in it that will establish it. 59. It is very often a 
question, too, what is a property of something nnder considera- 
tion ; for instance, if it be asserted, on the etymolt^y of the 
word, " It constitutes a man a tyrannicide to kill a tyrant," va 
may deny it, for if an executioner should kill a tyrant delivered 
fa) him to be put to death, he would not be called a tyrannicide, 
nor would a man be called so tha^t hod killud a tyrant unanarea | 
or unwillingly. 60. But that which is not a peculiar property 
will be a difference ; be it is one thing to he a slave and another 
to serve ; whence there is this distinction with regard to addicti, 
I or insolvent debtors sentenced to serve their creditors ; Ht 

I nho is a slave, if he ia set free, becomes afreedman; but this 

is not the ease with an addietiis ; and there are other points of 
difference betweeu them, of which I shall speak in another 
place.* 61. They call that also a difference, by which, when 
the yenas is distinguished into species, a species itself is par 
ticularized ; as, Animal is the genns ; mortal, a species, ter- 
restrial or two-footed, b. difference ; for we have not yet como 
to property, though the animal is distinguished from the 
aquatie or the four-footed ; but such distinction belongs, not 
BO much to argument, as to exact expression of definition, 
63. Cicero separates genus and species, which latter he calls 
form, from definition, and puts tiiem nnder relation ; aa, for 
example, (/ a person to whom all the silver of another person 
has been bequeathed, should claim also the coined silver, he ,1 
would found his claim upon genus ; but if a person, when ^m 
legacy has been left to a woman who should have been a malent 
familias to her husband, denies thai it ought to be paid to Acji 
teho never came into her husband's poieer, he reasons f 
species, because there are two sorts of marriages. t 

63. Oiceroj; also shows that definition ia assisted by d 
which he makes distinct from partition, partition being the d 
tribution of a whole into its parts, divisioti that of a 

■ Vn. 3, ae ; iii. 6, 3B. 

+ TliB two aorta of majriagBH were per memptionaa, when tha w 
was delivered into the band snd power of tLe man. and 

nattrfamUiaa : the other was cUra totrmpiionem, when 

Waa formed by cohabitation. Twrnthvt. See Clc pro FUcc. 34. Ada 
Ram. Ant. p. 423, Svo. ed. "A legal marringe was either fi 

rtipnt uxorii m numum viri, or it was witiiout thin co-amMia^ 
iXot. of Qi. and Rom. Ant. art.MMrr\ag,B,~ 
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boto its forma or species. The number of piirts, he eays, ia 
ftncertain;* for instance, Ike parts of which a stale consists; 
but that of forma, certain, as the numier of forms of gotern- 
menl. which we understand to be three, that in which the power 
the hands of the people, that in which it is in tiose of a 
(few, and that in which it is in those of one. 64. He, indeed, 
not uae these examples, because, writing to Trebatius,f ha 
jreferred taking his instances from law, I have given such, 

I think, plainer. 

Properties ha^e reference also to questions dependent on 
conjecture ;$ for, as it ia the property of a good man to act 
ftgnlly, and of a passionate man to be violent in hia language, 
it is supposed that he who acts rightly ia a good man, and that 
be who is violent in his language is a passionate one ; and 
Buch as act or speak otherwise ore supposed to be of opposite 
characteTs ; for when certain qualities are not in certain per- 
sons, the inference, though from opposite premises, is of a 
similar nature. § 

65. Division, in a similar way, serves to prove and to refute. 
For proof it is sometimes sufficient to estabhsh one half ; aa 
in this example : A man, to be a citizen, must either have been 
iom a citizen, or have been made one; but in refuting jou 
must overthrow both particulars, and show that he aas neilhei' 
'horn nor made a citizen. 60, This mode of reasoning is mani- 
fold ; and there is a form of ailment bj/ successive removals,\{ 
by which a whole allegation is sometimes proved to be false, 
.and sometimes a portion of it, which is left after successive 
removals, is shown to be true. A whole allegation ia proved 
to be false in this manner : Yoa say that you lent this money : 
Either then you had it of your own, or you received it from 
tome one else, or you found it, or you stole it: If you neither had 
it of your own, nor received it from any one, nor etc., you did 

* Of forma there ia always u certain number, and to omit any one 
,cf them in a definition ia a. fault ; but tliB number of parts ia fre- 
' quEmtly iaSnite. Tamehtu. 

+ IIL n, 18. 

t Tli&t ie, to the itatiu termed conjeclnralia bj tlia rhetoricians; 
Dommonlf called ^uailio de fado, Capperouier. 

§ For example, as it ia the part of a merciful man not to do wanton 
Injury. I aball infer, if n mui commits wantuii injury, that he ie not 

eroiful. Tumebus. 

I] iEr remotione.] Ciecro, Inv, i. 2B, calls it eBumnMiiow, aevenil par- 
iiouUrs being enumemtod, and all orertLrown ei(^[it one, which, u 
tben DDDodered aa f rored. 
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not lend it. 67, Wbat is left is established aa true ii 
way : This ilare. lehom you claim aigour oirn, was tilha- in-i J 
in ynur house, or bought by you, or yicen to you, or left to yon I 
6y will, or captured by yoa from tlte enemy, — or he belongs t» I 
another person : when it is shown that the suppositions are all I 
unfounded, except the lost, it will be clear that the slave 
belongs to another. This kind of argumentation ia dangt 
and must be conducted with great wariness, for if we omit odi 
particular in the enumeration, our whole edifice will fall t 
the ground, to the amusement of our audience. 63. That 
mode is safer which Cicero uses in his speech for Caecina,* 
when he asks. If this U not the point in question, lehat it it! 
for thus all other points are set aside at once. That also ii 
Eafer, in which two contrary propositions are advanced, of 
which it ia sufficient for our purpose to establish either ; as in 
this example from Cicero if There is certainly no one so kh- 
favourable to Cluentiv* as not to grant me one thing : If it it 
certain that those judges mere bribed, they mvtt have been bribed 
either by Habitus or by Oppianieut; if I show that they wen 
not bribed by Habitm, I prove that ^ley were bribed by Oppi- 
anicua ; if I •make it appear that they were bribed by Oppi- 
anicut, J clear Habitus from suspicion. G9. Or liberty may ba 
granted to our adversarf to choose one of two propositions, of 
which one must necessarily be true, and, whichsoever he 
chooses, it may be proved to be adverse to his cause. This is 
a mode which Cicero adopts in pleading for Oppius :t ^f^tker 
was it when he was aiming at Cotta, or when he was attempting 
to kill himself, that the weapon wot snatched from his hand f 
And in that for Varenus ;§ The option is granted you, whether 
you would prefer to gay that Varenus took that road by chance, 
or at the instigation and perewmon of the other ; and he then 
shows that either supposition is equally adverse to the accuser. 
70. Sometimes two propositions are stated of such a nature, 
that from either, if adopted, the some consequence follows : 

t Wo C!uent. o. 28. 

t Mitrciis Auretiiu Cotto, proconsul of Bithyaio, hod diBmissed Ur' 
fnnwtiir Publiue Oppius on sua{ilGiaii of embaxzUng the publis moiiej 
and platting ogniiul his lite, of which be was titerwarija iiccused, and 
dofeadod by Ciooro. Sse Dion. Cuss. b. iiivi. p. Reim. 100. Tho 
oalv fnurmeut of Cicero's Biiaecb tliat is eztnut ia the one in the t 

j Hfc !v. £, 20; (ind the fruBvaaiAiuiEcuBi.'i.T), \Wi. 
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1 adage. We mtisl pkihsophixe, tkouffh we muit 
^t pkiloiopkiie ;' or in the still more common question, To 
U purpote U aJiguTe,\ if tlm subject is intelligible ? lo what 
iM if it ii not intelligible / and in this aajring, Ife who can 
■e pain, wili tell liea under torture; he who cannot endure 
n will MU Ues. 

I 71. As there are three parts of time, so the order of things 
b comprised in three stages of progreas ; for eveiything has a 
effinning, an increase, and a completion; aa firat, for instance, 
a quarrel, then one man's blood is ahed, then that of 
^TSiaL Here then is an origin for argumenta aupporting 
' e another ; for the end may he inferred from the beginning ; 
D saying, I cannot expeet a toga pratexta when 
of the iceb black; or the beginning 
Hiaj he argued from the end ; aa the resignation of the dietator- 
Aip ma; be made an argument that Sylla did not take armi 
iwfA the object of making htmaelf a tyrant. 72, From the in- 
tniufi of a thing, in like manner, arguments may be drawn 
ith regard both to its beginjiing and ita end; and that not 
oly in conjectures as to matters of fact, but in the considera- 
n of points of law : as. Is the end referable to the beginning .' 
' I, Ought the blood shed lo be imputed to him with whom 
s quarrel began ? 

73. Arguments are also drawn from similarities: If conti- 
a virtiif, abstinenee is also a virtue ; If a guardian 
lotufAl to give security, so lilcswise should an agent. This argu- 
Lment is of the nature of that which the Greeks call feraywyj, 
r.Oioeroj: induction. From dissimilarities: Jf joy is a good, 
ffleawire is not therefore necessarily a good; What ii lam- 
1 ful in regard to a itvman, is not also lawful in regard to a 
'' «ltnor-§ From contrarieties : Frugality is a good, for extrava- 
. • That is, aaya TumebuB, wa mnat give Bomo attention to philo- 
•opby, though we are not to spend our whole livea in it A sajing of 
, Neoptolemus in a tragedy of EDmus, to that effect, la cited by Cicero 

da Orat iL 37. 
I + It is not proparly s figure of langnage or of thought tbst is hers 

I intended, bat thut sort to which Quintihan alludes, is. 1, 14, and of 
which he treatB mora fully, ii. 2. 6S ; aaa alao tLL i, 28. It iu a mode 
of epeeoh by which we indicate obsoaraly what we do not wish to 
•xpreas plainly. Spalding. 
X Topic, c. 10 ; Da In?, i. 31. 
S Au example from Cicero, Topic e. ]1 r "If yon have oontraoted n 
dabt to k wonuui, yoii un pay her wltLoub having tecaorsa Vi ^ 
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ganet U an evil : If war u the cause of offerings, peaei wiltl 
.he remedy of them : If he deserves pardon who /uu doiu f 
injury unawara, he does not merit reward who has done i 
pice unawares. 74. From contradictions: He who u 
not a fool. From consequences or adjuncts : If juitice v 
good, ae ought to judge vUh juxtice : If deceit is an " 
ffluat not deceive ; and such propositions may be re 
Nor are the arguments that follow dissimilar to these ; 
they may properly be ranged under the same head, to K 
indeed, they naturally belong : Wliat a man never had he 
not lost ; A person whom we love uie sliall not knoicingly jnjl 
Por a person vthom a man has resolved to make his heir, he 
had, )uie, andwiU have' affection. But as such arguments 
incontrovertihle, they partake of the nature of necessary ii 
caciona.t 75. The latter sort, however, I call arguments fl 
what ia consequent, or what the Greeks call axoKauSot, as got 
n«a» is consequent upon wisdom ; (what morely follows, that 
happens afterwards, or will be, I would distinguish by 
Greek term ira.getrificy«i.) But about names I am not anxim 
every one may use what terms he pleases, provided that I 
character of the things themselves be understood, and t 
the one be regarded as dependent on time, and the other 
the nature of things. 76. Accordingly, I do not besilan 
call} the following forms of argument consequential, (thoi 
from what precedes in order of lime they give an indication 
what is to follow in order of time,) of which some bars soq 
to make two kinds; the first regarding action, ae exemplij 
in Cicero's speech for Oppius :§ Those whom he could not U 
forth into the province ai/ainst their will, how covld he deb 
against their willf the other regarding time, as shown in t 
passage against Verres ;[| If the EaUnilt of January put 
end to ike authority of tlis priator't edict, why does not the 

truatea ; bnt vrhat'^ou awe to a minor yon. catuioC pay in the 

• Habiat, halo, haficbil.] ThB laat two words seeni to ha but UtB 
to the purpose. It wa£ for that r^oEon, porhap^, that Aldus ou 
Uiem ; but tbej aie in sU other copies. Spaldiag. 

t Signonm MnmirfaMduin.] See c. 9. 

i focart, or aome Buoh verb, u wanting in the teit, an Eegiuj 
othara obaerTB, 

g Sect 63. 

I Lib. i. 0. 41. 
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mencemeiU of its authority bear date froni the Kalends of 
January ? 77. Both these examples are of such a nature that 
if you reverse the propositions they lead to an opposite conclu- 
sion ; for it is jdso a necessary consequence that they who could 
not have been retained against their will, could not have been 
led forth against their will.* 

78. Those arguments, too, which are drawn from particu- 
Jars that mutually support each other, and which some 
rhetoricians wish to be deemed of a peculiar kind, (they call 
them Ix Tciiv irihg aXXfjXa,t Cicero J terms them ex rebus svb 
eandem rationem verdentibus,) I would rank with those of 
necessary consequence ; as, If it is honourable for theRhodians 
to let their castomSi it is also honourable in Hermocreon to farm 
them ; and, what it is proper to leani^ it is also proper to teach, 
79. Of which nature is the happy saying of Domitius Afer, 
not expressed in tliis manner, but having a similar effect : / 
accused, you condemned.^ There is also a kind of argument 
from two propositions relatively consequent^ and which proves 
the same thing from opposite statements ; as^ He who says 
that the world was produced, says also that it will come to an 
end ; for everything which is produced comes to an end, 80. 
Similar to this is the kind of argument by which that which 
is done is inferred from that which does, or the contrary ; 
which rhetoricians call an argument from causes. Sometimes 
the consquence necessarily happens, sometimes generally , though 
not necessarily. Thus a body, for example, casts a shadow in 
the light, and, wherever there is a shadow, it necessarily proves 
that there is a body. 81. Sometimes, as I said, the conse- 
quence is not necessary, whether with reference to the cause 
and the effect together, or to the cause or effect severally. 
Thus, The sun darkefis the skin ; but it does not necessarily 
follow that he whose skin is dark has been darkened by the sun, 
A road makes a man dusty : but it is not every road that 

* The text has, Conseqtiens enim est eos, qui inviti dud non potuerint, 
w/oit08 rum potuisse retineri, but it is justly observed by Gesner that 
the infinitives ought to change places. He thinks that the mistake 
may have been Quintilian's own. 

t Aristot Rhet. ii. 23, 3. 

$ De Inv. i 20. 

§ There is a similar expression, as the critics have observed, in Ovid 
Metam. xiiL 308. An faUo Pcdemedem crirnme twrpe est Accmduc 
Wiikif vobis damndsae decorum $ 
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throuii up dust ; tior does itfoUoiv that every Titan uho it dti^ 

hat been on a road. 82. Argunienta of necessary cousequenM. 
both from cause and effect* are such as tbeee : ff it is leUdom 
that makes a man good, a good man is necessarily wise ; and 
BO, hit th4 part of a good man to act uprightly, of a bad mm 
to act dishonotirahly ; and accordingly those who act uprighlk 
are considered good, and those who act dishonourablg, bad ; utS 
this is a jost conclnsion. But if we aay that emercise gsDera]^ 
makes the body strong, it will not follow that mhoever is strong, 
has talten exercise, or that whoever has taken exercise, is strong; 
nor, because fortitude secnTes vs from fearing death, will it 
follow that whoever does not fear death is to be thought a nid)i 
of fortitude ; nor if the sun gives men the head-ache, does it 
follow that the sun is not useful to men, 83. The following 
kind of argument belongs chiefly to the suasoiy department of 
oratory : Virtue confers glory, therefore it is to be follomd ; 
pkmwe brings infamy, therefore it is to be avoided. 

84. But we are judicioualy admonished by writers on 
oratory that causes are not to be sought too far back ; as 
Medea, for example, says in the play.t " Would that never in 
the grovo of Pelion,'' as if " the felling of a flr-tree to the 
earth" there had had the effect of producing her misery or 
guilt ; or as Philoctetas says to Pari3,J " If you had controlled 
your passion, I should not now be miserable ;" for, retracing 
causes in this way, we may arrive at any point whatever. 

85. To these I sliould think it ridiculous to add what tiey 
call the cov^ngate argument, had not Cicero § introduced it. 
An esample of it is, That they who do a just thing do justly, 
which certmnly needs no proof, any more than Quod compm- 
CJium est, compascere licere, " On a common pasture it w com- 
mon to every man to send his cattle to feed," 

86. Some call those arguments, which I have specified aa 
drawn from causes or efficients, by another name,* tKSdaiic, 

■ Spalding's text has q«<e vlvjwe fiimt, and ha interprata idijtM by 
necesiariti, but he inclines to favour ufonjue, which occura in threa 
maouacripts, and which will signify, aa he remarkB, A cauiit ej ai 
tffeetUnts. 

t Enrip. Med, T, 3. 

t In tha Pliiloctetea of Acoius, as Philander mippoees. 

i Cic Topic 3. Ariatot, Topic, ii. 3 ; Khetor. i. T, % 

n SpsJding has aiieno »i>mHie ,- Capperonier reads alto 
' -eoi Begiiu. 
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that is, isiuti, for notbing is indeed considered iu them but 
_ how one thing resnlts from another. 

I Arguments called apposite or comparative are auch as prove 
I the greater from the leas, the less from the greater, or equals 
' firom equals. 87. A conjecture about a fact is supported by 
arguing from something greater : b». If a man commits sacri- 
lege, he Kill also commU an ordinary theft; (tma something 
less, as. He who readUif and boldly tells a lie, will coTnmit 
perjury ; from something equal, as. Hi who hat taken a Inibt 
to pronounce u-iyutt judgment. wiU also take a bribe to hear 
faUe witness. 88. A question about a point of law is supported 
in a simUar wa^ : from something greater, a&. ]f it is lawfm 
to JeSI an adulterer, it i» also laaful to scourge him ; from some 
thing less, as. If it is lauful to kiU a thief in the night, how 
much more is it lawful to kill an armed rohberf from some- 
thing equal, as, The punishment which is justly pronounced on 
him who his hUed his father, is also justly pronouticed on him 
AOho has kUied his mother. All these arguments find & place 
in causes in which we proceed by syliogigm.* 

89. The following forms are more suitable for questions 
dependent on definition or quality :t If strength is good for 
bodies, health is not less so .-} If theft is a crime, muck more 
ia sacrilege : If abstinence is a virtue, so is continence : If the 
world is ruled by a providence, a state must be directed by a 
government : If a house cannot be built without a plan, what 
are we to think of the conduct of a fleet or (wi army .' 90. To 
me it would he sufficient to notice this form merely as a genus. 
bat it is divided by others into species; for arguments are 
deduced by them from several things to one. and from one to 
several, (as in the common remark, What happens once, may 
happen often.) from a part to the whole, from genus to species, 
from that which contains to that which is contained, from the 
more difficult to the more easy, from the more remote to the 

• in. & 16. 

t See b. iii. 0. S. 

![ All the oommOTitabirB hare pnpsed thia sentence in silence, except 
Spalding, who ie Htagguied ttt the compariaou between the rehpective 
Valuea uf Dtrength ami henltb, and propoasB for laniroi to rend inamtai. 
with Bome BuitAble alteration 'm the other warde. Be aaja that he hu 
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ithing aimilitr elsewhere. I read with Qedoyn, o^'i ru6i(r 
" ~ "' " Spalding'a tort haa, S. r. e. 4. 
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newei, and from the oppositea of all these to their O} 
01. hut such arguments are all of the f&me nature; 
are drawn from greater things and less, or from ituij 
equal force ; and. if we pursue such distinctione, there w 
110 end of particularization ; for the comparison of thin 
infinite, and. if we enumerate every kind, vi 
things that are vurre pUwtant. more agreeable, 
mora honourable, more useful. But let me absUdn. H 
Bpeahing of more, lest 1 fall into that prolixity which I d 
to avoid. 93. As to the examples of this kind of argnni 
their number is iecalculBhle ; but I will notice only i 
few. From the greater, in Cieero'a speech for Ciecina;* 
that Khir-h alarm* armed troops be thout/kt to have canidm 
alarm iii a company of laayenf From the easier, ii ' 
speech against Clodius and Curio vf Consider whether f 
could so eaiily have been made pralor. when he, to ifJutM f 
liad given vay, teas not madt pnetor? 93. From the mukiI 
difficult, in hia speech for Ligarius:^ Observe, I pray ym\ 
Tuhero, that I, who do not hesitate to speak of iny own acuX 
tpeak boldly of that of IAgari%a; and, in the same epeech,}! 
Has not ZAgaritu ifround for hope, when liberty is granted vu 1 
to inlereede with you erert for another ! From the less, in bit I 
bpeech for Ceedna :{| h the knowledge that thei-e wer, 
men a sufficient ground for you to prove that violence ti 
nutted, and is the fact of having fallen into their liands » 
eient ? 94. To sum up the whole in a few words, then, i 
menta are drawn from persons, cauM*, places, time, (of * 
we distinguished three parts, the preceding, the coinctdmt, ai 
the subsequent,) manner, (that is, how a thing has been di 
means, (under which we included instruments,) dejinition, g, 
species, differences, pecuiiaritifs, reniofal,V divisiojt, I 
, completion, timiUirity, dissimilarily. ei 



• C. 15. 

t Sse iii. 7, 2. 

J Cicero pro Ligar. c. 8. But tba worda in Cicero are greitly Kt I 
▼orlance from thofie which are given bj Quintiliaii : Vide, qtuaa, Tvten, I 
■f , jui de ma faato nan dvbttem dkere, de Ligarii aon amdeam eonfiltri. 1 

g d 16. 
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Winces, e/taaei. effects, issitti, eonneaAon, compnTison ; each of 
rhioh is divided into several speuies. 
95. ItseemaneceBserytobeadded that argumenta are deduced 

I Dot only from acknowledged facts, but from fictions or supposi- 
liona, or, as Hoe Greeks aay, naS' imihsn: and this kind of 

I ttr^menta is found in all the same forms as tlie otber kinda, 
because there may be as many si'^.cies of fictitious as of true 
_ 06, By using ficQou, I here mean advancing 

something, which, if it were true, would either solve a ques- 
tion, or assist to solve it, and then shoning the resemblance 
of the point supposed to the point under consideration. That 
young men, who have not yet left the school, may understand 
this process the better, I will illustrate it by some examples 
more suitable to that age.* 87. The law ia, that he who d/iu 
not mafnlain Am 'parents is to be imprisoned ; a mau does sot 
maintain his parents, and yet pleads that he ought not to go 
to prison ; he will perhaps have recourse to aupposition, if he 
were a ioldier, if he were an infant, if he tiere absent from home 
on the public sen-iee.f And to oppose the oplivn^ of a man 
distinguiabed for bravery, we migbt use the suppoaition, if ht 
aik for supreme poiner, 01 for the oiierthroie of teinpUs. 98. This 
IB a form of argument of great force against the letter of a law. 
Cicero adopts it in his defence of Ctecina:^ whence you, or 
yovir slaves, or your steward — if your steicard alone had driven 
me out — but if you have not even a single slave but him who 
drove me out — ; and there are several other examples in 
that speech. 9S. But the same sort of flutiou ia of great use 
in considering the quality of an act : [| If Catiline, with tite 
troop of vUlaim that he took with him, could judge of this 
affair, he would condemn Lucius Murana. It serves also for 
amplification ; If this had happened to you at supper over those 

■ Tbat ia, Hucli aa tliase to whiob tbey liiva been accustoiaed in the 
■ohools of tiio rhetoricians. SpiUding. 

f He will endaavour to show that in the ciroumataiic^ea in which be 
te placed, hfl ought to be eitimpt ^m maintaiDJng hia parents aa nsuch 
u if he were a eoldier, kc. 

J To those who hfid displayed eminent bravery in the field petmia- 
BioD was given to choose same reward. This waa a fertile eubject for 
ibe schoolB, s^ may be seen in tbe declamatioDS attributed tu Senaea 
■ud QiiintQiaa. Comp. vii, 5, i. Spalding. 

$ C. 19. The words are siren imperfecUy by Quiutiliaa. 

U Fio Uuncn. c. Z» 
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mnnilrous cupi of your** — and, 2f the repuhlie 
wice.f 

lUO. These are the common topics of proofs which ml 
specified, and which it is hardl; satisfactory to mentioiii 
ineial heads, as a numberless multitude of arguments^ 
}m each of them, nor, on the other hand, dues the di ' 
things allow us to pursue them through all their s_ 
task which those who have attempted \mve ioctured thfldd 
disadvantage of saying too much and of not saying all. 
Hence most students of rhetoric, when they have fallen k 
these inexplicahle labyrinths, have, as being fettered bjta 
inflexible restrictions of rales, lost all power of action, eq 
that which they ought to have from their own mind, atil 
keeping their eyes fiied on a master, have ceaaed to foHo«ftl 
guidance of nature. 103. But as it is not sufiBcient tt 
that all proofs are to be drawn from perion» or from tiMfM 
because each of tbeee general heads branches out into an ii^l 
nity of others, so he who sball have learned that arguments in I 
to be deduced from preceding or coincident or suheeipisnl ci^ 
cumstances. will not necessari'y be qualified to judge wbit 
arguments proper for any particular cause are to be deduced 
from such circumstances; 103. especial); as most proofs itre 
taken from what is inherent in the nature of a c 
have nothing in common with any other cause ; i 
proofs, while they are the strongest, are also the least obvious, 
because, though we learn from rules what is common to all 
causes, what is peculiar to any particular cause we hare to dis- 
cover for ourselves. 104. This kind of arguments we may 
well call arguments from eircutmtances, (as we cannot other- 
wise express the Greek word 'rsolerttirii.) or from those things 
which are proper to any individual cause. Thus in the case 
of the priest guilty of adultery, J who, by virtue of the law by 
which he bad the power of saving a life, wished to save his 
own life, the ai-gumeut proper to the cause, in opposing him, 

■ Cic Philipp. iL 26. 

+ Cie. Catilin. L 7. 

i A cau very BJmilar to thia ia treated in the 234th or tbe D«cla- I 
iDBtioiiB attributed tu QuintilUa, of wliich the title in thia : '- Let ■ ■ 
priest have the power of saving one person from capital punUhmant; 
let it be lawful to kill adulterers : a mno aurpriaea a prieat in the coi ' 
mieaion of arlulterjr , and. putting ^<"> to death, tbough be clnimed b 
lite on the ground of the law, ia accused of murder." Spaldaig. 
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would be, you would not lave one criminal only, for, ij you are 
Tbleased, it aiU not he lawful to kiM the adtdtereat:* lor tlii>i 
argument the law supplies, which prohibits killing the adul- 
teress without the adulterer. 105. Thus, too. in that cootro- 
veiBy, in which the law is, that the bankert might pay the half 
of what they oiced, but demand payin.mU of the whole of what 
vat dve to than,f and one banker requires the whole of his 
debt from anothet banker, the proper argument for the 
creditor, from the nature of the cause, is, " that it was expressly 
iuserted in the law that a baitker might demand the whole 
of a debt, for with regard to other people, there was no need 
of a law, as every one had the right of exacting a debt 
in full escept from a banker.''J 106. But many new oonai- 
derations present themaelvea in every kind of subjecl;, and 
especially in those cases which depend upon writing, because 
there is often ambiguity, not only iu einglo words, but, still 
more, in words taken together. 107. These points for consi- 
deration must neoessarily vary, from the complication of laws 
and other written documenifl produced to support or overthrow 
them, Bs one fact brings to light another, and one point of law 
leads to the consideration of another; as, / owed you no 
tnotiey; ahy? you never smmmonsd me for a debt; you took no 
inturett from me; yoit even borrowed money from me yourself. 
A law says, A ton wlio does not defend kii fathei when aecuned 
of treaton is It) be diainherited ; a son denies that he is amena- 
ble to this law uniftM ftti father be acquitted; and what is his 
proof*? Another law, which says that he who ia found i/uitty 
of treason ii to be sent into emie with his defettder. 108. Cioero, 
ill his speech for Cloentius, says that Publtus Popiltus and 
Tiberius Gutia were found guilty, not of having bribed the 
judges, but of having tried to bribe them. What is the proof? 

' Aa it is said in tha declamatdon just mentioDed : Quid gui>d Hie 
pro diuibiu pdtfjot 1 nam, adtiUtera rine aduilero bob poterat ocddi. So 
Dig. Tlviji. 5, 32 : Dum ulnuagMt oeddat ; tuhh ti altemm occidat, 
lege CorvxtiA (de SicBriis) rew tril. Sea Seiiulting. Jjriapr. Ante- 
Jaat p. 71S. SpaidiTiit. 

i On thia law I cuji tbruw no light either trma tha foniin or iVam 
the Bchoola. But the wgument of tke creditor aeema iucomplete. 
Spoldiiig. 

t In concluiling thus the creditor mnkea a.a udminsioD a^mut him- 
«elf, for. if a banker wsa oot required to pajmoce than half liin debta, 
he tiimself could uot expect trma hii debtor more than halt of what 
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That their acmaen, vho vert thmtteleei Jownd ffuittj/ of tr 
to bribe, were nrinstated, according to law,* after kaviag p 
Popilius and Gutta guUty of the tame offence. 

100. But no leas caro ought to be takeu as to nhat ] 
advance, than as to the manner in which what jon advaneft 
to be proved. Here the power of invention, if not the grei 
est, is certainly llie first requisite ; for as arrows are uselessfl 
him who knows not at what ho should aim, so argume^ 
are useless to him who has not ascertained u> what point tb 
are to be applied. 110. This is what cannut be attainedn 
art ; and accordingly, though several orators, after having a' 
died the same rules, will doubtless nse ai^iiments of a ait 
kind, yet some will devise tnore ailments for their pui_ . 
than otbere. Let the following cause, which involve questiJ 
by no means common with other causes, be given as ao exaf 
pie. 111. ^ hen Alexander had demolished Thebei, he foU 
a document in which it was stated that the Thebatu had lent m 
Thessaliana a hundred tuknts. Of thtM document AI& 
made a present to the Thessaliarts, as he had had their a 
in the siege. But subseipientiy. Kken the Thebans were re-ettah- 
lislied by Cagsander, they demanded payment of the money from 
the Thessalians. The cause was pleaded before the Amphio- 
tyons. It was admitted that the Thebans had lent a hundred 
talenta. and had not been repaid. 112. The whole contro- 
versy depends on this point, that Alexander is said to have 
made the present to tlie Thessalians. But it is admitted also 
that no money was given by Alexander to the TheasaliauB; 
and' it is therefore a question lehether that u/hich vat ^ren vaa 
tlie same at if he had given them money. 1 13. Of what profit, 
then, will grounds of argument he, unless I first settle that the 
gift of Alej-ander urns of no avail, that he could not give, and 
tliat he did not give. The commencement of the pleading on 
the part of the Thebana is at once easy and such as to conci- 
liate favour, as they seek to recover as their right that which 
was taken from them by force ; but then a sharp and vehe- 
ment dispute arises about the rights of war, the Thessaliana 
alleging that upon those rights depend kingdoms and people, 
and the boundaries of nations and cities. 114. We have 

" Whoevfli' waa convicted under any liw, might, if be proved 
another person gitUty under the game law, b« reltutated in his former 
aanditicn. Tiiniebue. See Dig. ilviii. 11. 
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therefore to discover, on the other aide, how this caiiBe differs 
'tiota causes coiicemiDg other things that faJl into the hands of 
B conqueror ; and tbe difficult; in this respect lies not so much 
in the proof as in the proposition to be advanced. We may 
state in the first place, that, in regard to whatever can be brought 
'h^are a court ofjutttce the right of war emi have no power; that 
thingi UAen away by arms cannot be retained except by a/rm* ; 
that, consequently, where arms prevail, the judge has no power, 
*md that when the judge has power, arms have none. 11 B. 
8uch a statement is first to be made, that en ailment, such 
for example as the following, may be brought to support it : 
That priaonera of war, if they effect a return into their country, 
are at once free, because what is taken by force of amis cannot 
be held ejxept by force of arms. It is peculiar to the cause, also, 
that the Amphictyons are the judges in it. (For, concerning 
the same questioD, there is one mode of proceeding before the 
centumviri and another before a private judge.*) 

116. On the iecond Itead, we may allege that the rightf 
to the money could not have been given by Alexander to the 
Tbessalians, as right can belong only to him who holds H, and, 
being incorporeal, cannot be grasped in the hand. This is a pro- 
position more difficult to conceive, than it is, when you have 
conceived it. to support it with arguments ; such, for example, 
as the following : that the condition of an inheritor is different 
from thai of a eoiiqiieror, became right passes to the one, and the 
mere property to theotlter. 117. It is also an argument pecn- 
liar to the cause itself that the right over what was owing to a 
vhoU people eofdd not have passed into the hands of the cofi- 
qiwvr, because what a ickole people liad lent, was due to them 
ail, and as long as a dngls one of them survived, he was a 
creditor for the whole sum ; and that all the Tkebans had not 
fallen into the power of Alexander. 118. This ailment, such 

* PriBotam judiara.] Take core not to talce jwiex primtui in the 
sense of judex caumE prii>al<e. For the oenturoviri thamBelves were 
jodgea odIj of private dsubbb. But " pricati jvdiJV! were 8uch aa were 
appointed an arbitrations, and on snuaj kinds of trials, bj the prcetor, 
being themBelveg almost all private iadiviiluals, and acoustomed to 
have iliB aBBietanT;e of lawyera in tbeir procPailingB, as Aquiliiis assiated 
in tlie ca.aee of Quiactius in Cicero ; aail it is probable that tbere was 
no settled body or order of men from whom such judges were cboBen " 
Baeb. Hist. Juris, ii. 1, -'S. Sp^dv-g. 

t The right to withhold tho p^ment of ihe monej to tbe Thcbuis. 
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is lis force, is not upheld by external support, but s 
itself by itself. 

On che third head the commencement of the at^mentation I 
Bill rest on the more obvious assertion that the right did fi 
lie in the wjitijiff," a proposition which ma; be eupported bj I 
many coD&rmations. The intention of Alexander may also he I 
brought into question, and it may be inquired whether he meant I 
to oblige or to deceive the Tkeagaliaas. It is likewise an argu- 
ment peculiar to the cause, and the commencenjent, as it were, 
of a new discussion, that the Thebans, even though it be ad- 
mitted that they lost their right, muit be thought tit have recovered 
it by their re eatablisliment. Under this head may be inquired, 
too, what were the views ot Casaander? But all pleading 
on behalf of equity had the highest influence with Uw 
Ampbictyons. 

119. I make these observations, not because I think that 
the knowledge of the genem! topics from which ailments are 
drawn is useless, (for if 1 had thought so, I should have given, 
no precepts respecting them,) but that those who have stodied 
them, may not think themselves, while they neglect othei 
points, complete and consummate masters of their art ; and 
may understand, that unless they acquire other accomplish' 
ments, on which I shall soon give instruetioaB, they will have 
attained but dumb knowledge. 1-20. For the powerof findiug 
arguments was not a result of the publication of books on 
rhetoric ; all kinds of arguments were conceived before any 
instruction was giveii respectiug them ; and writers after- 
wards published tlie forms of them when they were observed 
and collected. It is a proof of this fact, that writers on rbetorio 
use old esamples of argumentation, extracting them from the 
oi-ators, and producing nothing new of their own, or anything 
that has not been said before. 121. The real authors of the 
art, therefore, are tlie orators ; though certainly some thanka 
are due to those by whom our kbuur has been diminished ; 
for the arguments which preceding orators have discovered, 

• The advocate of tha Thebana will aay that the right of At 
Thebans does not properly lie or conaiBt in the writing, aa right it 
incorporeal, and cannot be taken in the hand : and that, accordiiigty, 
though Alexander j^ve the TbesealianB the document by which it 
appeaj^ that they had bvrronsd a hundred taleots from the Thehnni, 
it did not follow that the TbensiJiaDB were thua freed from the ublign- 
tion of payment, Capperaiiier. 
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one after another, by tbe aid of tbeir natural gtiuius, it is ni 
neceasary for us to seek, and yet they are all accurately kiion 
But this 13 not sufficient to make an orator, any moi 
than to have studied in the paltBBtra is sufficient to make e 
athlete, unless tbe body be also strengtbened by exercise, c 
tinence, food, and, above aU, by cons 
the other hand, all these advantages 
assistance of art. 

IS'J. Let students of eloquence consider also, that everf 
point to which I have called ibeir atteution is not to be found 

every cause ; and that, when a subject for discussion is 
brooghl before them, they need not search for every topic of 
argument, and knock as it were, at its door, to know whether 
it will answer, and serve to prove what they desire ; they need 
not do this, I say, unless while they are slill learners, and 
destitute of experience. 12B. Such examination, indeed, 
would render the process of speaking infinitely slow, if it nert) 
always necessary to examine the several kinds of arguments, 
and ascertain, by trial, which of them is fit and proper for our 
purpose ; and I know not whether all rules for argument 
would not be a hindrance to us, unless a certain peuetralion of 
mind, engendered in us by nature and exercised by study, 
conducted us straight to all the considerations suited to any 
particular cause. 1S4. For,asthe accompaniment of a stringed 
instrument, when joined to tbe notes of the voice, is a great 
assistance to it. yet. if tbe hand of the player be slow, and 
hesitates to which string each note of the voice corresponds, 
until every string has been sounded and examined, it would be 
better for the singer to be content vrith what his unassisted 
power of voice enables him to accomplish. Thus, too, our 
eysCem of study ought to be fitted and applied, as it were, after 
the maauer of a stringed instrunient, to rules of this nature; 
] 35. but such an effect is not to be produced without great 
practice, in order that, as the hand of the musician, though he 
be attending to something else, is yet led by habit to produce 
grave, acute, or intermediate notes, so tbe variety and number 
of argimients in a case may not embarrass the judgment of the 
orator, but may present and ofi'er themselves to his aid : and 
that, as letters and syllables require no meditation on tlte part 
3f the writer, so reasons may follow tbe orator as of their own 
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thick is the best ? This, and perliaps more queations to the 
effect, 'ivill readily be adDiitted- Last of all will be 
'^bed the question with a vievi- to which the others were put. 
jAnd among Dien who i» the most noble ? la it not he who is 
|Xh0 be*t f and this caay also be allowed. 5. This mode of 
"iitorrogation is of great effect in questioning witnesses; but 
in a continuous speech there is n difference ; for there the 
orator replies to himself ; What fruit is the most noblti f The 
best. Ishovld suppose. What horse ? That surely lehich is the 
twiftest- And t/ius he is the hest of men, who excels most, not 
in noblenesi of birth but in merit. 

All arguments, tiierefore, of this kind, must either be from 
thiogs rimilar, or dissimilar, or contrary. Similitudes are 
Bometimes sought, mere!; for the embellishment of speech ; 
hut I will speak on that subject when the progress of my 
work requires me to do so ;■ at present I am to pursue what 
relates to proof. 6. Of all descriptions of proof the most effi- 
cacious is that which we properly term exam-pie ; that is, the 
adducing of some historical fact, or supposed fact, intended to 
convince the hearer of that which we desire to impress 
upon him. We must consider, therefore, whether such 
fact is completely similar to what we wish to illustrate, 
or only partly so ; that we may either adopt the whole of it, 
or only such portion of it as may serve our purpose. It is a 
fiinulitude when we say, Satv,min,us mas justly killed, as vera 
the Gracchi. 7. A dissimilitude, when we say, Brutus put his 
ehiidrm to death for forming traitorous designs on their 
eowitry ; Manliui punished the valour of his son with death. 
A contrariety, when we say, Mareeltus restored the ornaments 
of their city to the Syracusans, tcho were our enemies ; Verres 
took auiay like ornaments from our allim.f Proof in eulogy 
and censure I has the same three varieties. 8. In regard also 
to matters of which we may speak as likely to happen,^ exhor- 
tation drawn from similar occurrences is of great effect ; as if 
i' a person, for eKsmple, on remarking that Dionysius requested 
t guards for his person, in order tliat, aith the aid of their arms, 
he might make himself tyrant, should support his remark with 
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the ouDple thst PwutmOu tetured abgaluUpower m i 

9. Bat, as some examples are wholly similar, Buch 
IMt which I gave, bo there are othere bj which on u^ 
for the less is drawn from the greater, or an argument 
greater from the less. Far the violation of the marri 
eiti*t kare hten dettroytd ;■ vhat punitkmatt it propa 
i*/Htted on an adutttrer f — Flute-ptatfert, when they \ 
tirtdjnm the nly.f hactbeen pubUdy TecaUed; and ho 
moT« ffHght rminent men of the city, w^ harv deserved 
Ihfir coutUty, and irho hare tcithdraien from popular oi 
hehrtntght hack from eriU f\ 10, But unequal comparia 
(rf moet effect in eihonation. Courage is more deserr 
■dmiratiun in a womau than in a man ; and, therefi»i 
person is to be excited to a deed of valour, the exoim 
Hontius and Torquatus will not have so much iDfiueno 
him as thtt of the nomao hy whose hand Pprhns wus | 
and, to nerve a man to die. the deaths of Cato and Scip 
not be so efficient as that of Lncretia : though these ara 
menis from the greater to the less. 

1 1. Let me then set before taj reader esamplea of e 
these kinds, extracted from Cicero ; for fiara whom 
adduce better * An example of the limHar is the foUj 
from the speech for Munena;§ For it happened to 
that I ttood candidate tcitk tuo palriciane, the one tht 
abandoned, and the other the tnost virtwna and exe< 
vtankind ; yet in dignity I trot luperior to Catiline, 
infiuena to Galba. 12. An argument from the greater 1 
less if found in the speech for Milo:|| They deny that 
laafidfor Aim, ir^ confesses that he has killed a hvvutnl 
to behold the light of day ; but in ujkat city it it, I aakf 

■ An alliuioQ to the Trojan war. Spatdiag. 

f Livy. it SO : " The fluteplayeis, being prohibited by the 
iag GMUon froM having their munMusnce, acconling to aadeiil 
in Um tempi* of Jupiter, withdrew, in a bodf , from discoot* 
Tibur ; w> tiut tliere wu nobudy ia the city to Buppl; muBic t 
■Mrificao. The Muate, actuated by religious fteliuga. Bent deput 
Tibar to uu their efforts to e^<!t the return of tboae men," Aa>. 
also Tal. Uai. iL S, 4. Spalding. 

t Applioable to tha recall of Cii»ro, as OeBaer obBBirei. 

9 C. S. 

1 C. 3. 
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iliesemofitjoalishqfmen tluiswjue? In that cihjaisvredbj.u-huih 
wxw the first trial in it for a capital offence in the caxe of th* 
^^ava Horatiut, who, though the state was not then made free, 
'^gas tievertheless acqtiitted in a public asiembly of the Eoman 
•people, even though ke confessed that ke had killed hit sister 
vith hit own hand. Another from The less to the greater is 
found in the same speech :• / killed, not Spurius Maliiu, 
■who, because, by lowering the price of com., and by lavishing 
his patrimony, he appeared to court the populate too wueh, tn- 
twred the auspieian of aspiring to royalty, dc, but him, (for 
MUo vmuld dare to avow the act when he had freed his cotmtry 
from peiil,] whose shameless licentiousness teas carried even to 
the etnwhes of the gods, &:a., nith the whole of the invective 
ttgainst Clodius, 

13. Arguments from dissimtVar things have manj sources; for 
they depend on kind, manner, time, place, and other eircnm- 
Htancea, hy the aid of which Cicero t overthrows nearly all the 
previous judgments that appeared to have heeu formed against 
Cluentiua, while, by an example of contrast, he attacks % at 
the same time the animadversion of the censors, extolling the 
conduct of Scipio Africanus who, when censor, had allowed a 
knight, whom he had publicly pronounced to have formally 
committed petjury, to retain his horBe,§ because no one 
appeared to accuse him, though he himaulf offered to bear 
mitneaa to his guilt if any one thought proper to deny it. 
These examples I do not cite in the words of Cicero only be- 
cause they are too long. 14. But there is a short example of 
contrast in Virgil . H 

Al Ttofl iUe, laiura fno le mmffru, AAilla, 
Talis in hoitefiat Priamo. 
Not be, whoBB BOn thon felaely oaU'st thyself, 
A-cbilles, thuB to Priam e'er beliaT'd, 
Priani his foe. 

15. Instances taken from history we may sometimes relate 

+ Pro Cluent. 82—52. 

i Pro Cliient. o. 48. 

§ IVm/ueere eqaiaa.] " To pasa his horaa." On the ides of July the 
Boman knights pasasd in review befora tlie eensorB, who deprived at 
their honea aueh of them aa thej deemed unworthy of being retamed 
in the eqaestriaa order, 
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futt; as Cioero in hia apeeoli ftr Milo,* 
tribaiu. in the army of Caiut Mitriui, and a rflatmifm 
ffiteral. offtrfd d'alionourahU treatment to a soUlier. hd uaiHl 
by tA# noiiiiVr whom he had thus insulted ; for, beinq a yoAU 
proptf feeliH'i. he cho»e raikar to risk hii life than to lu^fff 
honour : and ihtit eminnit commatuter aeeounted him bl ' 
and inflicted no punishment an him. 1 6. To other ii 
it niU he sufficient to allade, as Cicero in the same a. 
For HMlJW couXd Sfrviliiis Ahala, or Pnblitis Nanat, f 
/iMCTMi Opimiut. or the lenate during my consulship, haveit 
eotuidertd othervise than criminal, if it be unlawful for widll 
M#N to b* put to death. Such exampleH will be introdtM 
■t greater or less length, according as the}' are more or b 
known, or as the interest or embellishment of the subject n 
miuire. 

IT. Thesaroe is the case fvith regard to examples tai 
1 fictions of the poets, except that less weight will I 
ibiited to them. How we ought to treat tbem, thest 
It author and master of eloquence instructs us ; 16, for I 
pie of tJiis kind also will be found iu the speech all 
Learned mm, thertfore, judges, have not without n 
I'm! tke tradition, iufictitums narratives, that ht who h 
his ntotker for the sake of areiujing his father, vmi t 
fwKMJ, when the t^nians of men were dinided. by the voioe » 
OHfjr of a divinity, but of the dirinily of Wisdom kerse^, 19, 
Those moral fablee, too, which, though they were not tl» 
invontioD of ^^p.; (for Eesiod appears lo have been tto 
oriffiual inventor of them.) are most frequeutlj mentiona 
under the name of JE8o|i, are adapted to attract the mimlit 
especially of rustic and illiterate people, who listen \i 
oiousl; ilian others to fictions, and, charmed by the pleasap 
which tliey find in them, put faith in that which delights then 
ao. Tims, Menenius Agrippa ia said to have reconciled dl 
people to the senators by that well-known fable about til 

• C. 4. See ilao lii. 11, 14. 

+ C 3. 

t For nbtervHtione on this point Spolihng refers to Fabric. BibL 
•d. Rml. Tol. i. p. 634, tff, and p. S93. Plutarch, Codtit. Sept " 
1 bimsaJf of the same opinion at Qointilian; aJiio ~ 




•xpTFSies blmsaif of tbe same opinion u Qointilian; aJiio Hum 
rroniu. p. 32. See likewise fientlev'i Dinertation OD the EptoUes 
PhJirif nnd Fables of -Kane. 
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mbers of the buman body revolting sgaiiiat the belly ;* 
[ Horace, even in a regular poem, has not thought ihe use 
r this kind of fable to be disdained ; as in the ¥eraes,t 

Qund dixit viJpet agroio eauta leom, &B. 

To the sick lion what the wily fox 

ObBerred, 4o, 

preeka called tiiis kind of compoaition, alvoi,^ alearflos 

bsB I remarked,! ^^^ \iZuk6s:\[ some of our writers havo 

Bit the turn apologatio,^ or "apologue," which has not 

i received into general use. 21. Similar to this is that 

t of <rafoi/i/ce. which is, as it were, a shorter fable, and is 

mderatood allegorically : as a person may say, Non nostrum 

mtu; boscliteliaa: " The burden is not mine ; the ox, as they 

PBay, is carrying the panniers."** 

S3. Nest to example, comparison is of the greatest effect, 
especially that which is made between things nearly equal, 
fritbout any mixture of metaphor : As those who have been 
fteetatomed, to receive money in the Campia MartivM, are gene- 
YOlbj moat adverse to those candidates whose money ihey suppose 
to be viithheld, so judges of a similar disposition came to tha 
irSiiaial mlh a hostile feeling towards the defendant. i!3. 
UxgaQoT-i, which Cicero-ff calls comparison, frequently bringa 
( things less obvious into assimilation. Nor is it only like pro- 
i: ceedings of men that are compared by this figure, (as in the 
^ comparison which Cicero makes in liis speech for Munena.ft 
. ^ those v)ho have already come off tlte sea into harbour, are 
< aectatomed to wai^, with the greatest solicitude, those who are 

• Livy, iL 32. 

t Hor. Ep. i. 1, 7B. Qnintilian does iiot quote eiactly. 

j Equivnleot to /ii.ent, a " tale" or " story ;" see Odjas. xiv. 608, 
with the note of EaBtathiira, Heaiod, Op. et. Hi. 200, cjUb the fubla 
of the hawk and nightingale alroc. See also ^seb. Ag. IJSQ ; Soph. 
PhiL 1B80, 

g Ha cefetB no further back than the preceding aeclioa. Spalding, 

t Fahrie. Bibl. Qr.uftinpra. 

il I have not Been thia word unywhere bIbb. Spaldinif. 

" ClileUi^ btn-i tunt intpotila ; plane nen t$t notiTtaa emu, led 
ftremut. Cicero Ep. ad Att. v. IE. Sohpffer de Ra Vohiouhiri ii. 2, 
•n[t«>seB that Sos Clil/llas is the commencement of a fable. Pannien 
were for assea or muks, not for oien. 
I, +-!■ Do Inv. i 30 ; aea also oect 2 of this chapter. 
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UtUrtif xaU from the harbour, in regard to slorms, aiid 
and coatts, because nature inspire us with kindly ft 
towards those who are entering on the same dangers i ~ 
uhich we have passed, how, let me ask you, must I, who _ 
land after long tossing on the wanes, fed affected tnwards 
bfi tehom I tee that the greatest tempests must be 
bat similitudes of this kind are also taken from dumb 
and even from inanimate objects. 

34, Since, too, the appearance of like objects is diffe! 
different aspects,* I ought to admonish the learner, that 
epeuies of comparison which the Greeks call iJxvt, and. 
which the very image of things or persona is represented, 
Cassiust says, for instance, fPho is that making such 
like those of an old man with his feet Turapped in wool f] 
more rare in oratorp than that by which what we enfoi 
rendered more credible : as, if you should say that the 
ought to be cultivated, you would compare it with land, w 
if neglected, produces briars and thorns, but, whea till 
supplies u3 with fruit ; or, if you would exhort men to en, 
in the service of the state, you would show that even bees and 
ants, animals not only mute but extremely diminutive, labour 
nevertheless in oommon. 2S. Of this kind is the following 
(Mmparison of Cicero :} As out bodies can make no use of their 
several parts, the nerves, or the blood, or the limbs, without the 
aid of a mind, so is a state powerless without laws. But as he 
borrows this comparison from the bumao body in his speech 
for Cluentius, so, in that for Cornelius,! he adopts one fr '^ 
horses, and ia that for Archiasj] one from stones, 36. Si 
as the following are, as I said,^ more ready to present t^ei 
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" All the texts have ^tamiam nmSium alia facits in tali rofton^^ 
Spalding observes that he can see Do meoaing in lali ralione, 
prapudes to read olid ralione, to which I have mode mj veraion i 

t Suppoaed to be CasBias or Parraa. See Smith's Diet of Or. Bad 
Rum. Biograph;. The line in the tejit, Qkti iitam faciem taniptdis 
imit torquent ! is thuught to be a scuzon from one of hia epigrama. 
Laidpa, an Spalding remaria, mnj mean either that the o\A man'a feet 
were wrapped in wool, or that the; were soft and tender as wool ^b 

t Pro Cluent c. 53. ^1 

I £ See iy. 4, 8. H 

I II C. 8. ■ 

■ 1 Such refemices in Quintiliao often given great trouble to tll^^| 
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selves 1 As roifert are inefficient leilhout a iteenman, so art 

.jWfdtera withtnil a general. 

Bat the appearance of similitude is apt to mislead us, and 
tudgment ia accordingly to be enqJoyed in the use of it ; for 
we must not say that as a new ship is more seniiceahle than an 
old tm«, 10 it u with frieadikip ; nor that, as the voman is to 
it tmnmended tcko is liberal of her money to many, so ike i* to 
te commended who i* liberal of her beauty to many. The allu- 
siona to age and liberality have a similarity in tiiese examples ; 
but it is one thing to be liberal of money, and another to be 
reckless of chastity. 27. We must therefore consider, above 
all things, in this kind of illustration, whether what sse apply 
ia a proper comparison ; just as in the Socratic mode of ques- 
tioning, of which I spoke a little abote,* we must take care 
that we do not answer rashly; as Xenophon's wife, in the 
Dialogues of Machines Socraticus, makes inconsiderate replies 
to Aspasia ; S8. a passage which Cicerot translates thus : Tell 
ffu, I pray yov,, wife of Xenophon, if your female neighbour had 
better gold than you have, would you prefer hers or your own .' 
Bert, relied she. And if she had dress and other omamaita 
wmted to women, of more value than those which you have, 
would you prefer your own or hers ? Hers, assuredly, said she. 
SkU me then, added Arpa^, if she had a belter husband than 
you have, whether wo-uld you prefer your husband or hers f 
29. At this question the woman blushed ; and not without 
reason; for she had answered incautiously at first, in say- 
ing that she would rather have her neighbour's gold than 
her own ; as covetousness is unjustifiable. But if she had 
answered that she would prefer her own gold to be like the 
better gold of her neighbour, she might then have answered, 
consistently with modesty, that she would prefer her husband 
to be like the better husband of her neighbour. 

30. I know that some writers have, with useless diligence, 
distinguished comparison into severd almost imperceptibly 
different kinds, and have said tliat there is a minor similitude. 

Teacher and commentator, as ia the case here ; but I auppoee that he 
refBTs to aeot. 23. Spalding. 

• Sect. 3, 

f Do Inv, i. 31. The paBBBge was part of n dialogue iu Macbiaet 
Sooraldcug. entitled Aspaaia, which it now tost. See Fabr. Bibl. Or. 
ToL ii.. p. 692, ed Harl. Spalding. 
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as UlBt of on apeto a man, or that of imperftetly fomdH 
to their origvtedi ; aud a greater limilitude, as an egy, ni 
not to Uke an egg, a» ^e. ; and ihiit there is also mmtlti 
tbingB unliire, as in on ont auil im eUpUant \a geniB,! 
I being animals, and dimmilUwU in things that are tSm 
I mhalp* are unlike to dogs and kids to goat», for they diU 
ige. 31. They say, too. that there itre differeDt kindBflf 
traries : Buch as an opposite, as night to day ; such as ai 
/lii, as cold water to Jerer ; Buuh as are repugnant, t 
faUelitiod : such as are negatively opposed, as hard li 
tAoH wAic/ii arti not hard. But I do not see that siK& £ 
tiona have any great coucem with my present aabject 

32, It is more to our purpose to observe, that ftrgu 
are drawn from simitar, opposite, and dtJitimilar points d 
Fium simOiir, as Ciuem ebows, in his Topics,* tt^ Ih* k 
whom the possitmon of a hoiue for kia life has been b ^ 
vWi not rebuild it \f itfalU down, became he would not n 
m datt if he should die. From opposite points, i 
no rtaeon why there should not be a valid marriage h 
purtift vho w»te ictt/t mutual constnl, even if no eontn 
been i^ned ; for it woidd be to no purpote that a c 
been i^ned, if it shouid be proved that there icas n 
lAe marriage. 33, From dissimihir points, as in I 
Cin>iv for C»oina ;t Sines, if am one had compeUt 
fttii my house by force, I should hare ground for m 
iiiMJMt Aim, shall I have *to ground for actiim if a n . 
ffttis Hte b^ farce from mitering it? Dissimilar points n 
Uina BiAtcl : If a man who has bequeathed another alt hu 
may be cmmdered to have l^ him all his coined silver, tl 
(M that actmmt to he supposed that he intended all that to 
Ah bookn to be girr^ to him. 

m. Sotue have seimrated analogy from similitude; I 
■idvr it oomprehended in similitude. For when we aa; 
•M u to ttH, HI are ten to a hundred, there is a similitude,'^ 
iiiuvh «s tlicre is when we say, Js is an enemy, so is abad 
rttt.'M. But ailments A?om similitude are carried eiill 
lunber ; »a, (f a conneJMit tcit/i a male slave it disgracefvl to 
M Mtstrnw, n coHueicion aith afemah slave is disgraceful t 
■HHtw. ff pleasure is fto chief ohjeet of brutes, it may a' 

• as. 
t ai2. 
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tJuit of men, 35. But an argument from what is dissimilar in 
the cases very easily meets such propositions : It is not the 
same thing for a master to form a connexion with a female 
flave as for a mistress to form one with a m^le slave ; or from 
what is contrary: Because it is the chief object of brutes, it 
should for that very reason not be the chief object of rational 
beings* 

36. Among external supports for a cause, are also to be 
numbered authorities. Those who follow the Greeks, by whom 
they are termed x^/Vg/g, call them judicia or judicationes, 
"judgments" or "adjudications," not on matters on which a 
judicial sentence has been pronounced, (for such matters must 
be considered as precedents,) but on whatever can be adduced 
as expressing the opinions of nations or people, or of wise 
men, eminent poHtical characters, or illustrious poets. 37. Nor 
will even common sayings, established by popular belief, be 
without their use in this way ; for they are a kind of testi- 
monies, and are so much the stronger, as they are not 
invented to serve particular cases, but have been said and 
confirmed* by minds free from hatred or partiality, merely 
because they appeared most agreeable to virtue and truth. 
38. If I speak of the calamities of life, will not the opinion of 
those nations t support me, who witness births with tears, and 
deaths with joy ? Or if I recommend mercy to a judge, will it 
not support my application to observe that the eminently 
wise nation of the Athenians regarded mercy not as a mere 
affection of the mind, but as a deity? J 89. As for the 
precepts of the seven wise men, do we not consider them as 
so many rules of life ? If an adulteress is accused of poison- 
ing, does she not seem already condemned by the sentence of 
Cato, who said that every adulteress was also ready to become a 
poisoner f With maxims from the poets, not only the compo- 
sitions of orators are filled, but the books also of philosophers 
who, though they think everything else inferior to their own 
teaching and writings, have yet not disdained to seek authority 

* Dicta factcbgue.'] None of the commentatorB make any remark oq 
the word factaf though Cicero is speaking only of dicta, 

t As the Trausi in Thrace, Herod, v. 4, and the Essedones, Pomp 
MeL ii. 1. 

X There was a well-known altar to "EXcoc, Mercy or Pity, in th« 
forum at Athens ; see Apollod. BibL ii. 8, with the note of Heyne^ 
who refers to several other writers. Spalding* 

B B ^ 
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horn great numbers of verses. 40. Nor is it a n 
of the inflaence of poetry, that when the MegEveaiil 
Athenians contended for the {wssession of the isle of &" 
the Megareans were overcome by the Athenians a 
authority of & verse of Homor,* (wliich, however, is not 
in every edition.) signifying that Ajax united his shij* A 
thott oj the Athetiiaru. 41. Sayings, too, which have ln, 
geoerally received, become as it were common property, I 
the very reason that they have no certain author; such 4 
Whtn there are friemk, there it viealih; Conscieiux k ' 
of a thniaand mitneiiea ;f and, as Cicero} has it, Likt 
m it i* in the old proverb, generally join themsehes %ti& liW 
Snrli sayings, indeed, would not have endured from tiw 
immemorial, had they not been tliought true by everybody. 

Vi. By eome writers, the authericy of the gods, as given bl 
oracles, is specified under this head, and placed, indeed, i: ' 
first rank; for instance, the oracle that Socrates was the i 
nfmm. To this an allusion is rarely made, though Cioaol 
appeals Ee it in his speech De Aruspicvm responsis, and iuhitl 
onlion Against Catiline.§ when he points the attention oJAt 
p*ofU to the sUtttte of Jupiter plaecd upon the column, aadii 
plftiiliog for Ligariu3,|| when he allows that the cause ofCiiw 
V the belter as the gods have given judgment to that tffttii 
Such atlostations, when they are peculiarly inherent in tin 
cause, are called divine testimonies; when they are adduced foni 
vrilhoiit, arguments. 43. Sometimes, too, we may have as 
opportunity of availing ourselves of a saying or act of the judge, 
or of oar adversary, or of the advocate that pleads againgt as. 
10 support the credit of what we assert. | 

Hence there have been some that have placed exaiupUi \ 
and mithoritiet in the number of inartijicial proofs, as the I 
orator does not invent them, but merely adopts them. I 
4i. Hut there is a great difference ; for witnesses, and exami- 1 
natioua, aud like matters, decide on the subject that is before the 

• IL ii. 558, 8#e ViUoison Proleg. in Horn. ; alflo Ariat. Rhef. L IB. 
18 : uid Slrabo p. SM. flutarcli, JD hia Life of Solon, Bays that there 
WW ■ report that, Soloa forged the vrrse. 

t Thii ia tho only place among- the ancient writera in which thii 
prnvrrb Hpp*an tu occnr, Spalditig. 

Z De Seneatulc^ o. 3. 

t III, e, ». 
ica. 
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^ while arguraenU from vntkovt, unless they are made 
jj^^ail, by the ingenuity of the pleader, to support hia alle- 
'ioBS, have no force. 



CHAPTER XII. 

» far wB may use doubtful grounda of argument, § 1 — 3. Soma 
BTgumentB to be urged in n badv, name ninglf, 4, 6. Some to ba 
refiilly BVippoFted. and referrei^ to particular points in our case, 
7. Not to be too numerous, 8. Arguments from tbe cbarac- 
ra of peraous, 9 — 13. In what order arguments should be 
IvoDced, 14. Quintilian states summarily what others have 
YOU at greater length. 16 — IT. Argument too much neglected 
the eiereiseB of the schools, 17—23. 

. Sdch are the Dotiona, for the most part, which I have 
I hitherto held concerning proof, either as conveyed to me by 
I others, or as gathered from my own experience. I have not 
I the presumption to intimate that what I have said on the sub- 
I ject is all that can be said ; oa the contrary, I exhort the 
T student to search after me, and allow the possibility of more 
1 being discovered ; but whatever is added, will be pretty much 
, the same with what 1 have stated. I will now subjoin a fen 
remarks ou. the mode in wbich we must make use of proofs. 

is generally laid down as a principle that a proof 
must be something certain, for how can what is doubtful be 
proved by what is doubtful ? Yet some thin^, which we allege 
in proof of something else, require proof themselves. You 
killed your husband, for you, mere an adulteress.* Here we 
mnst bring proof as to the adultery, that, when that point 
appears ta be eetablished, it may become a proof of the other 
wluch is doubtful. Your wea/pon was fmmd in the body of the 
mairdered man; the accused deniw that the weapon is hi» ; 
and we must establish this circumstance in order to prove the 
charge. 3. But it itt one of the admonitions necessary to be 
given here, that no proofs are stronger than tliose which have 
been shown to be certain after having appeared to be doubtful. 
Yon eommitted the Tmirder, for you hod your apparel stained 
with blood. Here the allegation that his apparel u'ii« stained 
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nith blood is not so strong an argument against the 
if he admits it, as if he denies it and it is proved ; for if 
admits it, liis apparel may have been stained with blood 
many uauaes, but if he denies it, he hinges hia ca 
Ter; point, and, if he is convicted on that point, hi 
no stand on anything that follows; since it will be tbt 
that he would not have had rocourse to falsehood to deny 
fact, if he had Dot deapaired of justifying himself if he 
mitted it. 

4. We must insist on the strongest of our at^ments singl 
the weaker must be advanced in a liodj ; for the former kii 
which are strong in themselves, we must not obscure by st 
rounding matter, but take care that they may appear ei 
as they are ; the other sort, which are naturally weak, will 
port themselvea by mntual aid ; and. therefore, if they ca 
prevail from being strong, they will prevail from being nm 
rous, as the object of all is to establish the same pd 
6, Thus, if any person should accuse auother of having kill 
a man for the sake of his property, and shouli' ~ 

expected to succeed to the inheritance, and a large 
it was I ymi tvere poor, and mere greatly harassed by 
creditors ; arUl you had offended him to whom you uiere 
arid knew thai he intended to alter hit will; the allegations, 
considered separately, have little weight and nothing peculiar, 
but, brought forward in a body, tliey produce a damaging 
effect, if not with the force of a thunderbolt, at least with * 
of a shower of hail. 

6. Some arguments it is not sufficient merely to advanc 
ihey must 1)6 supported ; as, if you say that covetouanea* 
thg cause of a crime, you must show how great the injIumM 
eovetotisneis is ; or if yon say anger, you must observe 
much pover that pasaion has over the minrfs of men; 
the ailments will be bolh stronger in themselves, and 
appear with more grace, from not presenting, as it were, theu 
limbs unapparelled or denuded of flesh. 7. If, a^n, we rest 
a charge upon a motive of hatred, it will be of importance to 
show whether it arose from envy, or from injury, or from ar»- 
bition ; whether it wae old or recent ; whether it was entertained 
towards an inferior, an equal, or a superior, a stranger or a 
relative; for all sucli circumstances require peculiar cousidera 
tion, and must be turned to the advantage of the side wJ ' " 
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, 8. Tet we must not load a, judge with all the argu- 
t wo can invent ; for such an accumulation would 
hia patience and escite his mistrust, since he can 
!ly suppose tboae proofa sufficiently valid, which we our- 
res, who oflpr them, seem to regard as unsatisfactory. On 
other band, to ai^ue in support of a matter that is clear, is 
foolish aa tn bring a common taper into the briglileat 
iBbine. 

■9. To these kinds of proof some add those which they call 
" !tifl, TaSri-rixiki, drawn from the feelings ;• and Aristotle, 
leed, thinks that the most powerful argument on the part 
him who speaks is that he be a good man ; and as this will 
e the best effect, so to seem good ranks next to it, though 
below it 10, Hence that noble defence of Scaurus ;+ 
itnAu Varius of Sucro saye that Xmilius Scaiinis has 
tyed the interests of the people of Rome; jEiniliii.<^ St-aiirus 
M it. Ipbicrates, too, is said to have juatifieLl birnself in 
fijmilar manner ;t for havitig asked Aristophon, by n bom, as 
> charged with a like offence, whether he would 
itray his country on receiving a man of money, and Ariatophon 
.ving replied that he would not, Have /, then, rejoined Iphi- 
stea, done what you tcoulti not do? 11. Bat, we must 
iQsider what ia the character of the judge before whom we 
ilead, and ascertain what is likely to appear most probable to 
on which I have spoken J both in my directions 

. igarding the exordium, and on those regarding deliberative 

Moratory. 

I'i. There is another mode of proof in tusei'vratian : I did 
thit: You told me this : horrible deed ! and the like. Such 
Affirmations ought not to be wanting in any pleading, and, if 
*hey are wanting, their absence baa a very ill efftsct. They 
■U'e QOt to be accounted, however, as great supports, because 
they may be made on either side, in the same cause, with 
,«qii«l positivenes.'?. 13, Those proofs are stronger which are 
^rawn from the character of a person, and have some credible 

UaBiiTlrdi vBoml, duetm ex (^ftlibwi.] Tumebus and Cappe- 
ler think thnt we should read ^CiEdf, which indeed Buits better 
li Quiutilian'fl remarka, but to which the worda duclat ex agectOnti 
hardly applicable. 
+ V»l. Mbx. iiL 7, 8. 
' " rtot Rhet ii. 23. r. 

" 17-22; iii. 8,36-48, 
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reawn to support tbem : as. It is twt likely that 
man, or one whoae son hta been murdered, aouid mean to • 
any other tkatt the guilty perion; since, if he inake» a 
against a7i inTtocent person, he would let the guilty 
puniihment. It is from such reasoaing that fiichers seeki 
port when they accuse their Bona ;■ or others, whoever 
may be, that accuse their own relatives. 

14. It is also inquired, whether the strongeat 
should be placed iu tront, that they may take forcible 
of the judge's mind, or in the rear, that they may leave 
preaaion upon it, or partly in front and partly in the 
that, according to Homer's arrangerQentit the weakest 
iu the middle ; or whether they should be in a progre 
order, commencing with the weakest. But the dispoattio 
the ailments muut be such as the nature of the cause 
quires ; a rule, as I think, with only one exception, that tmr 
teries must not descend from the strottgeat to tlie weakest. 

16. Contenting myself with giving these brief iatimations 
respecting ai^uments, I have ofTered them in such a way as to 
show, with as much clearness as I could, the topics and heads 
from which they are derived. Some writers have descanted 
on them more diffusely, having thought proper to speak of the 
whole subject of common places, and to show in what mauDsi 
every particular topic may be treated. 16. But to me such 
detail appeared anperfluous ; for it occurs alraoat to every 
person what is to be said against eney, or aeaTtcv, or a mali- 
cious teitness, or powerful friends, and to speak on all such 
subjects would be an endleas task, as much as if I should 
undertake to enumerate all the questions, arguments, and 
opinions in all cases now depending, or that will ever ariae. 
17, I have not the confidence to suppose that I have pointed 
out all the aourcea of argument, but I consider that I have 
specified the greater number. 

Such specification required the greater care, aa the declai 
tiona, in which we used to exerciae ourselves, as military 
with foilaj, for the battles of the forum, have for some ' 

* Alleging that thsy would not bring them to judgment 
felt compelled. Spatdiiui. 

t Iliad, iv. 29B. 9ee Cio. de Orat. IL 77. Mao vi *, 22 ; vii 1, « 

* Vdiit prtrpHatU, k. haatia. Salmafiiue de Cruoe, pag. 301, proT' 
tliat prtEpUaerE haatts were Hpears with Boft balla fixed on t^ poiofc ' 
prevent them from inflicting a wound. Capperojaer. 
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^ jpast departed from the true resemblance of pleading, and 
^laing composed merely to please, are destitute of vigour, there 
being the same evil practice among declaimers, assuredly, as 
that which slave-dealers adopt, vsrhen they try to add to the 
beauty of young fellovvrs by depriving them of their viiility. 
' 18. For as slave-dealers regard strength and muscles, and 
more especially the beard and other distinctions vsrhich nature 
has appropriated to males, as at variance vrith grace, and 
soften down, as being harsh, whatever would be strong if it 
were allowed its full growth, so we cover the manly form of 
eloquence, and the ability of speaking closely and forcibly, 
with a certain delicate texture of language, and, if our words 
be but smooth and elegant, think it of little consequence what 
vigour they have, 19. But to me, who look to nature, any 
man, vrith the full appearance of virility, will be more pleasing 
than a eunuch ; nor will divine providence ever be so unfavour- 
able to its own work as to ordain that weakness be numbered 
among its excellences ; nor shall I think that an animal is 
made beautiful by the knife, which would have been a monster 
if it had been bom in the state to which the knife has reduced 
it. Let a deceitful resemblance to the female sex serve the 
purposes of licentiousness if it vrill, but licentiousness will 
never attain such power as to render that, which it has rendered 
valuable for its own purposes, also honourable. 20. Such effe- 
minate eloquence, therefore, however audiences, overcome with 
pleasure, may applaud it, I (for I shall speak what I think) 
shall never consider worthy of the name of eloquence, 
language which bears in it not the least indication of manliness 
or purity, to say nothing of gravity or sanctity, in the speaker. 
21. When the most eminent sculptors and painters, if they 
sought to represent the highest personal beauty in stone or on 
canvas, never fell into the error of taking a Bagoas or 
Megabyzus for their model, but chooser young Doryphorus,§ 
fitted alike for war or the palaestra, and consider the persons 
of other warlike youths and athletes truly graceful, shall X> 
who study to form a perfect orator, give him, not the arms, but 
the tinkling cymbals, of eloquence ? 22. Let the youth whom 
I am instructing, therefore, devote himself, as much as he can, 
to the imitation of truth, and, as he is to engage in frequent 

* Alluding to the statue of Polycletus, which he made viriliter 
puei^tim : Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. See also Cic. Brut. c. 86 ; Orat. c. 2. 
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contests in the forum, let him aspire to victory in the schools, 
and learn to strike at the vital parts of his adversary and to 
protect his own. Let the preceptor exact such manly exerdae 
above all things, and bestow the highest commendation on it 
when it is displayed ; for though youth are enticed by praise 
to what is faulty, they nevertheless rejoice at being com: 
mended for what is right. 23. At present, there is this evil 
among teachers, that they pass over necessary points in silence, 
and the useful is not numbered among the requisites of elo- 
quence. But these matters have been considered by me in 
another work,* and must frequently be noticed in this. I 
now return to my prescribed course.t 

* What work is meant is unknown ; perhaps the treatise de CavMk 
Corruptee EloquentioBf which is lost. See b. vi. IntrocL 
t See iii. 6, 60 ; iiL 9| 1 ; Introduction to this book, sect. 5. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

u twofold, § 1. Why it is more difflcult to defend than to 
•couea, 3, 8, Depreoittion not to be adopted without aoma ground 
of defenna, 4—6, NothiEg to be gaintd by eileaoe in repird to 
matters that oannot he defended, 7^11. We may attaolt somB of 
our adveraaryu arguments iu a body, some singly, 12 — 14. What 
aigumentu may be easily refuted, 15, IB. Wliat argnraenta of 
our adveraary may be turned to oar advantage, IT, IS. Many 
will fall under conjecture, definition, quality. It) — 21. Some of 
the adversary's arguments may be treated as unworthy of notice, 
Si. Freoedenta, wMub he aasumes to be applicable to his case, 
we must endeavour to prove inapplicable. S3, 21. We may repeat 
the Katemente of the adversary so as to weaken them, SS — 27. 
We may sometimes expose the whole charge, sometimes particular 
parts of it, 2& How we make arguments common to both Bides 
adverse to us ; bow discrepancies in the pleading of the adversary 
J to be eipoaad, 39—33. Some faults easily shown, 34, SS, 
it to neglect arguments of our adversary, and not to he too 
liouB to refute tbem all, 36, 37. How far we nhould spare our 
versary personaEy, 38—44. Some pleaders, in eudeaTouriug to 
eipose their adversaries, give oocaaion against themselveB, 4S— 18. 
Sometimes, however, we may represent that there are contradic- 
tions in his atntements, 49, 50. A pleader ought to appear con- 
fident of the justice of hja cause, 61, 52. Order which we must 
observe in aupporting our own arguments and refuting those of 
the opposite party, S3— 55. We must support our proofs and 
refutations by tiie power of eloquence, 68—68. Foolish dispute 
between Theodorua and ApoUodorua, fi9, BO. 

1. Befutalion may be underaiood in two senses ; for the 
part of the defeuder coDsisCa wholly in refutation ; and nliat- 
ever is said by cither party iu oppoRitiou to the other, requires 
to be refuted. It is properly in the latter sense that the 
fourth place* is assigned to it in judicial pleadings. But the 
manner of conducting both is similar ; far the principles ef 
Mgument in refutation can be drawn from no other sources 
than those used iu affirmation ; nor is the nature of the com- 
mon places, or thoughts, or words, or figureSjt at all difl'erent, 
2. It has, iu general, little to do with moving the passions. 

It ia not without reason, however, that it is thought more 



difficnlt (aa Cicero* often testifies) to defend tbao to omui*, ; 
lu (lie fii-st pkce, accusation is more simple, for a charge m»y ' 
be brought in one way, but may be overthrown in many ; and ' 
it is sufficient for the accuser, in genera], that what he advaucffi ' 
appear true ; while the defend^t has to deny, to justiiy, U l> 
take e^cceptiouB.t' to excuse, to deprecate, Xa soften, to extenu- ] ' 
ate, to avert, to afTsct cDiitempt,{ to ridicide ; aud accordingly, I ' 
on the accuser'a side, the pleading is for the moat part atraigfab 1 
forward and, so to speak, open-mouthed ; nhile on that of the 
defendant a thousand turns and artificea are required, i 
S. The accuser, too, generally seta forth what he has previously 
meditated at leisure ; the defendant has frequently to oppoee 
what is entirely unexpected. The accuser produces his wit- 
nesses : the defendant has to refute him by arguments dravn 
from the cause itself The accuser finds matter for hia speed 
in the odiousneas of the chargeB,§ even though they are false. 
as parricide, for instance, or sacrilege, or treachery to the 
state; which the defendant cau only deny. Hence eve 
rate speakers have succeeded in a^xusationa ; while t 
the most eloquent have proved able defenders ; for, to dispatch 
what I meiui in a word, it is aa much more easy to accuse than 
to defend, as it is to make wounds than to cure them. 

d. It is a point of great importance to consider ieiiat the 
opposite party has said, and in what vmnner. We must first 
of all examine, therefore, whether that which we have to 
answer belongs properly to the cause, or has been introduced 
intoit extriusically ; for if it be inherent in the cause, we must 
either deny it, or justify it, or prove that the action is illegally 
brought ; besides these there' is scarcely any means of defence 
in any kind of trial. 5. Deprecation,'^ at least such aa is without 
appearance of defence, is extremely rare, and before such 

* Spalfling observeB that he onnnot direct bis render to ratj psssaffei 
of the kind in Cioem TnmebuB refera ta De Off. ii. 11, but that 
paasage ia hardly i^plicable to the Bobject; "nnother to which, ho 
refera in the Orator," aayg apalding, " I cannot find. That Cioen 



own testimony in the Divinatio in Cadliuin, and from hia apeeclii 
f lriaaferaL'\ Sea note on iiL 6, 23. 
1 Comp. iv. 1,38; v. 13, 22. 

§ Accttaatar mminiim inridii, &o. Qeiuer juetly obeervoa 
reposition A, ghould be inserted before eriminum. 
y Comp. vii. *, 17. ^ 
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^gea only as are confined to no certain form of decision ;• 
d even those pleadingsf before Cains Ciesar and the Trium- 
i befaftlf of men of the opposite party, though they 

Lepead chieHy oa intreatj, yet miiigle v/ith it Homo defensive 
jumenta : for it is snrely the expression of a bold defender 
■.to exclaim,^ What object have tps had in view, Tubero, but that 
we might have the power which Cmswr now has f 6. But if on 
any occasion, in pleading for another before a sovereign prince, 
or any other personage who may condemn or acqait at his 
pleasure, we have ta say that he whose cause we undertake is 
'northy indeed of deatli. but of such a character that his life 
may be spared by a merciful judge, we must consider, first of 
all, that we shall not have to do with an adversary, hut with 

□ arbitrator, and, in the next, that ive shall have to adopt the 
style of deliberative rather than of judicial oratory; for we 
shall have to counsel him to prefer the praise of humanity to 

' e pleasure of vengeance. 7. As for pleadings before judges 
that must give sentence according to law, it would be ridicu- 
loufl to offer precepts in regard to those who confess their guilt. 
Charges, therefore, which cannot be denied, or set aside by 
taking exceptions on a point of law, must be juati&ed, what- 
ever be their nature, or we must abandon our cause. 

Of negation I have specified two forms ; that the matter in 
question did not happen, or that what did happen is not the 
matter in question. What cannot be justified, or set aside on 
a point of law, must necessarily be denied, not only if a defini- 
tion of it may prove in our favour, but even if nothing but 
Bimple denial is left to ua. 8. If unCnesses be produced, we 
may say much against them ; if writings, we may descant on 
the resemblance of hands. Certainly nothing can be worse 
than confession. When there is no ground either for justifica- 
r denial, the last resource for raainlajning our cause is 
legal exception. 9. But, it may be Gaid, there are some 
charges which can neither be denied n jua ified and to 

* Tumabofl und Oodojra uaderstand judqea h. b b »b the law, 
BH aovareign princes, tliB MDute, or tlia pe p e Spa ding hinks thiit 
the allusion in ta such judges as are mean lU 1 o 'nhom the 
pnetor might appoint miiUaa et dveerna fomvlai ndtcandi. The 
lormer nation Becma to suit better with wtant f WB, 

+ We hate no knowledge of any such ]i eaiiinga ex ept that ol 
Cicero for LigariuB. 

t Pro LigHT. c 1. 
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which iLO legal exception can be taken, A woman it acaiu 
for instance, of adultery, who, after being a widoa a ^ear, \ 
a child i here there can be no case for the judge. It is, tiiti 
fore, must foolishly directed that what cannot be juatif 
should be pretended to be forgotten and passed in ailen 
for thiit is the point on which the judge has to pronoun* 
10. But if what the accuser alleges he foreign to ^ti can 
or merely accessory to it, I should prefer to say in the i 
fence that it has nothing to do with the question, that it 
needleea to dwell upon it, and that it is of less imp<] 
than our adversary repreaenls it; or I might, indeed, ii 
a case, pardon the pretence of forgetfulness to whiclt I ji 
now alluded ; for a ^ood advocate ought not to fear a 
oecsare for negligence if he can thus save his client. 

1 1 . We must consider also whether we ought to Bttauk 1 
charges of an accuser in a body, or overthrow them one hyoi 
We may assail a number at once, if they are either so weakli 
they may be borne down in a mass, or so annoying that it 
not expedient to engage thent in detail ; for we must th 
struggle with, our whole force, and, if T may he alio9 
the expression, must ijght with the enemy front to fra 
IS, Sometimes, if it be difhcult to refute the allegatioi 
on the other side, we may compare our argaments wi 
those of our opponents, provided there be a probabili^ 
making ours appear the stronger. Such ai^menta against 
as are strong from their number must be separated ; as, int 
example which I gave a little above,7'fiU were the heir of t 
deceased; you were poor ; you were harasted, for a large mBk 
money by your creditors ; you had offended the deeeated, a 
you know that hepurposed to alter his wHl. 13. These an 
ments, taken together, have much weight; but if you din 
them, and consider them separately, they will be like a groat 
flame, which had its strength from a lai^e mass of fuel, but 
which will divitidle away when that which nourished it is with- 
drawn, or like large rivers, which, if they are divided into 
rivulets, become fordable in any part. The form of our refu- 
tation, therefore, mnst be adapted to the interest of our cause ; 
we may sonietimes state the arguments of our adversary sepa- 
rately, and sometimes collect them into a body; 14. for, in 
certain cages, what our opponent has deduced from several 
Darticulars, it wiil be sufQcient for ua to include in a single 
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; for example, if the accuser shall say that the 
idant had many motives for committing the crime with 
he charges him, we may, witliout recapitulating all tha 
1 motives, deny simply that the argument from the motives 
to be regarded, because it is not to be supposed that 
man who had a motive for committing a crime has com- 
it, IB. Yet it ia best for the prosecutor, in general, to 
jgroup arguments and for the defendant to disperse them. 

But the defendant must consider in what maimer that n'hich 
lias been stated by the prosecutor moat be refuted. If it be 
eyidently false, it will be auEBcient to deny it; as Cicero, in 
pleading fur Cluentius,* denies that he, wham the accuser had 
sfflnned to have fallen down dead on driukiug from a cup, 
died (he same day. ] 6. To refute allegations that are incon- 
sistent, or idle, or foohsh. requires no art, and it is therefore 
nnneoesaary io give either precepts or examples concerning 
them. That also which is said to have been done in secret, 
(they call it the obicure kind of charge,) and without witness 
or proof, is sufficiently weak in itself (for it is enough that the 
adversary cannot attest it) ; and it is the same n-itb whatever 
has no reference to the question. 17. It is the business of a 
pleader, however, at times, to repreeent the statenieats of the 
adversary in Eucb a way that they may either appear contra- 
dictory, or foreign to the question, or incredible, or super- 
fluous, or favourable to our side rather than his own. Xt vi a 
ehairge against Oppiui^ that he embezzled the provisions intended 
for the soldiers ; a grave accusation ; hut Cicero shows that it 
was inconsistent with other chaises brought by the same pro- 
secutors, who accused Oppius, at the same time, of attempting 
to corrupt the soldiers with lai^eases. 18. Tlie accuser of 
Cornelius J engages to produce wittiessei of the law having been 
read by him when tribune; this charge Cicero renders in- 
eKbctual by admitting it. Quinttts Cacilivs soHeits the officeof 
prosecuting Ven'es, because he had betn T'lSrre^' q^iastor ; but 
Cicero g made tliat very circumstauce appear in his own favour. 



t C. 10, sect. 69. 

} See iv. 3, 13. 

8 Divinat io Quint. CbsciL c. 2, 6, 11, et pasaim. He was a Jew by 
birth, aoconling to Plutarch, Ufe of Ciceni, hs nell aa tba other 
Cieailiua mentioned by Quiutilian, iii. 1, 16. Ridding. 
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19. As to other charges, the mode of lefaling them aJ 
much ihe same ; for they are either to be examined hy a 
ture. whether thej are true ; or by definition, whether theyll 
perly coocem the cause; or, with regard to their gwa 
whether they are dishonourable, nnjuat, scandalous, inhunj 
cruel, or deserve any other designation that falls under 1 
head of quality. 30. It is to be considered, indeed, not cj 
with regard to the first charges in an action, but throu^ 
the whole of it, whether it be exeessively rigorous, i 
Labienus against Pabirius, under the hx perdaeUionia ,'* m 
feeling, as that of Tubero against Ligarius, whom he accajj 
when an exile, and exerted himself to the utmost to p 
Cassar froni pardoning him : oi presumptuous, as that a 
Oppius when he was accused on a letter of Coita. 21 _ 
like manner other actious may be contemplated, and shown IS. 
be rash, inndioux, or vindictive. But the strongest allegatioii 
that you can biiug against an action, is, either chat it is fraught 
with danger to the public, aa Cicero says in his defence of 
Tullius,'!' who has ever laid down suck a maadm, or to whom 
eould it be permitted mtkout danger to the vihdU eommunity, to 
kiU a man beaatue he says thai he is apprehensive of being laUed 
by him ?i or to the judges tbemseWes, as Cicero, spealung for 
Oppius, exhorts the judges at some length that they should H^M 
sanclion that kind of action against the eqiiestrian on^^H 
22. For some arguments, again, contempt may be at tiiQ^| 

• HabiriiiB was an aged aenator, aoouBed of having canasd the dea^i 
of the Tribune Saturninua, forty yeara after tliat event had tokao 

Slace. LabiflDUH brought tha charge against him at the inntigatioQ of 
□liua CieFiar, who wished to doter the senate from takiug up arms 
agaiiiat the popular party. The occuaalion was made, not on the 
ground of lata mc^itat, es was nanol, but under the old lex ptr- 
dii^ioniit, ibe Beverit; of which is appiirent from Liry, L 26. The 
duumriri amtointed to try the cause, in cooformity with that law, 
were Julius Cccsar himself and his reUtive Lucius Cs^Bar, by whom h« 
was condemned, and would have been put to death had be not 
appealed to the people. The jieople, too, would have ratified his oou- 
demnation, bad it cot been for a. stratagom of Quiutua MetellUB Celer. 
Who removed the military flag that waved over the JnniciUum, sjid 
thus, according to ancient usage, broke off the proceedinga. See Dion 
Cass, xixvii. Sti — 28; and Cic. pro Rabirio paasim. 

t iv. 2, 131. 

J Ne ipse patteriAi occiderelur,'] For fKiUriiU Franoioa woold n 

SDiid*, Capperoniar j)Hfl«. Aa the word is uselesH, I have n 
.ted it, 



I would n^H 
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iressed, tn bting frivolous or haviug nothing to do with the 
«tion ; a course whicli Cicero frequently adopts ; and this 
ictation of contempt is Gometimea carried bo far, that ire 
mple with diudaiu as it were upon that which we should he 
DUble to refute by regular argument. 
23. But aiuce the greater part of such charges is founded 
»n TFtembtancet,* we must use our utmost efforts, in refuting 
Bern, to discover some discrepancy in what is stated. This is 
easily found in legal questions ; for the law, to which we 
was assuredly made with reference to other matters than 
under consideration ; and so much more easily may varia- 
in the different cases be made to appear.f As to coin- 
drawn from brute animals, or inanimate objects, it is 
osy to elude them. 34. As to examples from historical facts, 
' tiiey bear bard upon ua, they may be met in various ways ; 
they are ancient, we may treat them as fabulous ; if they 
nnot be doubted, we may endeavour to show that they are 
inapplicable to the case ; for it is impossible that two cases 
should be alike in all respects ; for insiance, if Scipio Nasica, 
ifter killing Gracchus, should be defended on tbe resemblance 
of his act to that of Ahala,} by whom Mcelius was killed, it 
may be said that Mmliita aspired to sovereignty, but that 
Gracekoi mdy brought forward some popular laws ; that Akala 
Wat master of the hone, but Saiica a private individual. If 
all other means fail us, we must then see whether it can be 
Bhown that even the &ct adduced as a precedent was not justi- 
fiable. What is to be understood with regard to examples, is 
also to be observed with regard to predoua jitdgmenU.^ 

ftS. From the remark which I made above, that it is of impor- 
tant to notice in what manner || the accuser stated his charges, 
I wish it to be understood, that if he has expressed himself but 
feebly, his very words may be repeated by ourselves ; or. if he 
has used fierce aud violent knguage, we may reproduce hismatter 
in milder terms ; 36. as Cicero says in his defence of Cornelius, 

* SimSihts ixmttai.'] Thoae arguments whioli are drawn d timiti, or, 
, M we now bb;, d pan. CELpperonier. 

!+ Scarcely any two caaea being entirely BJmilaj. 
I iii. 7, 21 ; v. B, 13. 
S St JudicatitJ] Judicaia or pri^iidicia, or ret antta jadicala, cob- 
•rminl; whicli gee the Becaod chapter of this boolc Capftroiitr. 
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He took fioU of the tablet of the law ; * and this ve n 
a certnin degree of deferBOue to our client; bo thai 
to speak od behdf of a oiau of ]ilea£ure. tve mayot 
ratlierfree coune of life has been imputed to Aim; i 
call a person frugal instead of niggardly, or fret of. 
stetui of %la»deroitiA 27. We must at any rate t^ 
to repeat our adversary's charges with their prtM 
amplify anj poiut in them, unless such as we mesnU 
as is done iu the following passive from Cicero : \ 
been \rith Ike army, says he ; for to iiuiiiy yean y 
tel/ool in the forum; and, vhen you return i^ta 
interval of time, do you eonUndfor hanotirt with tho* 
maiU theforuiii as it were their diceUiiig-pUxce ! 28. ] 
too, the wb<Je accusation may be somecunes repeate( 
which Cicero adopts in his defence of Scauns mth rt 
Boslar,§ speaking in the character of his antagou 
we do not repeat the whole, we may take parts of il 
them bother, as in Cicero's defence of Varenus: 
nu trarfiling thrmigk fiMs and tolitarg placet u 
bmu, lltey met, <u (A^ mid. Am daaa of AmU 
Pompulenta teas ktUed, <md yartiuu iiWiHwIiiilrfji 4 
tmd kept in nistodg till kii father (AmiU nfn^ «Ai 
to he done with him. Such a mode hut alwajs 1 
when the <M\ler of £icts stated by the aoensc 

baUe, and may be deprived of credit by « o 

times points which pr^ndice as oo&ectndj naj ba 
■nd ima is generally the safest oMtbod. R m j ■ii h ^) 
of a reply are natonlly iDd^eodeDt t£vaA 
BO examine Deed be giTen, 

29. CemMtm arguments are easQy tffni 
becasM thtj maybe osed byaiberfanj, bat 
of nore senioe to the ddendast than to tke mnm 
dunk it no troaUe to repemt mbaL I fans aAg^ 
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that he who is the first to employ a common argument, renders 
it adverse to him ; for that is adverse to him which his opponent 
^ean use equally well. * You say it is not probable that Marcta 
Cotta contemplated so great a crime ; and is it credible, then, 
that Oppius attempted to commit so great a crime ? 30. But 
it is the part of a skilful pleader to discover in the case of 
his adversary particulars that are at variance with one another, 
or that may be made to appear at variance ; and such contra- 
dictions are sometimes evident on the very face of a statement, 
as those noticed by Cicero on the trial of Caelius ; f Clodia 
says that she lent CcbUms money , which is a sign of great friend- 
ship on her part ; yet alleges that poison was prepared for her 
by Cdlius, which is a sign of the most violent hatred on his, 
81. So, in his speech for Ligarius,| Tvhero, says he, makes it a 
crime in lAgarius that he was in Africa ; and yet complains 
that he himself was not admitted into Africa by Ligarius. Some- 
times an inadvertent remark of our opponent affords us an 
opportunity of exposing his statements ; an opportunity given 
chiefly by those who are fond of fine thoughts, and who, 
enticed by some opening for their eloquence, do not sufli- 
ciently regard what they assert, fixing their attention on the 
passage before them, and not on the whole scope of the cause. 
32. What could appear more prejudicial to Cluentius § than 
the mark of infamy set on him by the censors ? What could 
have seemed more to his disadvantage than that the son of 
Egnatius |{ had been disinherited by his father for the very 
crime of corrupt judgment by which Cluentius had procured 
the condemnation of Oppianicus ? 33. But Cicero shows that 
these two facts contradict one another : But I think that you, 
AcciuSy should consider carefully whether you would have the 
judgment of the censors, or that of Egnatius, to carry the greater 
weight. If that of Egnatius, you think that judgment light 
which the censors have pronounced against others, for they 
expelled this very Egnatius, whom you represent as a man oj 

this remark to his pupUs orally, for there is no observation of the 
kind to be found in the work before us. Spalding, 

* Comp. c. 20. 

+ Cic. pro CaeL c. 18. 

} C. 3. 

§ Cic. pro Cluent. c. 48. 

II The son of Egnatius had been one of the judioes on tho trial of 
Oppianicus. 

oca 
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tvlhorili/, from the ienale. If that of the eemort. Atj 
I'lynatiui the $on, whom hit father had disinheriud by 
tnit e»ritorial funelians, in the aenale, when they ^tetei ia 
falhurfrom il. | 

tU. An to iiumo riLii1t8, there is for raore folly in ooflaHlia(| 
tlmiii tlinii nnutniiasH in noting them. I mean sach ■ I 
■ulvAtiollIK n dUpulaiiU fur an inditjnUahU argument, a ea»»^ I 
vnrtud f»r nii aohiowUilfied fact, a point common to many MM I 
fur una pnoiUiar to thu causo in hand, or introducing aajtbbf I 
vulgm, nujifrjluoiu, ton htnfnr the purpose, or incredibU. ftt i 
It U Itiiililcint to inoiiutious apeakers to aggravate achai^ 
whttu It I* iLlll to Ifl proved ; to dispute about an «ct ms 
the i]u«itlon In atiuut ttie af^eiit ; to attempt nhat is iraposa- 
lil»l to liroak olT a disouaajon aa finished when it is scaredj 
iioniinnniwil i to prefer apoHking of the party instead of tha 
milia I to attribute to things the faults of persons, at, lot 
fiMUnipln, uiviMtni/ thu ilneitmviral power inxtead of Appiut; tD 
imninulli^l what Ih iividutil: to say what may be taken in 

1 |^M ■-••'■■ I'l'iii tlint wliioh tliey intend; to lose sight of 

(I !■ 1.1 . r ilio lutuBc ; to reply to something that is not 

II . .1. .1 ■ ■ I 111. rimduofrpply, indeed, miij be adopted asm 

11 > "I'll I'li'iiiH, OK when a bad cause rei^uires to be sap- 

piii'liiil liv rurniHii aid; Ihua vihen Verreg* icag accused of 1 
nfiturtion. h» «'<M d^mided for having bravely and activdy 
lii'finuli'd Bviin aitiUnit lAratm. 

Itll, Tlia Mtmn rulei may bo given with regard to objections 
llmt WIS iiiay have to encounter ; but ihey require the more 
alLtihlimi ill lIuH oa«e, as many speakers fall into t^vo oppodls 
cmn'B UH tn ol jeclioiia. Smne, even in the forum, neglect " 
m iJiAlter^ tMUbleaonie and ditut^eeohM^^ content, ' 
iiio«t jmrt, witli what thuy \iu\ 
iiml 110 opponent ; an erroi ' 
iuhoola, in whioh not only 
deolutnalloni themBolves ai 
can l>n aaiil on tlie opi 
great itaiitloii, think it 
ut Inuttt to evttry thoticht 
their acivernary; a (ajik v) 
llieii it U tlie PuuHo tliat^ 
tuj own part, I 
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ich ■ VST tbat TbaieTcr be sars to ben^t his 

>, the credit of it mar se«ni U> he doe to his talent and 

t to his cause, and, if he sars anjthing to injure his party. 

e blame of it maj seem attributable to his cause and not to 

B talent. 

18. lavectJTes, such aa that against Rollos* for the 

I obacorit; of his langnage, against Pisoj for his fcolishnesa of 

I speech, against Aataay' for bis ignoraace of things and 

I words, as well for bis Etotidiiy. are allowed to passion or just 

' zeseatment, and are of effixt in exciting disUke tonards those 

Tfhom the speaker may wish to render hateftil, 39. The mode of 

rept; adopted towards adTocaies should be difierent ; though at 

timee not onlr their mode of speech, bat even their character, 

their look, their walk, thei» air, are excusably attacked ; as 

Cicero, in speaking against Qnintius.^ assails not only such ' 

petmtnal peculiarities, but e»en kit purpU-bordered lotfa 

iueendifuj to hit heels: for Quintius had pressed hard upon 

Cluentius by hb turbulent harangues. 

40. Sometimes, for the puq>ose of efikcing an unpleasant 
impression, what is said severely by one jwrty is eluded with a 
jest by the other. In this way Triarius was mocked by 
Cicero ; for when be had obeerred that the pillars of the house 
of ScauTOS were conveyed through the dty on waggons, Cicero 
retorted. And I, irAo hare pilian from the Aiban mount, had 
n brought in pannier*. Such ridicule is more freely allowed 
r, ffiiom concern for his client sometimes leads 
itb severity. 41. But what is allowed 
1 pilfers, withont any violatioi] 
'if ihey can be «aid to have craftily passed in silence, 
' pot off any point. 43. A 
fence, too, is often a subject of 
1 pleading gainst 
t Ctesiphoi 
to the letter 
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on the Buhject of the law. But our declaimers shooU. ti 
espociall; admonished not to oiTer sucb objectiona as aujll 
eosilj answered, or imagine that their appoiient is an absolnlii 
fool. But as fertile common-places, and thoughts thai n 
please the multitude, occur to ua. we make to ourselves mat 
for our speeches, moulding it to our fancy ; so that this vc 
I stay be not disadvantageousiy borne in mind : 

B A'oB ma^ raportdU ; moU mim prior Bit rogdral.* 

I The answer's ootiBeiiBe ; that we nil udmit ; 

I But uoQsenae only could Hi objeetion Gt. 

43. Such a practice will be fatal to us in the forum, i 
KB shall have to reply to our advorsaiy, and not to otirealvei] 
It is said that Accius being ashed why he did not plead caua 
when be displayed in his tragedies such powi 
able replies, gave this reason, that on the gtage he made \ 
characters say what he wished, but that in the forum t 
adversaries would say what he did not mish. -ii. It is tha 
fore ridiculous in exercises which are preparatory to the forum, 
to consider what reply may be made before we cousider what 
□bjeotions may be offered ; and a good teacher ought to con 
mend a pupil when he ably imagines anything favourable t 
the opposite side as much as when he conceives anything 
serviceable to his own. 

45. There is anotlier practice with regard to objections that 
seems to be always permissible in the schools, but ought rarely 
tfl be allowed in the forum. For where when we have to speak 
first on the aide of the pro9ecntor,t in a real cause, how can 
we make replies to objections, when our opponent has not yet 
spoken ? 46. Slanyspeakers, however, fall into this absurdity, 
whether from a habit contracted in the schools, or from fond- 
ness for speaking, and afford amusement and sport to those 
who answer them, and who sometimes jestingly remark that 
Ihey 3aid nothing, and could hate said nothing 3o foolithi 
sometimes, that ihey have been well reminded by their opponent, 
and thank him for his aisistance; but most frequently, what is, 
indeed, a very strong argument in their favour, that their oppa- 

' Whence this verae comee, m;b Speeding, I know I 
borrowed Giithrie'a tranalatinn of it. 

+ NatH turn 4 pelilUTe priimu ] Quanrlo primo loco dieimi 
id eat, iu gratlim jietitorio. (Jiliiiimmier. 
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have replied to ahjrctions that had not been 
r knnc that such ohjeciiom mere well founded, 
npelled to acknowledge their justice by the noice 
47, Thus Cicero, in his speech for Cluentius* 
have repeatedly observed, that you are informed thai 
to defend this cause by the aid of the letter of the law. 
Am I then to suppose that I am secretly betrayed by 
friends ? Is there some one among those, whom I fancy to 
my friends, that reports my designs to the enemy f Who is 
that told you of my intention f Who has been to perfidious? 
whom have I communicated it? No one, I conceive, is 
lame; il teas, doubtless, the lam itself that informed you. 
ids. But some, nut content with aoawering imaginary objec- > 
tiona, amplify w)iole portions of diem. Haying that they knew 
the opposite party would say so and so. and support their 
aitertions with such and such arguments. This practice Vibiaa 
Crispus, a man of pleasing and tfifined humour, very happily 
ridiculed when 1 was at, the bar : /. saul he, in reply to an 
opponent of that sort, do not make tkone objections, for to what 
purpose is it tliat they should be twice made? 49. Some- 
times, however, something like an answer to an objection may 
be made, if anything be comprised in the depositions on the 
part of the adversary be disui^sed in a private consultation of 
advocates,t for we shall then reply to something said by the 
in)posit« party and not to anytliing imngined by ouraelyes ; or 
if the cause be of such a nature that we can slate certain 
olgectiona besides wliiuh no others can be offered ; as, for 
example, when stolen goods are found in a house, he who is 
accused of having stolen them must, if he deny the charge, 
necessarily say eitlier that they were brought thither without his 
hnowledge, or deposited with him, or given to him; to all which 
allegations we may reply, even though they have not been 
advanced. 50. In the schools, too, we may very properly 
obviate objections, J so as to exercise ourselves for speaking in 
• a 52. 

+ AdvomiitmSnu.] By this word I underetBUd privat* meetings of 
I tho advouitea. SpuldtHS. " Pitranoram et tttnioorum oonBultatioaos," 



., _ . jn seholui recti ct contradiclion&)U) oeeurrermu, tU in utmmque 

I loeum, id at primmta el aeeundvm, (intui exerceamur.'^ Thia ie tlie furm 

r In wljoll Spalding gives tliii padsage. But the copies vniy. Some of 

the aiBnuncripts Lava rcrli el plri"xrihui eimtradielirmibas. Tumebui 



combating objections, as we have n 
called upon tu replj. 

51. It is also a fault in a pleader to be txM anxious, and tl 
labour at removing ever; thing that stands in his viay: (ta\ 
Buch solicitndti excites diatruat in the judge ; and vetf fr» I 
quently arguments, whieh, if stated ofT hand, nuuld have re- I 
moved all' doubt, but which are tardily advanced rbrough 1 
eicesBive precaution, lose credit, becnuse the advocate himself I 
seems to think Bometliing additional necessary to euppon I 
what he alleges. An orator, therefore, should carry contldencB I 
in his manner, and speak as if he had the highest atisurauw 
of the success of his cause, 5ii. This quality, like all otberB, 
IB eminently apparent in Cicero ; for his extraordinary afiecU- 
tion of security is like security itself ; and there is such autho- 
rity in his language aa supplies the place of proof, so that vs 
do not venture to doubt his statements. But he who can per- 
ceive what is the strongest point in his adversary's case and 
his own, will easily judge what arguments he will have to 
oppose or to urge, 

63. As to order, there is no part of a cause in which it will 
pve us less trouble ; for. if we are the prosecutors, we have 
first to support our own allegations, and then to refute whi 
brought against them ; if we are defendants, we have to com- 
mence with refutation. 54. But from what we advance against 
any objection there arise other objections, and sometimes M> a 
great extent; as the hands'* of gladiators, which are caUtd 



and Bur 



rould then 



o that then 



'e read rscte el 



may proporly be refen 



which Quintilian refers. " Bj conipariag the paaBAge," saya Spalding, 
"with vi. i, 6, iz. 1, 20, B.iid ^-lasugeii of other authors, it ia prettf 
olear that Kamu U used for iclui, in couformtty with the interprebttion 
of the old Echoliut on Btatiua Theb. vi. T8S ; aeo sleo Lucnu. vi. 180. 
.... But the matter ia obacure, aa w^ll in itself ru in rstation to 
tlat which ia compared to it.' " Nothing is more certain," aaya Bur- 
mann, ■' than that tnanui prime, leUHnda, \o., are modes of aasault, in 
which the gladiators were diecipliued by the msi'terB of the achoola,^ 
Capperotiier refers to mjuiK manilnu iu Araoiian. MarcelL ui ' "" 
Which however ufFordt little iUustratiou. 
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« Mcond, bscoma the third, if thefirat was intended to pro 
take the assault of the adversary, and the fourth, if the chal- 
lADge be repeated, bo as to make it necessary to stand on 
giuutl tnice and to attai^k twice ; and this process may lead 
Bill further, 

56. Refutation includes also that simple kind of proof of 
niiich I have given an example above,* proceeding from the 
feelinga, and consisting in mere affirmnuon, such as that of 
Bcaunis, of which 1 have already spoken :t and Pknow not 
whether such sort of proof may not even be used more fre- 
quently when a denial is made. But the chief object of each 
girty must be to see where the main point lies ; for it two 
eqcenily happens in a cause that many points are disputed, 
while judgment is to be passed on few. 

66. In these particulars conaisCa the art of proving and re- 
fbting ; but it requires to be supported and embellished by 
the powers of the speaker ; for however well adapted our 
arguments may be to establish our case, they will neverthe- 
less be but weak Duless they are urged with extraordlQaiy 
▼^our hj him who uses them. 57. Those common-plaoe observa- 
tdoDS, accordingly, concerning witnesses, wiritten, evidence, argu 
nunts, and other matters of the kind, produce great impresaion 
on the minds of the judges ; as well as those peculiarly arisiiig 
I from the cause, in which we praise or blame any action, show 
that it is juil or uiyuji, or make it appear greater or less, worse 
or better, than it really is. Of these some are useful in the 
, comparison of one argument with another, others in the oom- 
parison of several, others in influencing the decision of a whole 
cause, 68. Some, too. serve to prepare the mind of the 
judge, others to confirm it in the opinions which he has 
already formed ; and such preparation or confirmation has 
reference sometimes to particalar heads, and may be offered 
as may he suitable for each. 59. I wonder, therdbre, that it 
ehould have been disputed, and with bo small acrimony, 
between two leaders of opposite sects as it were, whether argu- 
menls from tnaral coneiderations should accompany each parti' 
eular head, as TheodoTus would have it, or whether ike judge 
ihovld be informed before his feelings are excited, as ApoUo- 
dorus directs; as if no middle course could be pursued, and 

• C. 12, ieot. 12. 
+ C. 12, aact. le 
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kB if nothius could be ordered to suit the interests of I 
eause. But it is men who do not speak iu the forum tl»| 
Belies tliat give these directions ; and their systems of n 
which they have composed at leisure and at e 
turbed by the necessary oonfiision of battle. 60. For alns 
nil authors, who have set forth methods of speaking, f 
of mysteries,* have bound us not only ta n b 

our argutneata, but by fixed laws us to th f rm f 
them. But having offered these few rem k I 

shall not shrink from communicating h I m 
about it, that is, what I observe to hav b h p 
the most eminent orators. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Of the entfiymemB and its parta, § 1—4. Of the epioheirert 
parts, 6—9. Not alivaps nf tike aaniB form, 10 -IS. 
cheirema of tha urators is the Fyllogiam of tLfl pUlloBopli 
la. All the parta of it Dot alwBja neceaaary to be specified, 17— 
19. Three modes of oppoaiiiK thia form of argument, 20—23. 
How the enthymeme" differs froBi the BjUogiam, 24 — 28, We muBb 
rot crowd our speech with rhetorical forms of argument, 27 — 82^ 
We muBt not teure our arguments unembelliBhed, 33 — 35, ^B 

I. The term en i Ay mi; me rhetoricians apply not only to ttl^| 
argument itself, that is the matter which is used for ^e pFQ4^| 
of any thing else, but to the enunciation of the argument, 
which they make, as I said,t twofold ; one from consequentt, 
which consists of a proposition and a proof immediately fol- 



n this passage of Cicero's speech for Lijar 
The cause was then douhtfui, became there was somethiiiff t 
7night be itiatained on eaeh side ; but note that nde mw 
deemed the stronger to whioh even the gods hape given sup} 
iliis is an enthymeme, for it contains a proposition aj 
reason, but no logical conclusion, and is therefore an in: 
feet syllogism ; 2. the other from opposites, which some i 

• Burmann compares Cio. da Orat, i. 47 : Faplicet nobis, et i 
iiceadi mystcria ew ' ' " * ' "■ ' ' "~ 

t C. 10, sect. 2. 
r C. 6. 
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foly form of enthymeine." and in which the proof is much 
Such is that in the speech of Cic«ro for Milo :t You 
_ ire as avengers of the death of a man to whom you would 
■unvillhig to restore life even if you thought it could be restored 
y your means, 8. Thia form is somelimes mode to consist 
|f several clauaea, of which we have an example by the eaniB 
~-'-<r on behalf of the same client ; Him. therefore, whom A« 
d not kiU to the satisfaction of all. was he willing to kill to 
e ditsatisfaetion of some ? Him, wlurm, he did not dart to kill 
ion of the lav. in a favourable place, at a favour^ 
e time, and with impunity, did he boldly resolve to kUl un- 
fitly, in an unfavmirahU place, at an unfavourable iww, atid at 
ti^ hazard of kis oira life ? 4. But the best Icind of enthymeme 
appears to be that in which a reason is subjoined to a proposi- 
tion dissimilar or opposite, as in this passage of Demos- 
thenes --X For. if aets have at times been committed against the 
taws, and you have imitated them, it does not follow that you 
thould therefore escape punishment, but much rather that you 
■ ^utuld be condemned ; for if any of the violators of lavs had 
ieen condenmfd, you would not have written this, and, if you 
am condemned, no other will write anything similar. 

. Of the epicheirema§ four, five, and even six parts are 
made by some rhetoricians ; Cicero || makes at most five ; the 
proposition, or major, with its reason; the assumption, or 
minor, with its proof; and, as the fifth, the conclusion: but 
]njor has sometimes no need of a reason, and the 
) need of proof, and as there is sometimes, too, no 
need of a conclusion, he thinks that the epicheirema may at 
times consist of only four, or three, or even two parts. 6. To 

• See c. 10, aect. 2. 

t C. 2». 

J Id Androtioneni, p. Heiak. 5P6. 

J Quintilian, after notjcing bctcfiiI oplmoiia about the porta of aa 
epichBirema, at iaat oddpta that of Ariatotla, that there are tJirea 
neoeaaary parts of it, tbo j)rupo*iiion, the OMnmyHon, end the eon- 
cknon. That which is the euhject of inquiry is coniprehended in tha 
propoiUion, whicii logioiong oal! the major ; that b^ vbirh it is proved 
is called the attumplion or niitior ; and that which is collected from 
the major and minor ia the conciiuiijit or utferffTKe. Turnebua. Cicero 
ciakea five parte by attaching a reaeon to ibe major and a proof to the 

y Da Inv. i, 37 ; Script, ad Herenn. ii. 18. 
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me. as well as to tlje greater number of authors, there appe 
to be not more thau tbree ; I'or such is the nature of reasont 
thiLt there must be sometbiug about which there is a. quesd 
and something by which it is to be proved ; and a third a 
be added as resulting from the agreemeot of the two form 
Thu8 there will be first the proposition, or major ; second 
the assuiiiptioti, or minor ; and tlurdly, the conclusion ; Sort 
reaagn of the first part and the proof of the second may bej 
eluded iu those parts to which they are attached. 7. JLetustili 
accordingly, an eKampIe of the five parts Irom Cicero :• Tta 
tkingt are better managed tckich are regulated by somt pl^ 
than those wliieh are- conducted mlkout any fixed dengli 
"this," says Cicero, "they call the fltBt part, and think ^ 
it ought to be established with various reasons and the nW 
copious eloquence possible." For myself, I consider the wholi 
proposition with its reasons as hnt one part; else, if the rsis 
EoniDg be called a part, and that, reasoning be various, 
must necessarily be various parts. 8. He then give 
assumption, or minor : Bnt of all things nothing is mam 
better than the whcle world; "and," he adds, "of this assun) 
tion they introduce its proof as a fourth part ;" but I say t 
same concerning the assumption as concerning the propositioi 
0. '■ In the fifth place," he continues, " they place the cond 
sion, which either infers that only which necessarily resa 
from all the preceding parts, as, Therefore the viorld m rej 
lated by iome plan; or, after briefly bringing together i 
proposition and assumption, adds what is collected from thei 
as, But if those thitigs are better managed whiek aro regulaU 
by a plan than those which are conducted withoitt a plan, am 
if of all thinys nothinff is managed belter than the u-hole vrort 
it follows therefore that the viorld is regulated by a plan," 
third part 1 accordingly admit. 

10. In the three parts, however, which I have made, tha 
is not always the same form. There is one form in whi( 
the same is expressed in the conclusion as in the migor prop 
eition : The eaul is immortal^ for wliottver has its motion f 
itself, is immortal: But the soul has its motion from. tl».^ 
Therefore the soul is immortal. This form prevails not only I 
detazbed arguments, hut throughout all causes, such at li^ 



k. 



• Do Inv. L 8*. 
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Ift Bimple, and in the various questions in causes.* 1 1. For 
ind all queation^ huve & Jirat pTuponition, : as, Yoii 
■ eommitted taerilege ; and. It is not every one that has killed 
ion that M ffuilty of m-arder : and attached to thia a propo- 
I'^tioa, a reason, (which, however, is more expanded in causes 
Vltnil portions of causes than in detached arguments,) and, 
^■stlf, a eoncltuion, in which thej commonly show, either by a 
fall enumeration of particulars, or a short recapitulation, what 
they have estahlished. In thia kind of epicheirema the pro- 
position is donbtful, for it is about the proposition that the 
question is. 12. In anotheb form the conclusion ia not indeed 
the same as the major proposition, but has the same force : 
Death ia nothing to iia, Jor nthat ia diesolved into its elemenU, u 
teithoat conacioumiess ; and that which is tuitkout conscii/ustieaa 
M nothing to ua. In a third fl'RU the proposition is not the 
same as the conclneion : All animated things are better than 
things inanimate: But nothing ia better than the teorld: The 
vorld therefore is animated. What is here the conclusion 
TOi^ht be made the major proposition ;t for the reasoning 
might be stated thus : The vxtrld is animated, Jor all animated 
thinga are better than things inanimate.l 13. But thia major 
proposition is either an acknowledged truth as in the last 
example, or requires proof, as. He who wishes to lead a hajipy 
(jfij, ought to become a philosopher: thia ia not universally 
admitted : and the conclusion cannot be drawn unless the 
premises be established. The minor proposition, too, is 
sometimes universally acknowledged, as. But all wish to live a 
happy life, and sometimes requires to be proved, as. What is 
dissolved into its elements is void of consciousness, for it ia 
iincerla,in whether the soiii, when detached from the body, may 
not be immortal, or exist at least for a, certain time. I may 
observe that what some call tlie assumption, or minor proposi- 
tion, others call the reason. 

14. But the epicheirema differs in no respect from the 

• 7b ^ffijfiratiin.^ Qtiwstionea are to be diBtinguiahfid from the 

t All aditioDB bavB Bk potat videri de re conientio ; but bs no good 
■ense can ba estraeted from the wonls, Spalding propoaes to road ZTrro 
polat ciiam videri vUetUio, i. e. prepotiHo, I have adopted this oon- 
jecturs in laj tranalatioo. 

t He has mnde thia Biample bipartite matoad of tripartite, ai 
Spalding obeervei. 
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Bjllogism, except that the syllogism Iios a greater numbn 
forins, and infers truth from truth ; while the epicheirems 
generally employed about pi'obabilitiea ; for if it were aln 
possible Co prove whut ia disputed by what is ackiionledgi 
there would scarcely be any work for the orator in the nut 
since what need would there be of superior ability to rei 
thus : 16. The property belongs to me, for I am the only 
of the deceamd, or, / ata the sole heir, tinee by the laws rta} 
ing property the property of a testator is ifiven to Ike kl 
according to (/« purport of the viiU ; and (o me thereon 
property belongs. 16. But when the reason given beoon 
itself a matter of dispute, we must render that certain 
which we seek to prove what is uncertain ; for iostance, >£ 
be said by the adversary. You are not his son, or, Fau are ! 
legitimate, or. You are not the only ton, or, agaioj You are t 
tlie heir, or. The u-Hl is not t-alid, or, Tou are tiot capaHs 
inheriting, or. You have co-heirs, we must establish a j( 
ground on which the property ought to be a<]judged to i 
17. But when a long chain of reasoning intervenes, a reca 
tulatorj conclusion is requisite. In other cases, a propositi 
and reason may often he sufficient :* The lavs are silent 
arms, and do not require their sanction to be waited for 
he who woidd wait for it must suffer an wry'iMf death beJoM 
just penalty could be exacted. Hence it has been, 
that the form of enthymeme which rests upon conseqtMtita 
similar to a reason. Sometimea, agaiii, a si&gle proposition 
judiciously given alone, without any reason, as that which t 
just now cited, T/te laws are silent amidst arms. 18. W 
may also commence with the reason, and then draw a concl 
sion, Bs, in the same speech, But if tlie twelve tabha ailote 
thief to be killed with impunity wider any circtanstancet, « 
a thief in the day if he defend himself with a weapon, who et 
guppose that in whatever case a man has been kiUed, he 
killed him miwt suffer punishm^it? Oicero has also mat 
some variation in this form, and put the reason in the thii 
place : When he sees that the sword is sometimes put into oi 
hands by tlie Ioacs themselves. 19, The following sentence 
again, takes the form of that which precedes : But how 
death be tinjuslly injlieted on a lier-ifi'ieait and a robber' Thi 
the propositiou. What is the object of our escorts, of 
* Go. Pro MU. o. 1 
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lOn. Which eertainhj we should not 
were under no circuinstancea to mak* 
incluaioii from the propositioa and 

SO. This mode of argument is refuted in three ways ; that 

, it is attacked in each of its parts ; for the proposition may 

I combated, or the assumption, or the conclusion, or some- 

nes all the three. For example, the proposition that He i» 

tHi/ killed who lies in 'wait to kill, may be combated, for the 

Bt question in the defeoce of Milo is, Whether he thnuld be 

Uomed to live who confesses that a man. has be.ffit kilkd by hii 

nd? 31. The assumption, or minor propoaition, may be 

lailed by all the arts which I have mentioned in the chapter 

refotation.* As to the reason, we may observe Lhat it ia 

ometimea true when the proposition to which it \e attached 

false; and that a false reason is sometimes attached to a 

rue proposition. Virtue is a good, ia a tnie proposition; but 

f any one add as a reason, becatue it makes tnen rich, a false 

is given for a true proposition. 23. As to the eonclu- 

Bion, it is either denied to be juaiwben it expresses something 

different from what can be fairly deduced from the premises, 

or is alleged to have nothing to do with the question : A lier- 

■viait it justly put to death, for he who prepared hisiaelf to 

offar violence as an enemy, ought also to be repelled as an 

tnemy; Clodiua, tlierefore, as an enemy, viai jmUy put to 

death : here the conclusion is false, for it has not yet been 

DioTed that Clodius visa a lier-iawait. 33. On the other hand, 

it would be a just conclusion to say, A lier-in-tcait, therefore, as 

an memy, was justly put to death, but it would be nothing to 

the purpose ; for it bad not previously been proved that 

Olodius was a lier-in-waiL But though the proposition and 

reaaon may be true, and the conclusion false, yet if the 

proposition and reason are false, the conclusion cannot be 

true. 

Hi. The entht/meme is called by some an oratorical syllogism, 
by others a part of a syllogism, because the sylli^iam hua 
always its regular proposition and conclusion, and estitblisbes 
by means of ail its ports that which it has proposed ; while 
the enthymeme ia satisfied if merely what is stated iK it bo 
understood. 35. A syllogism is of this form ; Virtite ie the oidi/ 
C.13of UuBbook. 
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food, far that only it good of which none can nu 
But none can make an ill ute of virtue: Therefore virlm i 
the only good : tlie entbymeme will consist onlj of the con» 
quenta, Virtue ia a good, because none can make an UluHli 
it. A negative syllogism will be of this nature : Money wi 
a good, for that is not a good of tehich any o»e can make a ' 
vse : But any one can make a bad use of money : Then, , 
money is not a good: here the enthymeme will consist of tl 
opposites :* /« money a good, when any one can make a U 
tue of it? 36. The following sentence has the ByllogiBl 
form : If money, which consisli of coined silver, comet u ' 
the general term silver, he that bequeathed all hit a 
bequeathed also his money consisting in coined silver: Bi 
did bequeath all his silver: Therefore he bequeathed also i 
money consisting of silver ; but for an ora'.or it is sufficient ' 
say. When he bequeathed all his silver, he bequeathed also i 
money vihich consists of silver. 

37. I think that I have now gone through the mysteriet 
of those who deliver precepts on rhetoric. But judgmei 
must be exercised in applying such directions as I have givs 
For though I do not think it unlawful to use syllogisms oca 
sionally in a speech, yet I should by no means like it to coi 
siat wholly of syllogisms, or to be crowded with a mass ( 
epicheiremata and enthymemes, for it would then resemble tl 
dialogues and disputations of logicians, rather than oratorio 
pleading ; and the two differ widely from one anotlion 
MS. Your men of learning, who are seeking for truth amonga 
men of learning, examine every point with the utmost minuttf 
ness and scrupulosity, with the view of bringing it to dearnec 
and certainty, claiming to themselves tie offices of discoveriiu 
and judging what is right, of which they call the one tk 
" the art of finding ailments," and the other xjir/xfl, " 
power of judging of their soundness ;" 29. but we ora 
must compose our speeches to suit the judgment of othenj 
and must frequently speak before people altogether uneducated) 
or at least ignorant of any other literature than whal.we teaoh 
tliem, and unless we allure them by gratification, attract them 
force, and occasionally excite their feelings, we shall nevar 
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opress upon them what is just and true. SO. Oratory should 
J rich and brilliant ; but it will have neither of those quoli- 
es, if it be pieced out of regular and frequent syllogisms, 
[pressed aJmoBt always in the same form, for it will then incur 
Hitempt from appearing mean, and aversion from looking 
irvile ; if it is copious, it will excite satiety ; if it attempts to be 
relliDg, it will meet disdain. 31. Let it hold its course. 
l^refore, not along foot-paths, but through open fields ; let it 
Vt be like subterranean springs confined in narrow channels, 
at flow like broad rivers through whole valleys, forcing a way 
ifaerever it does not find one, , For irhat is a greater misery 
speakers than to be slaves to certain rules, like children 
Diitating copies set them, and, as the Greeks proverbially 
ipress it, taking conatant care of the coat ithkh their mother 
Uu given them I* 33. Must there always be proposition and 
onclusion, from consequents and opposites? Is the speaker 
lot to animate his reasoning, to amplify it. to vary and diver- 
tify it with a thousand figures, making bis langiit^e appear to 
[TOW and spring forth naturally, and not to be manufactured, 
ooking suspicious from its art,+ and showing everywhere the 
ashioning of the master? What true orator has ever spoken 
n Buch a way ? In Demosthenes himself are not the traces to 
be found of such regularity and art very few ? Yet the Greeks 
of our own day (the only respect in which they act less judi- 
ciously than ourselves) bind their thoughts as it were in chains. 
connecting them in an inexplicable series, proving what is 
undisputed, confirming what is admitted, and ealhng them- 
Belves, in these points, imitators of the ancients ; but if they 
fie asked whom they imitate, they will never give an answer. 
33. Of figures I shall speak in another place. J At present, 
it seems necessary only to odd, that 1 do not agree with those 
■who think that arguments are always to be expressed in a 
pure.iucid, and precise style, but neither copious nor ornate. 
That they should be precise and perspicuous indeed, 1 admit, 
and, on matters of little consequence, set forth in plain 

* This proverb is-^veu b; Plutarch in hia &ret orBtioit de Alexandri 
^orltmd, vol. ii. p. 330 B. 

f Arte Mupecta.'] Ma.ny copies have inietpta, wUcb wiii also maka 
•Dod Muse. Tlie reader must be careful, aa Spalding remarks, not lo 
tehe either of tbem in th> abUtiv* cas*. 

J Book ii. 1, 3, 3. 
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knguage. and in terms as appropriate and fun 
but, if the subject be of a tugher nature, I think that n 
meut should be withheld from them, provided that, it c 
no obscurity. B4. For a. metaphor often throws a flood of 
light on a subject ; so much so, that even lawyers, whose splid- 
tude about the propriety of words is extreme, venture to call 
litus, " the sea-shore." the part where the wave riudtl, 
"sports."* 35. The more ringed a subject is, too, by nature, 
the more we must recommend it by charms of expressioD; 
argument is less suspected when it is disguised, and to please 
tLhe hearer contributes greatly to convince him. Otherwise va 
must pronounce Cicero deserving of censure, for using, in the 
heat of his argumentation, the metaphorical espressions, Thi 
laws are sSenl amid arms, and. The sword is sometimti pr^ \ 
tented to ill hy the laws ihem*elve». But moderatioQ moBl 
be obKerved in the use of such tigurea, that, while they araai 
embellishment to a subject, they may never bi 



• See Cio. Topic a. 7. " AquilliuB, when there was any dii 

sion about ahorea, all of which you majnloin to be publio, use 

dsSne u Bhore qaa fiucliis daderet, where the wave sported." See 

Cicero de Nat. Deor. ii. 38. EUtdere ia to be taken intraaaitiTely hi 
wmie of etaatdarc. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

if the gone of Marce'UuB and Cisinr, he had bai is viaw in 
impoiition of this work, bnd been curied off by death, § 1, 
a hud prBviouBly lost, during the composition of another 
wdA, a younger son, an well sa biB wife, 3 — 6. Abilitiea of which 
hie children gave iudicatioaa, 7 — 9. His grief; be intreata 
indulgence if, in consequence of it, he pursues his work nith leu 
■prit, 10— IB. 

1. Havtno entereil upon this undertakiag, Marcellus Victor, 
'ipflJIy at j'our request, • but with a desire, at the same 
I, that some profit to well-diapoBed joath might arise 
my labours, I have applied to it recentlj with great dili- 
i, from the nftessity. almost, of the office conferred 
me.f yet with a regard also to my own gratification, 
' ig that I should leave this work to my Bon, whose 
larkable ability deserved even the most anxious attention 
&ther, as the best portion of hia iiiheritanne, so tJiat if 
fates should cut me off before him, aa wonld have been 
but just and desirable, he might still have hia father's pre- 
cepts to guide him. 3. But while I waa pursuing my design 
day and nighl, and hastening the completion of it, through 
fear of being prevented by death, fortune sent so eudden an 
affliction upon rae. that the result of my industry interests no 
one less than myaelf, for I have lost by a second severe 
bereavement that son, of whom I bad conceived the highest 
espectations ; and in whom I reposed my only hopes for the 
eolace of my age. J 3. What shall I now do ? Or what farther 
use can I suppose that there is for me upon the earth, when 
the goda thus animadvert upon me ? When I had just begun 
to writ« the book which I have publiahed, On the Causes of 
the Cnm^tion of Eloquence.^ it happened that I was struck 

■ See the Preface to the work, Beet. B. 

■t' 3ee the Introduction to b. iv. sect. S. 

X He meiins the loss of bis son, at the age of ten yesra. He had 
prsriouBly lost another at the e^ of hve. 

S ThiB wnrk iB lout. Tba Diaiogat de Oratorical, aire de Oautia 
fhrrf^ta Elo^neiUia i^ a* ii gsnenll; suppoBed, the composition of 
Ihoittu. 
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with a similar blow, It would have been beat for 
fore, to have th^01^1l that iti auspicious work, and whatever il 
omened learning there is iu me, into the flumes of t^ p 
mature funeral pile which was to consume what I loved, ■ 
not to have wearied my unnatural prolongation of lite irilil^,^ 
new and additional anxieties. 4. What parent, of right fseVL *^ 
ings at least, would pardon me, if I could pursue my atadioti a 
with my accustomed diligence, and would not hate my iweft-ifi, ' 
sibility, if I had any other use for my voice than to accuse ihalgi^ 
gods for causing me to survive all my children, and to lestifr ^ 
that divine providence pays no regard to terrestrial afikin?* m3 
If suuh neglect of the gods is not visible in my own pereoa, ^ 
to whom nothing can be objected but that I am still alive, it ^ 
is certainly manifest in the fate of those whom cruel death jo< 
lias condemned to perish bo undeservedly, their mother haying ^i 
been previously snatched from me, who, after giving birth to p 
a second son. before she had completecT her ninot«enth year, 
died, though cut off prematurely, a happyt death. 5. By that « 
one calemity I was so deeply afQicted, that no good fortune i 
could ever afterwards render me completely happy ; for, i 
hibiting every virtue that can grace a woman, she not onlfj 
caused incurable grief to her husband, but, being of so girliaf 
an age, especially when compared with my own, her losf 
might be counted even as that of a daughter. 6. I consolej^ 
myself, however, with my surviving cliiSdren ; and she, know- , 
ing, what was ooctrary to the order of nature, though she her- 
self desired it, that I should be left alive, escaped the greatest I 
of pangs in her untimely death. J My younger son dying, 
first of the two, when he had just passed his fifth year, took 
from me. as it were, the sight of one of my eyes, 1 
ostentatious of my misfortunes, nor desirous to exaggerate the 1 
^usea which I have for tears ; on the coairaij, I wish that I 

" A common mistake anioDg the ancients, who, when misfortuna 
fell upon the good, anid that there was no divine providence, hut, 
when the bod Buffered, declared th&t there wu ; na may be Been, far 
example, in several pasaageg of Livy. Q^iintUian, in n calm stnte of 
miad, hod other tbDught« of the divine nupeiiatendeace ; see v. 1 2, 19. 
Stat Sylv. Carm. v. Spalding. 

4- Happ7 ID not having seen the deaths of her cbtldrcD. 

X Pracipiti vid.] This seems to be but a languid expresricm. Uaj 
we read praapiti sitd, tating proxepi vila in tbs kubs of pracipiMai 
imtaatttri oirujifa t Spalding, 
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some mode of lessening them ; but how can I forbear to 
iplate what beauty he showed in his countenance, what 
ess in hia ejtpressioBS, what Decent fire in his uiider- 
Wanding, and what substantial tokens he gave, (s'lch as I 
^know are scarcely credible in one so young,) not only of calm 
\at of deep thought? Such a child, eveu if he had been the 
Km of a stranger, would have won my love. 8. It was the 
will, too, of insidiouB fortune, with a view to torture me the more 
•everely. that he should show more affection for me than for 
«ny one else, that he should prefer me to his nurses, to his 
grandmother who was educating him, and to all Ruch as gain 
the love of children of that age. I, therefore, feel indebted to 
that grief which I experienced a few months i)efore for the 
loss of his excellent mother, whose character is beyond all 
praise, for I have less reason Co mourn on my own, than to 
r^oice on her accouut. 

9. I then rested for my only hope and pleasure on my younger 
son, my little Quintilian, and he might have sufficed to console 
me, for he did not put forth merely flowers, like the other, but, 
having entered his tenth year, certain and well-fonned fruits. 

10. I swear by my own sufferings, by the sorrowful testimony 
of my feelings, by his own shade, the deity that my grief 
worships, that I discerned in him such excellences of mind, (not 
in receiving instruction only, for which, in a long course of 
experience, I have seen no child more remarkable, or ia 
steady application, requiring, even at that age. as his teachera 
know, no compulsion, hut in indications of honourable, pious, 
humane, and generous feelings,) that the dread of such a thun 
der-stroke might have been felt even from that cause, as it baa 
been generally observed, that precocious maturity ia most 
liable \a early death, and that there reigns some malignant 
influence to destroy our fairest hopes, in order that our enjoy- 
ments may not be exalted beyond what is appointed to man. 

1 1. He had also every adventitious advantage, agreeablenesa 
and clearness of voice, sweetness of tone, and a peculiar 
facility in sounding every letter in either language, aa if he 
had been bom to speak that only. But these were still only 
promising appearances ; he had greater qualities, fortitude, 
resolution, and strength ta resist pain and fear ; for with what 
courage, with what admiradon on the part of his physicians, 
did be endure an illness of eight months 1 How did he con- 
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Gole me at die lost I Uow, when lie nas losing Mb u 
md QQiible to recognize me, did he fix lus thoughts i 
lirinm ou]j on learning! 12. O disnppointmeDt of mj hopeat'l 
Did I endure, my son, to contemplate yonr eyes ^kiog iai 
death, and jaur breath taking its flight? Could I, after «» V 
bracing your cold and lifeless bodj, itnd receiving your lot I 
breath, breathe again the common air? Justiy do I deserrtl 
the aviation which I endure, and the thoughts which sSM I 
me ! 13. Have I, jour parent, lost you, when just raised, bj I 
being adopted by a man" of consular dignity, to the hopes of I 
ei^oying all the honours of your father ;t you, who nere dea- I 
tined to be son-in-law to the pr»tor, your malemal uncle; jnu 1 
who, in the opinion of all, were a candidate fur the higheal 
distinctions of Attic eloquence, surviving myself only to grieve? 
May my snfFerings at least, if not my obstinate clinging to hfe, 
make atonement to you during the rest of my existence ! 
in vain impute all our ills to the injustice of fortune, fo: 
man grieves long but through his own fault. J 14. But I still 
live, and some occupation for life must be sought, and I must 
put faith in the learued, who have pronounced letters the only 
GOIifiolation in adversity. 

If the present violence of my grief, however, should ii 
euhside, so that some other thought may be admitted among 
BO many sorrowful reflections, I shall not unreasonably crave 
pardon for the delay in my work : for who can wonder that 
my studies were intermpted. when it must rather appear won- 
derful that they were not relinquished entirely ? 15. Should 
anything, then, in this part of my work, appear less finished than 
that which I commenced when less oppressed with affliction, 
let it he excused on account of the rigorousoess of fortune, 
who, if she has not extinguished the moderate power of mind 
which I previously possessed, has at least suoceeded in weak- 
ening it. But let me, on this very account, rouse myself to 
action with the greater spirit, since, though it is diflicult for 
me to bear her oppression, it is easy for nae to despise it, for 



* Who hs waa, is uobiawB. 

t Father by adoptiin. 

j A ftoio aaying ; comp. v. 12, 
not paculiur to tLe Rtoi[: nect, bat 
■opported b; the oiample of thii 1 



ii 7, a^ialdiag. 



X The tetiet, however, was 
I to all the auuieute, ind wai 
a Atticiu. See Plio. H N. 
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e left nothing farther ta inflict upon me, and has educed 

, out of m; calamities, a eecuritj which, though un- 

ia certainly Blable. IB. It is right to look favourably 

efforts, too, for this reason, that I persevere for no in- 

i of my own, but that all my pains are devoted to the ser- 

& of others, if what I write, indeed, be of any service. My 

V, like the acquisitions of my fortune, I, unhappy that I am, 

1 iu>t leave to those for whom I designed it. 



CHAPTER L 

of a Bpeecli ; tlie abjecta of it ; some tlilnk that it ahould 
consist wlmllf of recapitulatiun, g 1~S. Appeals to the feelingi 
ma; be made b; the nccaner and the advocate alike, 9. What 
the exordiom and the peroration have in cotatann, and in what 
Teapaota they differ, 10 — l-l. The accuser eidtee the feeliogi 
either by showing the heioouBneas of the charge which he makM, 
or the pitiable condition of the party for whom he eeeka redreB% 
15 — 20. What quolitioa excite feeling in faTour of an accused 



?e iotroduced to move pity at the conclusion 
of a BpeeoU, ahould behave themselves. 87^43, No orator must 
attempt to draw teara from the judges onleaa he be a man of 
great ability, 44, 4;^. lb is the part uf the peroration to diapfl 
oompBBsionate emotions, aa well na to excite them, AG — 40. Pero- 
rationa aometimeB of a very mild eharaoter, 50- Appeals to the 
feelings may be made in other ports of a apeech aa nedl ae in the 
peroration, SI — 55. 

1. Wbat waa to follow,* was the peroratian, which some 
liave t«rmed the completion, and others the eonchaion. There 
are two species of it, the one comprising the substance of the 
speech, and the other adapted to excite the feelings. 

The repftUion and summing-up of heads, whiuh is called 
by the Greeks 'amntfa^aiaaii, and by some of the Latins 
enwneratian, is intended both to refresh tiie memory of the 
Judge, to set the whole cause at once before his view, and to 
enforoe such arguments in a body as had produced an in- 
sufficient effect in detail. 3. In this part of our speech, 
* When the progresa of the work wns interrupted by the death of 
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what we repeat ought to be repeated as briefly as posaid 
and we mast, as is intimated by the Greek term, run 01 
only the principal heads ; for, if we dwell upon them, t 
result will be, not, a recapitulation, but a sort 
speech. What we may think necessary to recapitulate, i 
be put forward with some emphasin, enlivened by suitable 
remarks, and varied with different figures, for nothing is mcir«_J 
offensive than mere straightforward repetition, as i 
speaker distniated the judge's memory,* The figures whi 
we may employ are innumerable : and Oicero affords oB i 
excellent example in his pleading against Verres, 3. J)'' y 
father hivnelj were your judge, what would he say vihen th» 
Ihingi were proved agaimt you? where he subjoins | 
enumeration of particulars ; and there ia another instance, % 
which the same omtor, in the same speech, enum 
invoking the gods, all the temples spoiled by Ver 
prsBtorship. We may also eometimes affect to doubt whether 
something has not escaped us, and to wonder what our 
opponents will reply to such or such a point, or what hope the 
accuser can have when our case is so fully established. 4. 
But what affords us the greatest gratification, is the opportunity 
of drawing some ai^ument from the speech of oui adversary, 
as when we say. He has omitted this point in the cause; or, 
He made it kis direct to opprea vx mth odium ; or. He had 
recourse to eittreaty, atid not vntkout reason, when he htgw so 
and so. 5. But I must not go through such figures of speech, 
severally, lest those which I may now notice should be thought 
the only ones that can be used ; since opportunities for vary- 
ing our forms of speech spring from the nature of particular 
causes, from the remarks of the adversary, and even from 
fortuitous circumstances. Nor must we recapitulate only the 
points of our own case, but call also upon our opponent to 
reply to certain questions. 6. But this can only be done 
when there is time for further speaking, and when we ha 
advanced what cannot be refuted ; for to challenge tlie advc 
sary on facts which make strongly for him, is lo be, not 
opponent, but bis prompter. 

7. This has been thought by most of the Attic oretoTB, t 
by almost all the philosophers, who have left anything f 
on the art of oratory, the only legitimate kind of peroratic 
• L.V. c. 62. 
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tenet which the Attic orators adopted, I suppose, for thia 
BBoa, ihut at Aiheas an orator was prohibited even bj au 
ioer of the court irom attempting to excite tho feelings. At 
a philofiophera I am less surprised, since with them all 
BiUment of the feehags is accounted vicious ; nor is it 
nnstent with morality, ia their opinion, that the judge 
ould be thus diverted from truth, or becoming a good man 
nse vicious means. Yet tbey will aUon that to move the 
jlini^ is justifiable,* if what is true, and just, and sub- 
to the public good, cannot be established by any 
i&er method. 8. It is admitted hanever among all orators 
bat a recapitulation may be made nith advantage even in 
ther parta of a pleading, if the cause be complex and require 
D be supported by numerous arguments ; while nobody doubts, 
the other hand, that there are many short and simple 
Mnees in which recapitulation is by no means necesssiy. 
Hhis part of the peroration ia common alike both to the 
{irosecutor and the defendant 

". Both of tliem also have recourse to the excitement of 
feelings ; but the defendant more rareij, the prosecutor 
inore Erequenily and with greater earnestness ; fur the prose- 
cutor has to rouse the judge, while the defendant's business ia 
to soothe him. But the prosecntor at times produces teara 
from the pity which be expresses for the matter for which he 
Beelcs redress ; and the defendant sometimes inveighs with 
great vehemence at the injustice of the calumny or conspiracy 
at which he is tlie object. t It is therefore most convenient 
to divide these duties, J which are for the most part similarly 
introduced, as I aaid.g in the exordium, but are in the pero- 
ration more free and full. 10, A feeUng of the judge in our 
favour is sought but modestly at the commencement, wbeu it 
is sufficient tliat it be juat admitted, and when the whole 
speech is before us : but in the peroration we have to mark 
with what sort of feeling the judge will proceed to consider 
his sentence, as we have then nothing more to say. and no 
place is left us for which we can reserve further arguments. 

• Comp. T. li, 2B. 

f We must, OS Spaldiug obaervee, rend calwntiia et RHifptrofuiiiil 
with Rollio. 

r t Tliosa of eiciting and soothing. 
^^b^ul>'l«« rafera to iv. 1, Zl, 28. .^aiding. 
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11. It is therefore common to each part; to endeavot 
attract the favour of the jutige towards hiroself, to witht' 
from his advereary, lo excite the feelings aud to compose 
and this very hrief admoiiiiion may be given to both [ 
that a pleader should bring tlie whole forco of his cause beffva 
his view, and, n'hen lie has noticed wbat, among its varioiH 
points, is likely, or may be made likely, to excite disapproba- 
tion or favour, dislike or pity, should dwell on those par- 
ticulars by which he himself, if he were judge, would be most 
impressed. 13. But it is safer for me to consider the paru 
of each separately, 

What recommends the prosecutor to the judge, I have 
already noticed* in the precepts which I have given for the 
exordium. Some particulars, however, which it is sufficient 
to intimate in the commencement, must be stated more i^illyt 
in the conclusion, especially if the cause be undertaken against 
a violent, odious, or dangerous character, or if the condeimia- 
tion of the accused will be an honour to the judges, and hie 
acquittal a disgrace to them. 13. Thus Calvus^ makes an 
admirable remark in his speech against Vatinius, You knote, 
judge), that bribery has been committed, and all men know that 
you know it. Cicero, too, in pleading against Verres,§ observes 
that the disrepute which had JaRen on the courU might bt 
effaced by the condemnation of Verrea ; and this is one of the 
conciliatory modes of address to which I have before alluded. 
}f intimidation, too, is to be used, in order tti produce, 
similar eflect,|| it has u more furcible position here than in 
eiordium. What my opinion is on this point, I have alr( 
BtAted ill another hook.^ 14. It is possible alsc 
ouay, hatred, or indignation, more freely in the peroration than- 
elsewhere ; in regard to which feelings, the influence of ihe 
accused contributes to excite jealousy, ill-reputation hatred, and 
disrespect for the judge, (if the accused be contumacious, arro- 
■ )r full of assurance,) indignation, the judge being often ' 
>t only by an act or word, but by look, i ' 

• See IV. 1, B— 27. 
t V. 13, 6fl. 
I L fi, 43. 
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Br* of Coasutiimas Capita was thought, whon I waa 
J, to haTe made & very bapjiy remark, in (ireek,t indeed, 
Bto this effect. You are ashamed to fear even C<esar. 15. 
It the most effective way for the accuser to excite the feel- 
la of the judge, is to make that which he lays (o the charge 
fthe accused appear the most atrocious act possible, or, if 
Bubject allow, the most deplorable. Atrocity is made to 
pe&r from such considerations as these, fVkal has been done, 
■ wham, against ahom, with what feeliag, at what time. i% 
Wl place, in what manner ; all which have infinite rami6ca> 
US. 18. We complain thai somebody has beeu beaten; we 
Ut first speak of the act ; and then state whether the 
nerer was an old man, or a youth, or a magistrate, or a man 
f high character, or one who has deserved well of his country; 
a whether he was struck by some vile contemptible fellow ; 
1 the other hand, by some tyrannical person, or by some 
« from irhom he ought least of all to have received such 
talment; also whether he was struck, as it might be, on a 
iemn festival, or irAen proseeuliona far similar offences were 
\eing rigorously conducted, or at a time when the government teas 
tlueltled, or, aa to place, in a theatre, in a temple, in a public at- 
ttmbty, for under such circumstances the offence is aggravated : 
■7. ^o whether it can be proved that he was not struck by 
uittake, or rn a sudden fit of passion, or, if in a passion, with 
ireat injustice, when, perhaps, he was taking the part of hiM 
hther, or had made some reply% If the aggressor, or teo» 
ianding for o^t in opposition to him ; and whether the 
\ggresaor icould have proceeded to greater violence than he 
tctually committed. But the manner contribules most to the 
Iteinousness of the act, if he struck the person violently, or 
iiaultingly ; as Demosthenes exoites odium against Meidias 
aj alluding to the part of his body which was struck, and the 
ook and mien of the striker. 18. A man has beeu killed; 
ire must consider whether it was with a sirord, or fire, or 

• Who the aoomer was we do not know. It nppeara frota Taoitua, 
Ann. xiii. 33. that Caeiutinnua CBpito w&s coDdeuuied for extortion in 
lu provinos of CSlicia. Sea aJuo Jut. viiL S3, 
t It bad become cuetomnr; Co plend occaeioDally in Oreek since the 
tiina of Mulo the tutor of Cidero : V&l, Uax. ii. % 3. 
I t QiM, rapoiidiMtct.] See v. 7, U; iii 5, 16. The injuatice, vbich 
Dthe aggreeflor committed, had not beeu borue bj the joimg nuQ ill 
IJBilence. Compare Tercat. Fhorm. Prol. 19. SpMiag. 
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poiaoH ; with one leound or with several ; whether tuddenly. or 
vfaether he was made to languish in toriures; all whii:h con- | 
.flideradona have great effect io this way.* 

The accuser, also, ofi«n attempts to excite pity, as when ha 
bewails the sad fut« of him whose cause he is pleading, or the , 
destitution of his children or parents. 19, He may also mois . 
the judges by a representation of the future, showing what, 
iiill be the consequences to those who complain of violeiHH 
and injustice, unless their cause be avenged ; that they moM 
fiee from their country, sacrifice their pToperIg, or endmn 
everything that their enemies may be disposed to inflict on tht», 
SO. But it is more frequently the part of the accuser to guard 
the feelings of the judge agajust that pity which the accused 
vould seek !« excite, and to ui^e him to give judgment with 
boldness. In doing so, he may also anticipate what he thinlu 
his opponent likely to say or do ; for this course makes the 
judges more cauboua in adhering to the sacrednesa of their 
oath, and diminishes the InSuence of those who have to reply, 
Bince what has been once stated by the accuser, will, if urged 
in favour of the accused, be no longer new ; thus Servius 
Sulpieiua, in pleading against Aufidia,t admonishes the judges 
that the danger to the witnesses from those personsX fas not (o 
be brought against him. It is also previously intimated by j 
^schines§ what sort of defence Demosthenes was likely to 
use. Judges may sometimes be instructed, too, as to answers i 
which they should make to those who may solicit them in ' 
fevour of the defendant ; an instruction which is a species of 
recapitulation. 

si. As to a party on trial, his dignity, or manly pursuits, or 
tuffunds received in war, or nobility of birth, or the services of his . 
ancestors, may be subjects of recommendation to him. This 
kind of considerations Cicero and Asinius Pollio have urged 
even emulously, Cicero || for Scaorus the father, and Pollio for 
Bcaurus the son. 22. The cause, also, which has brought him 

• That ia, in beight«mng the heinousneaa of the charge. Sae sect. 1 Gk 

+ Sae iv. 2, 108. 

% Ab tjwM.] Who they were, we ouncot, from the few fragmontB 
which we posaBBB of the speech, form any conjecture. Fpalding. ~ 

% See HeiBk. Omt. iii. 667, 608 : Hteph. luiiu. 28—8*, 23; 8 IV, 
6-JS; St. lizxiT. 33—86, 30. See also Quint, ill S, 3; tU. 1, j 
Spalding. 

U See IT. 1, 69. Yd. Mai. tuL 1, 10 
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k> danger, may lie pleaded in his favour, if be appear, 
' exsmple, to have incurred enmity fur eome honourable 
i; and hia goodness, humanity, pity, raay eapeuially hi* 
ilogized ; for a person seems justly to solicit* from the 
idge that which he himself has shown to others. In thin 
trt of a speecb,t too. allusions may be made to the pubtio 
lod. to the honour of the judges, V} precedent, to reijard for pos- 
rity. S3. But that which produces the moat powerful im- 
Teasion is pity, which not only forces the judge to change his 
unionB, but to manifest the feelings in his breast even by 
i. Kty will be excited by dwelling either on Ibat wbich 
accused has suSered, or on that which be is actually 
niog. or on that which awaits him if be be condemned ; 
(presentations which have double force, when we show from 
bat condition he has fallen, and into what condition be is in 
longer of falling. 31. To these considerations age and sex may 
dd weight, as well as objects of affection, I mean children, 
nrentfi, and other relatives ; and all these matters may be 
ed in Tariona ways. Sometimes also the advocate num- 
himseif among his cbent's connexions, as Cicero in bia 
peech forMilo:J unhappy that I am ! unfortunate that 
I art ! Could you, MUo, by mean» of tkote who are this 
your judges, recall me into my country, artd cannot I, hij 
luofthe same judges, retain you in youn ? 26. This is a very 
Dod resource, if, as was then the case, eotrea^ ia unsuited to 
le party who is accused ; for who would endure to hear Milo 
ipplicating for his life, when he acknowledged that be bad 
Ued a nobleman because he desened to be killed ? Cicero, 
lerefore, sought to gain Milo§ the favour of the judges for 
magnanimity, and took upon himself the part of suppliant 

In this part of a speech proopopeus are extremely effective, 
Itbat L% fictitious addresses delivered in another person's 
', euch as are suitable either to a prosecutor or 

eit bsB 7iM/i en™ (une pdere, but Spalding justly obaervea 
_ a usatoas. and propoaes to rend Jitliaimi enim pttcre. 

f See iv. 1, T. Ue means thnt BUch aUiuiana maj be mitde in 111* 
I Boror&tioD as well as in the exordium. 
■ tC.S7. 

I 1 read Uii, mateiid of HU, with SpaJdiog, 



I i C. 37. 
L jlreadi^i 
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lefendant.* Even mute objectst maj touch the I'eelin;^ 
tither when we speak to them ouraelres. or represent them m 
speaking. 26. But the feelings are very Btroagly moved b' 
the personification of characters ; for the judge seems 
be listening to an orator lamenting the sufTeriri^ of 
but to hear with his own eara the expresaionB and tones of tS 
unfortimate suppliants themselves, whose presence, evi 
out speech, would be sufQuieat to call forth tears ; 
their pleadings would excite greater pity if they theraaelii 
ntt«red them, bo they are in some degree more effective viW 
they are spoken apparently by their own mouth in a person 
fication : as with actors oa the stage, the same voice and the 
same pronunciation have greater power to excite the feehngs 
when accompanied with a mask representing the character. 
37. Cicero, accordingly, though he puts no entreaties into the 
mouth of Milo, but rather commends him to favour for his 
firmness of mind, has yet attributed to him words and lamen- 
tations not unworthy of a man of spirit ; laboiirs, wtilertakm 
by me in vain ! deceitful hopes ! thoughts, cherished by mt 
to no puTpoae '. 

Tet our supplications for pity should not be long ; as it is 
observed, not without reason, that nothing dries soorwr than 
tears, 39. For, since time lessens even natural sorrows, the 
representation of sorrow, which we produce in a speech, must 
lose its effect still sooner ; and, if we are prolix in it, the 
hearer, wearied with tears, will recover his tranquillity, and 
return from the emotion which had surprised him to the exer- 
cise of his reason. 28. Let ua not allow tba impressiona that 
we make, therefore, to cool, but, when we have raised the 
feelings of our audience to the utmost, let us quit the subject, 
and not expect that any person will long bewail the misfortunes 

* Qualei litigatorem doceiit vd patrotrnm.'] All commentators hara 
been di^atwfied witb tbese words. Spalding very properly aab 
"■Wbnt kuida of proei^Bpeke are Buitable to a patrann*! Surdy || 
Uoda, if he be but a skilfal pleader." Geduyn renders the worda, ■ 
gti Hm nmvimneni d larocat ou d «a pnrtie, t^ing liligator in the wn 
nf " client" I have thougbi it better to nndsrstand it its tlubV 
"accuser" or "prosecutor." Hollin proposes to substihita for it ft 
axtorem, in that sense, but Burmann disapproves. 

t M\tla tatnen rei.] In place of lamen some mannBci 
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Another. Not only in other parts of our apeefih, accorlingly, 
lost of ail in thia part, our eloquence ought gradually to 
for ■wliatever does not add to that which has been said, 
to take away from it, aud the feeling which begins 
subside Bonn passea away. 

80. We may excite tears, however, tot only by words, but 
acts ; and hence it become a practice to exhibit persona on 
>ir trial in a squalid and pitiful garb, accompanied with their 
Bhildren and parents ; hence, too, we see blood- e tain e'l swords 
[produced by accusers, with fractured bones extracted from 
W>unds, and garmeiits spotted with blood ; we behold wounds 
imbound, and scourged backs exposed to view. 31. The effect 
nf BUch. exhibitions is generally very strong, so that they fix 
the attention of the spectators on liie act as if it were com- 
mitted before their eyes. The blood-stained toga of Julios 
Cmsar, when exhibited in the forum, excited the populace of 
Home almost to madness. It was knonii lliat he was killed ; 
IiiB body was even stretched on the bier ; yet his robe, drenched 
in blood, excited such a vivid idea of the crime, that Caniar 
Beemed not to have been assassinated, but to be subjected to 
assftsaination at that very moment. 33. But I would not for 
that reason approve of a device of which I have read, and which 
I have myself seen adopted, a repreaeututton, displayed iu a 
r on a curtain, of the act at the atrocity of which the 
to be shocked. For how conscious muat a pleader 
his inefficiency, who tliinks that a dumb picture will 
better for him than his own words ? 33, But a humble 
and wretched appearance, on the part as well of the 
accused aa of his relatives, has, I know, been of much effect ; 
aud I am aware that entreaties have contributed greatly to save 
accused persona from death. To implore mercy of the judges, 
therefore, by the defendant's dearest olijeetf of affection, (that 
is to say, if he lias children, wife, or parents.) will be of great 
advantage, as well as to invoke the gods, since such invocation 
Beetns to proceed from a clear conscience. 34. To fall pros- 
trate, also, and embrace the knees of the judge, may be 
allowable at times, unless the character of the accused, and bis 
[ost life and station, dissuade him from such humiliation ; for 
tnere are some deeds that ought to be defended niih the eame 
boldness with which they were committed. But regard is to 
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be had to the defendant'a dignity, with such caution that J 
flfTensive confidence may not appear in him. 

35. Among all arguments for a client, the most potent, n_, 
former times, was that by meana of which Cic«ro seems chieBjl 
to have saved Lucius Mursena from the eminent a 
were his accusers, when he persuaded them that nothing was 
more advantageous for the state of things at that period thui— 
that Munena should enter on his cimsuhhip the day before I^T 
Kalends of January.* But thia kind of argument is wholl 
let aside in our days, as everything depends on the care ai' 
protection of our sovereign, and cannot be endangered by t 
issue of any single cause. 

36. T have spoken of prosecutors and defendants, beoa 
.t is on their trials that the pathetic is chiefly empl 
private causesf also admit both kinds of perorations, t 
which consistB in a recapitulation of proofs, and that whi^ 
depends on the excitement of the feelings, the latter hftvu 
place whenever the accused party is in danger either a 
station or as tJ) character ; for to attempt such tragic pies 
in trifling causes would be like trying to adjust the mae 
buskins of Hercules on an infant. 

37. Nor is it improper for me to intimate, that much of t 
success of a peroration depends, in my opinion, on the manner 
in which the defendant, who is presented hefore the judge, 
accommodates his demeanour to that of him who pleads in his 
favour ; for ignorance, rusticily, aliffneas, and culgariU/ in E 
client sometimes damp a pleader's efforts ; and against Bwf 
untowardneas he should talte diligent precaution. 38. I hoD 
seen the behaviour of clients quite at variance with 
language of their advocate, showing no concern in their coot 
tenauce. laughing without reason, and, by some act c 
making even others laugh, especially when anything ■ 
delivered at all theatrically. 39. On one occasion, an ttd»j| 
cate led over a girl, who vtas said to be the sister of 1 
adverse party, (for it was about that point that the controvet 

■ Cicero pro Fiaoc. o. S9, says timt it waa by thia argument tl 
nved MunEna. Quintilisn, eaya Spalding, seeniB to intimate tlu 
eonBideration had more effect on the judges than Cicero's eloquenc^f 

■(■ In private cauaea there waa properly only petUor anc' 

In publio caiues, proaecutor and defendant. Spalding. 
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tras.) to tbe opposite benches,* as if intending to leave her iu 
he arms of her brother ; but the brother, previously instrui^teii 
iy me, had gone off; and the advocate, although an eloquent 
man at other times, waa struck dumb by bis uneipected din- 
tppearauce, and, with his ardour cooled, took bis little girl 
back again. 40. Another advocate, pleading for a woman who 
ITBS on her trial, thought it would liave a great effect to exhibit 
the likeness of her deceased husband ; but the image excited 
Ittle else but laaghter; for the persons whose busiuess it was 
to produce it, being ignorant what a perofatioit meant, dis- 
played it to view whenever the advocate looked towards ihem, 
ind, when it was brought sEill more into sight at the conclusion, 
it destroyed the effect of all his previous elaq^uence by its ugli- 
ness, being a mere cast from an old man's dead body.t 41. It 
is well known, too, what happened to Glycon.J surnamed 
Spiridion ; A little boy, whom he brought into court, and 
tsked Whjf he vas weejring, replied, " That he had had his enra 
lulled by his tutor.''§ But nothing is belter adapted to show 
ihe dangers attendant on perorations, than the story of Cicero 
Ibout the Cepasii.|| 43. Yet all such mifihapsare easily reme- 
died by those who cau alter the fashion of their speech ; but 
those who cannot vary from what they have composed, are 
ither struck dumb at such occurrences, or, as is frequently 
3e case, say what is not true ; for hence are such imperti- 
nences as these : He u raising kia aupplicattng handi towardi 
ffavT knees, or. Ha is locked, unhappy man, in lk« embrace) nj 
his children, or. See, he recalls my attention, ha. ; though llie 
client does no single thing of all that his advocate attributes 
to him. 43. These absurdities come from the schools, iu 
which we give play to our imagination freely and with im[iii- 

■ The defendaot vbs on tho right band seata ; the accuser an th-Ji 
left. The advocate, therelore. traiisferred the girl from liia owe seat 
to that of hiB adveraary, wltli b, view to produce e. moving sceue, 
Tumebut. 

t That Buoh caatfl were taken among the andente, appeara, aa Geauer 
TomarkB, from what Pliny aaja of Lyaiatrntui, H. N. mv. 12. 

J A Greek rhetorician, mentioned several times with respect Dy 
Seneca the father ; for instance, p. 151, ed. Bip. Spalding. 

g Nicholas Faber, ou the passage of Seneca juBt quoted, Bupposci 
that the boy had really been beaten, in order that he might ippeu' is 
'tiia court ia tsarB, but that it was intended he ihould ba iLleat. 

II See iv. 2, IS. 
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nity, bocauae whatever we wish la aujipoaed to be done ; but 
reality does not allow of suirh supitositions. and Oasaiua Sevenis 
made n most happy retort to a jouug oruiur who said, ^- Wlj 
look you so eteruly on me. Seveni3 ?^' " 1 did not. I assura 
you," replied Cassiua, "but jou had written those words, I 
Buppoae, in your notes, and so here is a look for you." when he 
threw OD him as terrible a glance n^ he could possibly assamft 

44. The student ought above all things to be admooished, 
also, that an orator should not attempt to excite tears, nulesa 
he be endowed with eitraordinarj genius ; for as the effect on 
the feelings, if he succeeds, is extremely powerful, so, if he 
is unsuccessful, the result is vapidity ; and a middling pleader 
had better leave the pathos to the quiet meditations of the 
iudges ; 45. for the look, tone, and even the very face, of a de< 
fendant called to stand before the judges, are a laughing-stock 
to such persunsas they do not move. Let a pleader, therefore, 
in such a case, carefully measure and coatemplate his strength, 
and consider how difficult a task he will have to undertake. In 
the result there will be no medium ; he will either provoke 
tears or laughter. 

46. But the buslne^ of a. peroration is not only to excite 
feelings of pity, but also to deaden them, either by a set 
apcech, which msy recall the judges, when shaken by com- 
passion, to considerations of justice, or by some jocose remark, 
as. Give the child a cake, that he may leave off crying ; or, a& 
a pleader said to his corpulent client, whose opponent, 
child, had been carried round among the judges by 
ciite, What shall I do? I cannot carry you. 47. 
pleasantries must have nothing of buffoonery ; and 
praise the orator.* though he was among the most eminent of 
his time, who, when some children were brought in at the pero- 
ration by the opposite party, threw some playthingat among 
ihem, for which they began to scramble : for the children'^ 
insensibility to ill that threatened thorn might of itself excite 
compassion. 48. Nor can 1 commend him. who, when a blood- 
stained sword was produced by his adversary, which he offered 
us a proof that a man had been killed, suddenly took flight,. 

' Who ha WM, I find nothing to aBBiBt mo in coojectnriDg. 
itury, I bflliBVe, is oowherB else told. 

t Talia] Bonea from the pasttim of cloven footed imimala, 
which boj-a were accuatomed to play. Tuntbtu. 
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if lerrified, from his seat, and looking out fiom the crowd, 
m-ilh hia head half covered with his robe, asked whether the 
tnau tiitk the iuiord teas yet gone ; for he raised a laugh, 
indeed, hut made himself at tbe same time ridiculous. 49. The 
effect of such acting is to be dispelled hj the calm power of elo- 
queuce ; aud Cicero gives us excellent examples, who, in his 
oration for Eabirius, attacks with great force the production of 
tie likeness of Saturninua,* and, in his speech for Varonus,t 
rallies with much wit the young man whose nound was uubouud 
from time to time during the trial. 

BO, Tbere are also perorationa of a milder sort, in which 
we seek to pacify an adversary, if his character, for instance, 
be SDcb that respect is due to him, or in which we give him 
some friendly admonition, and eshori him to concord ; a kind 
of peroration that was admirably m»naged by Fassienns,! 
when he pleaded the cause of bis wife Dumida, to recover a 
sum of money, against her brother ^nobarbus, for, after he 
had enlarged on their relationship, he added some remarks on 
their fortune, of which both had abundance, saying, There is 
notAi'n^ of uihick you have less need than that about which yon 
an conteiiding. 

51, fiut all these addresses to the feelings, though they are 
thought by some to have a place only in the exordium and the 
peroration, in which indeed they are most frequently intr— 
duced, are admissible alao in other parts, but mora sparingly, 
as it is from them that the decision of the cause must be 
ohiefly evolved ;§ but in the peroration, if anywhere, we may 
call forth all the resources of eloquence; 52. for if we have 
treated the other pans successfully, we are secure of tbe at- 
tention of the judges at, the conclusion ; where, having passed 
the rocks and shallows on our voyage, we may expaud our 

• TituB LabJenua, t^B accuaer of Babiriua, had exhibited Bn imnga 
of Lucius Saturoinua, killed miiny yeara before, to eicite iie feeliiifiB, 
See Cio. pro Kabir. c, 9. 

t Seev. 13. 23. 

j The husband of Agrippina, and step-father of Nero. He Lad 
been previovialj married to Doznitia. See o. 3, sect. 74 ; x. 1, 24. 

S VI qwan ex »« pWtma m! ret tratnda.} Kx aliia wtiB partibuo 

Tiddicet norranrfi et probandi veritafl rei masime est erueuda, neo 

patiuntup propteraa magnam affect 
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sails in safetv ; and, as am plifi cation forma the greatest put9 
of a peroration, we may use language and thoughts of iJ 
greatest magnifioeace and elegance. It is then that we mi _ 
shake the theatre, when we come to that with which the old 
tragedies and comedies were concluded, Plaudite, " Give ta 
your applause." 

53. But in other parts we must work upon the feelings, as 
occasion for woi'king on any of them may present itself, for 
matters of a horrible or lamentable nature should never bo 
relatfld without esciting ia the mind of the judges a feeling in 
cpuformity with them ; and when we discuss the quality of 
any act, a remark addressed to the feelings may be aptly sub- 
joined to the proof of each particular point, 54. And when 
wo plead a complicated cause, consisting, it may be said, of 
sGTeral causes, we shall he under the necessity of using, as it 
were, several perorations ; as Cicero has done in his pleading 
against Verres ; for he has lamented over Philodamus,* over 
Ihe captains of the vessels.t over the tortures of the Roman 
citizens.J and over several other of that prtetor's victims. 55. 
Some call these /issiRo/ ivi'Kayai, by which they mean parU of 
a divided peroration; but to me they seem not so much parts 






ies of perorations ; for the very terms t^l}jiytf i 
show, clearly enouga. tliat the couclusion of a speed 



CHAPTER II. 

Necessity of etudyiDg bow to work 
This dopartment of oratory 
iro9or and I'lBos. 8-2*. If wo would mo.a othere. wo miirt feal 
moved oUTEelreB, 2S~'28. Of presenting unogee to the imaginatian 

of our heaiBiB, 29— S5, Pupila ehould b' 

Hchoala, SB. 

I BtJT though the peroration is a principal part of judi^G 
causes, and is chiefly concemed with the feelings, and tho«^ 
1 have of necessity, therefore, said something of the feelitu 

• In Verr. i. 3 
+ V. 46, 4a 

J V. 63. as. 
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iting of it, j'eC I could not briaj; the whole oi that suli- 

e head, nor iudeed should I have beea justitieil 

I' doing so. A duty of the orator, accorditigly, still remuiDs 

B be considertM], which ia of the greatest efficacy in securing 

Bocceas, and is of far more difficulty than any of those 

idy noticed, I mean that of influenciug the minds of tha 

^es, and of moulding and transforming them, as it were, 

S that disposition which we wish them to assume. Q. With 

Fr^ard to this point, I have touched on a few particulars, such 

[ as the subject called forth, but so as rather t^ show whiil 

I ought to be done than how we may be able to effect it. The 

} of the whole subject must now be considered moi'e 

deeply. 

Throughout the whole of any cause, as I remarked,* there 
B room for addresses m the feelings. The nature of the feel- 
ngs is varied, and not to be treated cursorily ; nor does the 
whole art of oratory present any subject that reijuires greater 
study. 8. As to other matters, moderate and limited powers of 
mind, if they be but aided by learning and practice, may in- 
vigorate thi;m, and bring tbem to some fruit ; certainly ihere 
are, and always have been, no small number of pleaders, who 
could find out, with sufficient skill, whatever would be of ser- 
vice to establish proofs ; and such men I do not despise, 
igh I consider that their ability extends no farther than 
nioation of instruction to the judge ; and. to say 
i I think, I look upon them as fit only to explain causes 
jquent pleaders ; hut such as can seize the attention of 
'ge, and lead him to whatever frame of mind he desires, 
forcing him to weep or feel angry as their words influence 
hi m,t are but rarely to be found, i. But itis this power that 
is supreme in causes ; it is this that makes eloquence effec 
tive.J As to arguments, they generally arise out of the cause, 
and are more numerous on the side that has the greater jus- 
tice ; so that he who gains his cause by force of arguments, 
will only have the satisfaction of knowing that his advocate 
• C. 1, Hact 51. 

+ Qua dicta fiendam et iroKendtan euft.] Dido, as Spalding obaerVB^ 
muiDt ba correct. He would either niter it into dictntt, or conaidei 
the wbole phmse hh a glose. I abould prefer the alterntion. 

I Tlie teit ia hac tlogwntiam reyunt, but csji hardly be Bound, m 
3 Rmgular hoc iTainediately preeedea. The Btttte of the text in man^ 
pnrta of this chapter ia very unaaliafBotoij. 
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not fail him. 5. But when violence is to be o&i 
miDds of tbe judges, and LlieJr cboughts are to be( 
ij from the contemplatioQ of truth, then it is that tbt 
culiar duty of the orator is required. This tlie conteu 
partic§ cannot teach ; this cannot be put into written inM 
tiona. Proofs in our favour, it ia true, ra&y make the jt 
think our caiue tbe better, but impressions on his fed 
innke him wish it to be the better, and what he wishes ba 
believes, 6. For whenjudges begin to feel indignant, to fitf 
to hats, to pit;, the; fancy that their own cause is couoen 
and, as lovers are not competent judges of beauty, baa 
passion overpowers the eenae of sight, so a judge, when 
awity by his feelings, loses the faculty of discerning truth; 
is hurried along an it were by a flood, and yielda to the i 
of a torrent 7. What effect arguments and wimessea ti 
produced, it is only the final decision that proves ; but 
judge, when his feeUngs are touched by the orator, abo 
while he is still sitting and bearing, what his inclinatioa 
Wlien the tear, which is the great object in most perorado 
swells forth, is not tbe sentence plainly piououneed? 
this end, then, let the orator direct his efforts ; this is 
work, this hia labour ;• without this everything else is bare i 
meagre, weak and unatrr.ictive : so true is it, that the hfe u 
soul of eloquence is sliown in the effect produced on 
feelings. 

H. Of feelings, as we are taught by the old writers, tl 
are two kinds ; one, which the Greeks included under the t 
trdhi, which we tranalBle rightly and Uterally by the wW 
" nassion ;" the other, to which they give the appellatioD H ' 
for which, as I consider, the Roman language has no'equii 
lent term ; it is rendered, however, by mores, " mannen 
whence that part of pliilosophy, which the Greeks call ^Ax?, 
called moralii, " moral," 0. But when I consider the n ' 
of the thing, it appears to me that it is not so much too 
general that is meant, as a certain proprietas morum, or 
priely of manners ;" for under the word mores is comprehi 
every habitude of the mind. Tbe more cautious m 
therefore, have chosen rather to express the sense than 
interpret tbe words, and have designated the one class of fc 
lore vUileiit, tbe other as the more gentle and cab 
Hoc Qpvt, hie lahor at. Virg. Ma vi. 138. 
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ler TaSui ihey have included the stronger 

[ the gentler, saying that the former are adapted to rom- 

. od, the latter to pereuade, the former to disiurb, the latter 

■ocHiciliate. 10. Soma of the very learned* add that the 

It of the iTudoc is but transitory ; but while I admit that 

is more generally the case, I considei' that tbere are some 

ich requiro a permanent strain of -rdSe; to luu 

ii^h the whole of them. Addresses however to the milder 

'jigB require not less art and practice, though they do not 

for 80 much energy and vehemence ; and they enter into 

m^orilj of cansee, or rather, in some eenae.t into all ; 

for ns nothing is treated by the orator that may not be 

tferred either to rdSoi or i^os.'l whatever is said conceming 

ifiow or advantage, conceming things that vmy he done or 

%y not be done, is very properly included under the term 

hde. Some think that commendation and pallialion are the 

iculiar duties of the ihg, and 1 do not deny that tfaey fall 

ider that head, but I do not allow that they are its only 

ilgect. la. I would also add that vaht and ^ht are some- 

of the same nature, the one in a greater and the other 

JSB degree, as love, for instance, will be Tahi, mid friend- 

ihip ievt. and sometimes of a different nnture, as irahf, in a 

pecoratioD, will excite the judges, and fhi soothe them. 

■ But I must develope more precisely the forco of the term 

ifSts, as it seems not to be sufficiently intimated hy the word 

itself. 13. The iiSo;. of which we form a conception, and which 

speakers, is recommended, above all, hy 

^ ^ only mild and placid, but for the most 

t)Brt pleasing and polite, and amiable and attractive to the 

hearers: and the greatest merit in the expression of it, is. 

t^at it should seem to flow from the nature of the things and 

Adjiavni guidam ptritorurn TraSof temporals eiie."] The etrangeTieBS 
of the word pcritoram inHucee Spalding to Buspect Umt- the wortt* 
•toad origiiuilly tlius : A-djiciuiii ^idam perpeittitm tJBoc, vdHa^ teaipo- 

t Scamdttm jucm/ani intfUaivim.'] This ia tlie Bume as our FnsDcL 
phnu en wi ttnt. Capperonier. 

X !fiim qmiTO, nils ex Ulo ei koc loeo niiiil ab oratori tracielur.] I 
interpret these worda afnordmg to the Dotion of Capperotiier. Wuat- 
«Tar caunot be placed under the bead of TrdOiri', ma; be placed under 
thftt of flSoc. Spftlding, with Regius, would refer i&) Rnd hoe ti " 




pwMiM «itli wbad ae are emoenwi, ao that Ik ■■■It) 
neuT of tbe spe«]u9' axj elenlj appear, sud be ractp' 
M u oere. id fautluraone. 14. TliiskiDd of J^oi^ttM 
alijr tu prciail between peoras eknelf rannecfed, k o^mBlii 
eodure sojUung from euli atber, or grant panloo, or Ml' ' 
lion, or o&r aiimoaitMn. all whidi dBMld be fr«e from nwl 
or dislike. Btu tfae igJ*{ of a Cither lonrds Ids Gon, S 
Kmrdian cmnrda im «sFd, of a huslMod towards his vife, A 
of whom ntanifvst aHtMrtion for thoiw «ith vhom they I 
oflended. aod Uirow blame a|ion them bv no other means di 
•bowing that thej lore them.)* is verr different from A 
lalucb b shown hj an old aian [annls a young oae from vhc 
he baa rec^ied on insult, or from that of a man of ra 
towards an inferior who has been disrespectful to him, (for d 
nun of rank mav onlj be proroked. the old man : 
concerneil- 1 15. Of the same character, thon^ I 
to the feelings, are tiAiatatiotit for Jorgiveneu, or opofc^Ett^ 
tkt amowtt c/ youth. Sometimes, too, a Ittile gentle railla 
of another person's heatt majr have its source in the jA 
though it does not proc^^ from such a scarce only. T 
wliat more peculiarly belonga to it is simulation of some rifl 
!>/ making latisfaction to *>Tm« one. and tlgtnnkc in oiking gi 
ihm, which means something different from that which 
expresses. 1 0. Hence also springs tliat stronger appeal to d 
feelings, adapted to draw the dislike of tbe judge o 
bearing adversarv, when, by feigning submission t 
iraplj a quiet censure ou his presumption ; for the very & 
that we yield to him, proves him to be arrogant and insuppcB 
able ; and orators who are fond of imecitivd, or affect libel 
of speech, are not aware how much roore eSective it is tl 
throw odium on an oppoueot thnn to reproach him, sinos ill 
, kind of treatment renders him disliked, while reproach von 
bring dislike ou ourselves. IT. The feeling arising fromoi 
love and regard for our friends and relatives is. we may Bay, 
ail intermediate character, being etrurger than ^tfjj and w 
tliaii vAhf. 

It is not without signiBcance, too, that we call those ex 

* While tie obieota of their Idtb make no proper retnrn for U 
A Uttt« below, we niii>t for illk, aa Spalding obaervea, riaij ilU. 
i- Alieiii ealuTig.] The heat which othen ejihibit in Uaitiiiig 
neing those isboiti we bate imdertakeu to dtfsnd. Cajipcniiiicr. 
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8 of the schools jjihi. io whi:;h we are accustomed to repw- 
t the characters of the rustic, the suiieriilitious, the 
Wftlicious, the timid, agreeably to the thesis proposed for dis- 
Msioii. For as nhi are cjaiiuers, we, in imitating matmers, 
lapt our speech to them, 
"", Ail this species of eloouence, however, requires the 
to bo a man of (i;ood character, and of pleasing 
aers. The virlues which he ought to praise, if possible, 
B client, he should possess, or be thought lo possess, him- 
Thus he will be a great support to the causes ih^t he 
mdertakes, to which he will bring credit by his own excellent 
But he who, while he speaka. is thought a bad man, 
ainly speak ineffectively ; for he will not be thought 
I apeak siucerely ; if he did, hia fiof, or character, would 
upear. 19. With a view to en'dibility, accordingly, the style 
f speaking in this kind of oratory should be calm and mild ; 
I i-equires,* at least, nothing of vehemence, elevation, or sub- 
mitj ; to speak with propriety, iu a pleasing manner, and an 
lT of prohahility, is sufficient for it ; and the middling sort of 
Hoqaence is therefore most suitable. 

SO. What the Greeks ciJl ^ah;, and we, very properly, 
rectus, is quite diSerenl ftom that which is referred to iba 
[floe : and tlrnt I may mark, as exactly as I can,+ tho diversity 
between them, I would say that the one is similar to comedy, 
the other to tragedy. This kind of eloquence is almost wholly 
BDgaged in exciting anger, hatred, fear, envy, or pity ; and 
firora what sources its topics are to be drawn is manifest to all. 
Bud has been mentioned by mef in speaking of the exordium 
Bud peroration. 31. Fear, however, 1 wish to be understood 
in two senses, that which we feel ourselves, and that which wa 
cause to others ; and I would observe that there are two sorta 
of invidia, "dislike," one that makes inuiduni, ''envious,'' 
and another that makes invidiosum, " disliked. "§ Tlie first ia 
applied to persons, the second to things ; and it is with this 
that eloquence hiis the greater difficiiltj ; for though Bome 
■ All the t«ita have dendcrrt, but wa mnst read, as Rollin snja, 
iendtrat. 

f Proaimi.] That ia j)rari?B j oil terilataa, jaclm veriuivii Jitri yofcif. 
Spalding. 

5B. iv. e. 1, and b. vl. c 1. Bpaldiag. 
AUtra invidum, altera invidionua facit.] "II y a, deux Bortea d* 
lifting cello que Ton reMont at oelle que I'ou oxoite." GeJavn. 
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things are detestable ia themselves, as parrieidt, » 
poisoaing. others require to be made to appear so. 22, 
representation ia made, either by showing that what n 
suffered la more grievous than evils ordinarily conaiderai I 
great ; aa in these lines of Vii^l • 

fdir una inUe alias PriameXa rirgo. 1 

HottUem ad Cumuiun TVuj'ie tub miBaOmt o&ii 1 

JvMa mari I I 

happy than above all otbel: mni^ I 

Daughter af PHam, dcxim'd tr> die before I 

Th; enemy's tomb, beneath the lofty nslla I 
Of Troy 1 

(for how wretched was the lot of Andromaohe, if that ol 
Polyxena, compared with here, was happy !) 23. or by mag- 
nifying some injury that we have received, so as to make even 
injuriea that are far less appear intolerable ; as. If you had 
struck me, you would have been inexcusable ; but t/ou vrotinded 
me. But these points I shall consider with more attention, 
when I come to speak of ampliScalion. In the mean time, 
I shall content myself with observing that the object of the 
pathetic is not only that those things may appear grievous 
and lamentable, which in reality are so, but also that t' 
which are generally regarded as inconsiderable, may a 
intolerable ; as when we say that there is more injury i 
a verbal insult than in a blow, or that there is more panishm 
in dishonour than in death, 24. For such is the ppwer of^ 
eloquence, that it not only impels the judge to that to which 
he is led by the nature of the matter before him, but excites 
feelings which are not suggested by it. or strengthens such as 
are saggested. This is what the Greeks call Stttwnt. language 
adding force I'D things unbecoming, cruel, detestable ; io which 
excellence, more than in any other, Demosthenes showed hia 
extraordinary power. 

25. If I thought it au^cient merely to adhere to the pre- 
cepts that have been delivered, I should do enough for this 
part of my work by omitting nothing that 1 have read «r 
learned, that is at all reasonable, on the subject ; but it is my 
intention to open the deepest recesses of the topic on which 
we have entered, and to set forth what I have acquired, not 
from any teacher, but from my own experience, and under the 

• ^n. iii. 821. .^_ 
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[iu<]anc« of nature herself. 26. The chief requisite, then, 
raoyiug the feelings of others, is, ns far as I can judge, 
t vre ourselves be moved; for the SBSumptiou of grief, and 
jer, and indiguation, will be often ndiculous, if we adapt 

neretj our words and looks, and not our minds, to those 

wssions. For what else is the reason that mournera, when 
their grief is fresh at least, are heard to utter exclamations of 
the greatest expressive ness, and that anger sometimes produces 
eloquence even in the ignorant, but that there are strong 

lensatious in them, and sincerity of feeling ? ST. In deliver- 
ing, therefore, whatever we wish to appear like truth, let ns 
assimilate ourselves to the feelings of those who are truly 
iffected, and let our language proceed from such a temper of 
mind as we would wish to excite in the judge. Will he grieTe, 
let me ask, who shall hear me, that speak for the puqioee of 
moving him, expressing myself without concern? Will he be 
angry, if the orator who seeks to excite him to anger, and to 
force him to it, shows no like feeling? Will he shed tears 
at the words of one who pleads with dry eyes ? 28. Such 
results are impoasihie. We are not burned witliout fire, or 
without moisture ; nor does one thing give to aut^ber the 
Dolour which it has not itself. Our first object must be, 

■ therefore, that what we wish to impress the judge may impress 
ourselves, and that we may be touched ourselves before we 
begin to touch others. 

'' 39. But by what means, it may be asked, shall we be affected, 
tvince our feelings are not in our own power ? I wUl attempt 
'to say something also on tliia point. What the Greeks call 
' farravlai we call visiones ; images by which the representations 
of absent objects are so distinctly represented to the mind, 
that we seem to see them with our eyes, and to have them 
before us. 30. Whoever shall best conceive such images, will 
have the greatest power in moving the feelings. A man of 
such lively imagination some call tiipatra-emnf, being one who 
can vividly represent to himself things, voices, actions, with 
the exactness of reality ; and this faculty may readily be 

■ acquired by ourselves if we desire it. When, for esample, 
while the mind is unoccupied, and we are indulging in 
chimerical hopes, and dreams, as of men awake, the images of 
which I am speaking beset us so closely, that we seem to be 
on a journey, on a voyage, lu a battle, to be haranguing 
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assetoLUes of people, to dispose of wealth which we do nal 
poasuHS. antl not to be tliinking but acting, shall we not Ian 
llm lawless power of our minds to our advantage ? 31. Imalu 
a oomplaint that a man baa been murdered ; shall I not bring 
Iwfore my eyes everything that is likely to have happooej 
when the murder occurred ? Shall not the assassin suddenlj 
sally forth ? Shall not the other tremble, cry out, suppUcali 
or flee? Shall I not behold the one striking, the oiha 
falling ? Shall not the blood, and paleness, and last gasp d 
the expiring \-ictiM, present itself fully to my mental 
3'^. Hence will result that indgyna, which is called by Ci 
illatlration and nidentaeas, which seems not so niuol 
narrate as to exhibit ; and our feeUnga will be moved not li 

Itrongly than if we were actually preseut at the afikird 
*ioh we are speaking. Are not the following descripli 
■be numbered among representations of this nature ? 
I Exaad mambwi radii, rtnoluia^iie perua .-* 

f The ahiittle from her bonilB was shaken fortb, 

f And eU the web unraTslled. 



i, ZmijiK paleiti in pertore wintu ;f 

The gaping wound 
In hii Hoiaath breiat. 



And that of the horse at tlie funeral of Pallas, 

powitia intiffn&ia X 

Hifl tmppiiigB laid asido « 

Has not the same poet also conceived with the deef 
the ides of a man's dying moments, when he says 

Bt dalota marieTU reini»i«ci/w A rjtw.J 

And DO his dearest ArgoB thinks iu death I 
114. Where there is occasion for moving compassion, too, wd 
must endeavour to behove, and to feel convinced, that the evil^J 
of which we complain have actually happened to oursclveSi 
We must imagine ourselves to be those very persons for whoni 
we lament as having sufiered (frievous, undeserved, and pitiabtf' 
^^^tteatment ; we roust not plead their cause as that of anotherj 
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but mast endeavour to feel for a time their sufferings ; and 
thus we shall say for them what we should in similar circum- 
stances say for ourselves. 35. I have often seen actors, hoth 
ID tragedy and comedy, when they laid aside their mask after 
going through some distressing scene, quit the theatre weeping ; 
and if the mere delivery of what is written by another can 
add such force to fictitious feelings, what effect ought we to 
produce, when we should feel what we express, and may be 
moved at the condition of those who are on their trial ? 

86. In the schools, also, it would be proper for learners to 
feel moved, with the subjects on which they speak, and imagine 
that they are real, especially as we discuss matters there 
more frequen ay as parties concerned than as advocates. We 
assume the character of an orphan, of a person that has been 
shipwrecked, or one that is in danger of losing his life ; but 
to what purpose is it to assume their characters, if we do net 
adopt their feelings? This art I thought should not be 
concealed from the reader, the art by which I myself (whatever 
is or was my real power) conceive that I have attained at least 
some reputation for ability ; and I have often been so affected, 
that not only tears, but paleness, and sorrow, similar to real 
sorrow, have betrayed my emotious 
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Cii-ero, 2 — 6. Cuaaea oF laughter not sufficiently ezpliiined, t, 
\a uf great effect, 8 — ID. Depends far more ou n&ttm IJ 
fnvourable circumstances than on art. 11 — 13. No inatmelii 
given in eioitliig laughter, 14 — Ifl. Viiriaiia anineB for jocukri 
or wit, IT — '21. DupendB partly on matter, partly od — t^^^ 
KtbJBOti of it, 22 — 21. Lttusi'te'" "i"! be eieited by some 
look, or gesture, 2fi — 27. What is becoming to tlie orator, 
What to be BToiiled by him, 33—35, Topics for jesting, and mod 
of it, 38— 4B. Ambiguity in wordi, 47— 6fl. The bert jrats B 
takoQ from things not from Hords ; of Bimihuity, ^7— 62. Of d 
similarity, 63. S4. From al! fornia of urgument arise occaoon ( 
joBting, S6, eS. Jesta in the form of tropes and figures, 67^ — 70, Ofr 
jocular refutation, 71 — 78. Of eluding a cbarge ; of pretended eoK 
feaaion, 79 — 81. Some kinds of jests are beneatji an ontor, 8i!,f^ 
Of deaeiving expectation, 84 — 87. Of .jocolsr imitatian, S8, 
sittributing thoughts to ourselves or othen ; and of irony, 69 — A 
The least offousive jokes ace the beat, 83—95. Quotatiot ' 
poets, proverbs, and anecdotes. 96 — 98. Apparent abeurdil 
100. nomitiuB Msrsus eoafouDds politeQBsa with humour, 101- 
107. His distinetiona, 108—112. 

1. Vert different from this is the talent which, by i^xficinj 
thejudge, dispels melancholy affections, diverting hi! 
mind from too intense application to the subject before it, re- 
cruiting at times its powers, and reviving it after disgust (Uid> 
fktigue. 

a. Row difficult it is to succeed in that way, even the tm 
greatest of all orators, the one the prince of Greek and tlu 
other of Lalin eloquence, afford us sufficient proof. Moi 
think that the faculty was altogether wanting to Demosthenes,' 
and moderation in the management of it to Cicero. Demos 
thenes, certainly, cannot be thought to have been unwilling t 
cultivate it, as his jests, though very few. and by no mean 
correspondent to his other eiceileucea, plainly show that joct 

' Oesner obierves that Cicero, Orat. c. S6, in noticing the genelL^ 
ipiuioD that DemoBthenes wanted humour, says that he hod muci 
itrbanito); and that Plutarch iu his Life or Demosthenes mentions ooni 
of his jests. Cupperonier refers to Longinus, o. 84, who saya tha 
whan Demoatheoea attempted to be facetiooa be only raised a laugh ■ 
bia own expense. Spalding remarka that tbe Judgment of Dionyaiii 
HalicamBeaenai^ iripj Aq/iDsS. ftii'iiri]ro£, C. 5i, agreea with the con 
ojiinion. 
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ily was not disliked bj him, but that it bad not been liberallj 
eatowed on him bj nature. 3. But as for our own couu- 
lyman, he was regarded, not only when not engaged iu plead- 
j, but even in bia public speeches, aa bio much an affecter 
pleasantry. To mj-self, whether I judge rightly in that re- 
sect, or whether I err through immoderate admiration for our 
teat master of eloquence, there appears to have been an 
Etraordinary vein of delicate wit in him. 4. For in his 
>mmon converaaljon, in disputes, and in examiniugwitneseea, 
i tittered more jokes than any other orator ; the dull jests in 
orations against Verres* he attributed to others, repeating 
m aa a part of hia evidence ; and the more vulgar tbey are, 
more probable is it that they were not of his invention, 
bad been circulated among the people, 5. 1 could wish, 
DO, that his freedman Tiro, or whoever it was tliat published 
he three books of his jests, had been more sparing as to their 
lumber, and hod used greater judgment in eelecting than in- 
dustry in gatlierlng ; for he would then have been less exposed 
to calumniators, who, however, as in regard to all the produc- 
tions of hia genius, can more easily discover what may be taken 
away ihaa what may be added. 

6. But what causes the chief difhculty in lespect to jesting 
is, that a saying adapted to excite laughter is generally based 
on false reasoning, and has alnaysf something low in it ; it is 
often purposely sunk into buffoonery ; it is never honourable to 
him who is the subject of it ; while the judgments of the 
bearers with regard to it will be vurious, as a thing which is 
estimated, not by any certain reasoning, but by some impulse, 
I know not whether inexplicable, of the mind, T. Certainly I 
think that it has not been sufficiently explained by any one, 
thoogh many liave attempted explanations, whence laughter 
proceeds, which is excited, not only by actions or words, but 
Bometimes even by a touch of the body. Besides, it is not by 
one kind of jests only that it is produced; for not merely witty 
and agreeable acts or sayings, but what is said or done 
foolishly, angrily, fearfully, are equally the objects of laughter; 
and thus the origin of it is doubtful, as laugJUtr is nut far fiom 

• Bee 148. 

f Tbe text has Koa itmper KvniU. Burmann utya that we ahoold 
read atl hoc tape. I thinic him right in both alteratioiu. Spalding 
nfuw« to adopt aicpi. 
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jieruion.* 8. Cii-ero has Bsid t ihat it Aas its seat in tomt ii- ' 
/iiimiti/ or ojeiisiieiiiiss. and if lliis is made to appear id othem. I 
'le resuU ix called raillerj', but if wliat we say recoils o 
■ ■ liuf folly. 
'Though laughter may appear, however, a light thing, as ilia ] 
excited by buffouns. mimics, and even fuols, yet it ha ' 
■ perhaps more des[Mitio than any thing else, euch aa cau i 
tiy no means be resisted. 9. It bursts forth in people exes 
ligainst their will, and extorts a confession of its iuSueuce ni ' 
imly from the faoe and the voice, but shakes the whole frame \ 
with its vehemence. It often charges, too. aa 1 atdd.X li 
tendency ut the greatest affairs, as it veiy frequently dissipab 
both haired and auger. 10. Of this the young TBrendii 
afford an iuetance, nho, having spokect, at a banquet, fft 
great freedom about king Pjrrhua, and being called befa 
him to account for their conduct, when the fact could neitb 
be denied nor justified, saved themselves by a fortuuate luif 
and jest; for one of them said, Ah! if our fiagon had « 
failed us, ws shoidti have murdered you; and by this plea 
the whole odium of the charge was disoelled. 

1 1. But though I should not venture to say that this talea 
whatever it is, is certainly independent of art, (for it may b 
cultivated by obsen-ation, and rules relating to it have b 
composed both hy Greek and Latin writers.) yet 1 may (airi 
assert that it chiefly depends on nature and ojiportutul, 
13. Nature, moreover, has inHuence in it. not only so br tl 
otie man is more acute and ready than another in inventil 
jokes, (for such facility may certainly be increased by stu^i 
but that there is in certuiu persons a peculiar grace in 
manner and look, so that the same things that they say, i 
if aaotber were to say them, appear lees happy. 13. Ab 
opportunity, and circumstatjces, they have such effeet, that E 
only unlearned persona, but even peasants, when favoured 
them, make witty repartees to such aa are first to addre 
them : for all facetiousueaa appears to greater advantage 

' A deriia turn prociil abett ritvt. He tba.t eeeka to excite latigU 
IB in dangor of iuDUrriog detiaioD. 

t De Orat ii. 59. 

; Ul diri] I caunot puiut out tbe plscs wliere th!a rfmark in m 
The inteipreterB [lasa the wui-dn in Bllance; l.ledoyn has vet^ w 
IhsDL Did Quiutiiiau merely fuuc; that he bad made i 

obaervatioQ aumawbere f See v. 1 1, 26. Spalding. 
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Bplf than in attack.* 14. It ailds to the difficulty, that.thera 
B no eierciae iu this department, nor any instnictorB in iL It 
t true thtit at convivial meetings, and in the familiar inter- 
nurse of life, m&ny jesters are to be met; but their number 
lisea from the circumstance that men imjirove in jesting by 
laUy practice ; the wit that suits the orator ia rare, and is not 
inliivated on its owa account, but sent fur practice to the 
"ichdI of the world. 15. Yet there would be no objection t« 
lubjects being invented for this exercise, so that fictitious causes 
night be pleaded with a mixture of jesting, or particular theses 
Bi^it be proposed to youth exclusively for such practice. 
6. Even those very pleasantries, which are and are called 
nAef.t and in which we are accustomed to indulge on certain 
la^ of festal licence,! might, if they were produced with some 
legree of method, or il' some serious matter were mingled with 
beta, prove of considerable advantage to the orator ; but now 
bej are merely the diversion of youth, or of people amui^iug 
Jiemselves. 

17. In reference to the subject of which we are treating, wo 
Dommonly use several words to express the same thing ; but. 
' we consider them separately, each will be found to have ila 
n peculiar signiGcation, The term uTbanily \\ ia applied to 
by which is meant, I observe, a style of speaking which ex- 
■ibits in the choice of words, in tone, and in manner, a certain 
of the city, and a tincture of erudition derived from con- 
tersation with the learned ; something, in a word, of which 
rusticity is the reverse. 18. That that is graceful,^ which ia 
expressed with grace and agreeableness, is evident. Salt IT 
VG understand in common conversation only as something to 
Biehe us laugh ; but this notion is not founded in nature ; 
though certainly whatever is to make us laugh must be sail. 
Cicero** says that everything salt ii in the taste of the Attics, 

• So CioBFo de Oral. ii. 56, Bub fin. 

+ Dicta luiat ae tccantur,] Spalding auspecti tlie integrity of thpsa 
Worda, but Buggeata no Batisftiotory emendation. The text of this 
Bhapter ia evidently corrupt in many paasagea. 

X Aa the Bacehannlin, and Soturualuk, at vrbich wifai coatendeil in 
itering jokea for pri»iB. TumeblU 

S Urhanilat. 

II F««*i™. 
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but not because the Attics were moat of all people iuclinej ID 
laughter ; and when Catullus * says of a wonaan. There m m 
a grain of salt in her whole body, be does not mean tliat Uuffi 
is nothing in her body to excite laughi«r. 19. That ther^te 
nill be salt which is not iusipid :t and salt will be a BUwi 
seasouing of lai^guage, wbiuh is perceived bj a secret taste, u 
food is tasted by the palate, and which enlivens discourse md 
keeps it from becoming wearisome. As salt, too, miied with 
food rather liberally, but not so as to be in excess, gives its 
certain peculiar relish, so salt in language has a certain cham, 
rfiich creates in us a thirst, aa it were, for hearing morft 
20, Nor do I conceive that the faceium is confined solelj Is 
that which excites laughter ; for, if such were the case, 
Horace! would not have said that '■ the/acefum in poetiy had 
been granted by nature to Virgil." I think it rather a tern 
for grace and a certain polished elegance ; and it is in this sense 
that Cicero in his letters § quotes these words of Brutus: Ne 
illi pedet faceti ac deliciis ingredienti moltei, '' Graceful indeed 
are her feel, and move gently and with delicacy a» she aali 
an espresaion similar to that of Uoraue, Molle atgue fac. 
Virgilio, '21.i7e«I |l we understand as something contrary to 
which is serious ; for to feign, to intimidate, and to prontise. 
are sometimes modes of jesting. Dieaettai^ is doubtless JB' 
rived from dico, aud is common to everfspeciea of Jestin|j,bnt ' 
it properly signifies language that attacks a person in order ti 
raise a laugh against him. Thus they say that Demosthenq 
was urfiantis. " witty,"* hut deny that he was dieax, ' '"" 
with the facul^' of humorous raillery." 

'i'i. But what belongs properly to the subject of which n 
are treating is that which excites laughter ; and thus all d' 
cussion on tbe topic is entitled by the Greeks vt^i 7>X» 
Its primary division is the same as that of every other kindjfl 
speech, as it must lie either in things or in ntords. f" 
application of it is very simple; for we try either t 
otksra tho subject of laughter, or ourselves, or scmething that is 

* Epigr, in Q'lintiBm et Lesbiam. 
+ /tuhJWiwi. 

* Sftti. 10, U. 
S Noteilaut 
II J-r«>. 
% Jocularity ; jacolar attacka ou individo 
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foreign to both. What proceeds from others we either blame, 
refute, or make light of, or rebut, or elude. As to whnt 
icerns ourselves, we speak of it with something of ridicule, 
iiind, to adopt a word of Uicero'e,* utter suiabsurda, " apparent 
absurdities;" for the same things that, if they fell from us 
unawares, would be siilj, are thought, if we express them with 
dissimulation, extremely humorous. f Q4. The third'kind. aa 
Cicero also remarks. constsLs in deceiving expectation, iu taking 
vords in a sense different from that in which the speaker uses 
them, and la allusions to other things, which affect neither 
uurselres nor others, and which I therefore call intermediate 
or neutral. 

25. In the second place, we either do, or say, things 
tended to e.tcite a laugh. Laughter may he raised by some 
act of humour, with a mixture, sometimes, of gravity, as 
Horcus Ccelius]: the pnetor, when the consul Isauricus broke 
biB curule chair, had another fixed with straps, as the consul 
iwaa said to have been once beaten with a strap by hia father ; 
'sometimes without due regard to decency, as iu the story of 
Caliiis'g 6o«,§ which is beuoraing neither to an orator nor to any 
mail of proper character. SB. The i<ame may be said of looks 
.and gestures to provoke laughter, Irom which there may 
certainly be some amusement, and so ranch the more when 
they do not seem to aim at raising a laugh ; for nothing is 
more silly than what is ofTered as witty. Gravity, however, 
adds much to the force of jests, and the very circumstance that 
B who utters a joke does not laugh, makes others laugh ; yet 
iiDetimes a humorous look, and cast of countenance, and 

• Da Oral. ii. n. 

t Bee a Bimilar remark on aoleciams and figures, L G, 63. 
i Tha dieputes of Ctcliua with Isauricna, tbe aon, were famous. 
What the ancients have said at them has hean judioiouBiy brought 
together by FreinaheimiuB in his Happlemant to Livj. Thin [iractioa! 
'joke U related, as far aa I know, by no other aotlior beaideB Qnintilian ; 
though the breaking of the chair of Cfolina by laanricua, whan !ie vtaa 
flattering the people with the hopes of an abolition of debta is men- 
tioned l^ Dio CaesiuB, lib, ilU. The affiiir took plaoa doring the life 
.of Isauncua'B father, who died at the aga of ninety, about aii years 
Afterwards. Spaldiiig. 
"■^ g See Cio. pro CkI. c 25-2P. But to find the indecency of the 

.joke we shall in vain inapaot either Cicero or hia commentatora 

That QuintUiaQ ahouid apeak with Bueh BBTerity of Cioero I cannot 
but woudbr. Bpaldiiii/, 
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I geBtnre. may be assumed, pnrrided that certain bvunds a 
sbserved. 

27. What is said in jest, moreover, is either gay snd clieer- j 
ful. as most of thejokesof ^ulus Galba;* or mEilicioua, a; 
of the late Junius Basaos ;t or bitter, as those of C 
Sevenifi ;J or inoffenaive, as those of Domitiua Afer. 
makes a. great difference jckere we indulge in jests. Atente^ 
tainments, and in common conversation, a more free kind of 
speech is allowed to the humbler class of mankind, amusing 
discourse to all. 28. To offend we should always be unwilling:! 
and the inclination Co lose a fnend rather than a joke should be 
far from us In the very battles of the forum I should wish it ' 
to be in my power to use mild words, though it is allowed 
to speak against our opponents with contumely and bitur- 
ness. as it is permitted us to accuse openly, and to serk 
the life of another according to law ; Init in the forum, ss iii 
other places, to insult another's misfortune is thought inhuman, 
either because the insulted party may be free fi<om blame, or 
because similar misfortune may fall on him who offers ths io' 
suit. A speaker is first of all to consider, therefore, uikat hit 
oii'ii. character U : in vhat sort of cause he U to speak; b^mt 
wJmm,; against whom ; and ickat ht ihouid say. !ifl, DistorDon 
of features and gesture, such as is the object of laughter in bof ' 
foons, is by no means suited to an orator. Scurrilous jests, too, , 
and Buch as are used in low comedy, are utterly unbecoming j 
his character. As for indecency, it should be so entirely _ 
banished from his language, that there should not 
slightest possible allusion to it ; and if it should be im, 
on any occasion, to his adversary, it is not in jest that be shoolsl 
reproach him with it. 30. Though I should wish an oniliir, 
, moreover, to speak with wit, I should certainly not wish him Ii 
seem to affect wit ; and he must not therefore speak facetioual)' 
as often as he can, but must rather lose a joke occasionally, 
than lower his diguity. 31. No one will endure a prosecutnr li 
Jesting in a cause of a horrible, or a defendant in oneof api^- 

' He ia mentionn^ b^ QuintilUn BcveraJ times in Uiia chnptcr. iitid 
iinwbere eUe. I cui aay nothing certain oa to who he was. ^taidiiii. 
Whether he was the Gnlba mantioued by Juvonal, v. 4, by Murtiil, i. 
i 2, 1. 20, and by Plutarch, toL iL p, 700 A., it ia vain to conjectura, 

t Of him u little ia luiawn. UU name oaciira three tiniea in thi> 
clinpter ; aea aect. 67, 74. See aUo vi. 3, 27. ' 

; vi. I, i3j T. 10,79. 
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ble. ufttaie. There are aom 
iUon to i^ield willingly to lai 
m, that reflections which 
(pply to the judge, or even to 
Mve beeo found indeed, nba 
ecoil even on themselves ; 
iiongus.* who, tliough he wa 
against nhom ' 
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I judges also of too graTS a dispo> 
ghter. It will aometiraea occur, 
'e make on our adversary may 
ur own client. Sii. Some orators 
would not lose a jest that might 
IS was the caae with Sulpicius 
himself an ugly man, remarked 
appeared on a trial for his right 



freedom.t had ««£ even tka face of a free man ; when Do- 
Ltios Afer, in reply to him, said. On your conscience, Longm, 
' you think that he who has an ugly face cannot be a free 
%n? 

33, We must take care, also, that what we say of tliis sort 
may not appear petulant, insulting, unsuitable to the place 
^d time, or premeditated and brought from, our study. As 
jests on the unfortunate, they are, as T said above, unfeeling. 
Some persons, too, are of such established authority, and such 
ipectability, that insolence in addressing them could 
Dot bnt hurt ourselves. 34. Regarding our friends a remark 
baa already been made ; and it concerns the good sense, not 
merely of an orator, but of every reasonable being, not to 
assailj in thia way one whom it is dangerous to offend, lest 
enmity, or humiliating satisfaction, be the consequence. 
Bailleiy is eiso indulged injudiciously that applies to many ; 
jf, for example, whole nations, or orders, or conditions, or 
irofessions, be attacked by it. Whatever a good man says, 
.e will say with dignity and decency ; for the price of a laugh 
) too high, if it b raised at the expense of propriety. 
35. Whence laughter may be fairly excited, and from what 
topics it ia generally drawn, it is very difficult to say ; for if 
would go through all the species of subjects for it, we 

Of Kim I Iiaie nothing to say. No noe of that name atsntiooed 
by other writBTB was contemporary with Domitiua Aftr. Sjmlding. 
, + Jadicio lilicraU. ] In which the point to be tried is whether the 
party is to bs a akve or free ; it ia otherwiae called atata ISieralit, or 
tuurtio. Sea v. 2, 1. Capperonier. 

t Ne laeatatJ] I read se before ItKOtai with Cappsronisr imd moat 
wlltiirs. Spalding omits the ne, giving the passage, after Badiua 
lias, this interpretation : taceial turn, qatm perKdiotusi lit 
hoc mada ne, kc ■' The orator must jeat with Mm, whom it is 
'DOB to nSend, in Buch a way, thal^" he Lautiert. he adds, is 
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abonld Gnd no end, and should Inbour in Tain. 9C. For iIm 
topii'a from which jesfa may be elicited, are not less nnmeroiis 
than tliose from which what we call thoughts luaj be derivfd,* 
nur are the; of a different nature, since in jocularitj alao ihm 
is invention and expression, and a display of the force of e1i> 
qiience, as consisting partly in the choice of vordi. and puril/ 
in the use oljiffureg of speech. 37. But I may say in geoenl 
that laughter i§ educed either from eorjtortdi pecuiiariMt in 
him against whom ne epeak, or from his state of mind, v 
collected from bis actions aud words, or from exterior ixrcum- 
stance! relating to him ; for under these three beads fall ill 
kinds of animadversion, which, if applied severely, is of a 
serious, if lightly, of a ludicrous character. Such sulgects 
for jests are either pointed out to the eye, or related in uoriJi, 
or indicated by some happy remark. S8. But an opportiiniij 
rarely affers of bringicg them before the eye, as Lucius ,Tuliui 
did. who having said to Relvius Manciu.t when he wu 
repeatedly clamouring gainst bim. Iteill nau ibotp tnhat yen 
are like, and Mancia persisting, and asking him to show bim 
what be was like, he pointed with his finger to the figure o( 
a Gaul painted on a Cimbrian shield, which Mancia was 
acknowledged exactly to resemble ; there were shops round the 
forum, and the shield was hung over one of them as a sig ' 

H9. To relate a jocular story is eminently ingenious, 
Buitable to an orator ; as Cicero in his speech for Cluent 
tells a story about Cepasius and Fabricius. and Marcus C»] 
that of the coniention of Decimusg Leelius and his collet 
when they were hastening into their province. But in 
Buch recitals elegance and grace of statement ia necei 
and what the orator adds of his own should be the 
humorous part of it. 40. So the retirement of FabricioB 
from the court is thus set off by Cicero :|| When Cepasivi, 
therefore, thought that he was speaking vilh the titmoit skill, i| 

■ Seob. viii. o. 6i also Cicaro de Orat. ii. 61. 

t Cicero de Ont. iL 66. 

J C. 21. 

9 ScpiHB ©ditora road Caiut LceliiXB. "who," aajB Bm 
qutEBtor in Sipilj, and went aw«y secretly into bia province, in oi 
to antieipHte hifi colleague, with whom he had bad a diqput« aj 
which of them fibould have the province of Syracuse or LibybEeui 
ix ahown, with referenca to this pauoge, by Fighiup Ann. ad 4-C.a 

II Pro Clusnt 0. 21. 
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[ had drawn forth those lolemn words from the itmermont 
tore* of his art. Look on the old age of Caius Fabricius, 
tlun, I tay, Jte hud, to embellish his speech, repeated the ipord 
lok several times, he hitnself looked, but Fabrieius had gone off 
mmt hti seat iiilft his head hanging dowi^, and what he adds 
esidea, (for the passage is well kuu'ffi),) when there is nothingin 
eality told but that Fabriciut left the court. 41 . Cielius also bas 
avented everj ciroumatance of hia narrative most happilj, and 
specially the last : Hoie he, in following, crossed over, vthether 
n a ship, or a fisherman's boat, nobody knew ; but the Sicilian*, 
1 lively and jocular sort of people, said that he took his seat on 
1 dolphin, and tailed across like another Arion. 

i2. Cicero* thinks that humour is shown in recital, and joe u- 
arity in smart attacks or defences. Doraitius Afer showed 
iKtraordinary wit in narration ; and man; stories of this kind 
are to be found iu his speeches ; but books of his shorter 
witticisms have also been published. -13. Kaillery may also be 
displayed not in mere shooting of words, as it were, and short 
efforts of wit, but in longer portions of a pleading, as that 
Which Cicero relates of Crassus against Brutus in his second 
book De Oratore.f and in some other passages.J 44. When 
Brutus, in accusing Cneius Plancus, had shown, by the mouths 
oi two readers, that Lucius Crassus, the advocate of Plancus, 
had recommended, in his speech on the colony of Narbonne, 
measures contrary to those which he had proposed in speaking 
on tlie Servilian law, Crassus on his part called up three 
readers, to whom he gave the Dialogues of Brutus's father to 
read, and as one of those dialogues contained a discourse held 
on hia estate at Privemum, another on that at Alba, and 
another on that at Tibur, he asked Brutus where all those 
lands Kere. But Brutus had sold them all, and, for having 
made away with his father's estates, was considered to have 
dishonoured himself. Similar gratification from narrative 
attends on the repetition of apologues, and eometimes on 
historical anecdotes. 

45. But the brevity observed in jocular sayings has some' 

I • Orat-. c. 26. 

' t C. 65. 

' t The commentatora referio Pro Cluent o. 51. Whether the Btory 

' in told ia any other passage of the Kituit works of Cicero, I rcaUj 

^(aimot My. Spaldioj/. 
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thing mora of point and liveliness. It may be einplDjed ■ 

two ways, in attack or iii reply ; nnd llie nature of the two fe 
in a great degree tbe aame; fur uutbing can be aaii iK 
fLggresBioQ that muy not also be said in retort. 46. Yet ti 
are some points that seem to belong more peculiarly to leplj: 
What is siud in attack, those who are heated with angei* ofte 
utter; what is said in rejoinder, is generally produced i 
a dispute, or in examining witnesses. But as there are ii 
nierable topics from which jokes may be drawn, I d 
that they are not all suitable for the orator. 47. li 
first place, those obscure jokes do not become him, i 
depend on double Tneaniiu it. and are captious as the jests i 
an AtelloE force ;t nor such as are uttered by the Imyft it i-]ft 
of people, and which o!)t.of,aHit>iguityj)nidiiee .obloq«r: n 
even such as sometimes fell from Cicero, though not in t 
pleadings, as when he said, for instance, 
candidate for office, who was reported to be the si 
soliciting a vote from another person in his presence, Egi 
qiMque tibijavebo,^ 48, Not that all words which have tw 
meanings are to be excluded from our speech, but becaua 
they rarely have a good effect unless when they ore «^ 
supported hy the matter. Of which sortS there is not oi^ 
a joke of Cicero. almqaL-BCuaHous, on Isauricus, tha sat 
that I mentioned above, || / wonder what it tha retuon &H 
•jouT father, tht mott steady of men, left v* a son of so vark 
a cliaract.Br% a» youTulf, 4S. but anodier excellent jest of lui 
of the same nature, uttered when the accuser of Milo advanei 
in proof of an ambush having been laid for Clodius, that iSi 
had turned aside to BoviUm before the ninth hour, to wait t 

' Ird nmciCaft.] Spslding justlj donbta tbe geniuDeaesB of tbi 
, warda, but proposes no emendation that Batiafies even himaelf. 

f Attilanai taart caplmt,] The AtMina fatttla vera ■ speciM 
Turce or low comedy, baving their name A^m Atellii, a town vt H 
Oeoi, where they had their origin. Livy, viL 2. 

t The jest cannot be tranalated. It oonaiflta iu tha play . 
for cojiie. " I aliw will auppurt you," or, " I, cook, will Bupi 
The anoiants wrote noqiim with a ; inatead of a c, aa appeara 
DonatuB on Ter. Adelph. iiL S, 09. 

« Spalding very properly reads QMaie for Quart. 

II Sect. 26. 

m I'arium.] Philander aod OeaQsr rightly undarrtond tbia worf ] 
of maculotum a piagij, " spotted with stripea." ^oUim^ 
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Ciodivs should leave hi» villa, and asked several times when 
f!lodiu$ maa killed, Cicero replied, LiUe; a repartee n'bieh is 
Klone Bufficiect to prevent this sort of jests from being wholly 
r^*»:ted. 50. Nor do ambiguous worda only signify mora 
things than one. but even thin^ of the moBt opposite nature ; 
Bs Nero said of a dishonest glave, That no tme niu mart 
tnuted in his house ; thai itothing ira* shul or sealed up from 
hint.* 

b I, Such ambiguity may be carried so far a^ to be eren enig- 
matical ; aa in the Jest of Cicero on Pletorius, the accuser 
of Foateius,t whose mother, he said, had had a acltool whiU the 
vtu alive, and masters ajter she was dead; the truth was, that 
women of bad character nere said to have frequented her house 
while she was alive, and that her goods were sold after her 
death ; so that school is here used metaphorically, and masleri 
ambiguously. :{ 

S3 This kind of jest often falls into metalepsis ;^ as Fabios 
Muimns,|| remarking on the smallnesB of the presents which 
were given by Augustus to his friends, said that his eongiaria 
were hsminaria, congiarium signifying both a gratuity and a 
Bieasure, and the word heminariwm being employed to show 
the littleness of the gratuities. H 53. This sort of jest is as poor 
aa is the play upon names, by adding, taking away, or altering 
letters ; aa 1 have seen, for instance, a man named Adscubis 
called Paeiscului,*' because of some bargain that he had made ; 

■ Cicero de Orat. ii. 61. But the worda NvUi plM apad k Jldti 
kaieri, which apoil the joke, sn not givsn by Cicero, 

+ A great part of tha Biieeoh which Ci<«ro delivBTed in defence of 
HArcus Fonteina ia last ; and among the lost posagas is that to which 
Qnintiliaji alludes. Spalding, 

I The word magiitri, " ninatera," aa appears (Void several paeaagea 
in Cicero's iettera, waa a term applied to those who had the charge of 
property sold for debt nnder the prstor's edict. 

S A fig'"* l>y which the oonaequent ia put for that which preoedeB. 
Sea riiL 6, S7. 

II He wa» consul a.tt.c. 743 ; Taeit. Ann. i. 6. Some epistles of 
Ovid fiorii Pontua are addreaged to him. Sprddiatf. 

H The word congiarima ia from cotigiia, a liquid TueaauFe containing 
I naarlj six pints Engiiah, which, when wine or oil waa diatribotad aa 
{ certain occosiona among the people, was the quintity uaually ^veii tc 
each peraon. Liv. iiv. a. The Aonina or cotyla, waa the tweUth part 
of tha cimgiia, about half a pint Eogliah. 
"* E>om jHiciwor, to make a. htrgain. 
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another named Placidm called Aeidiu for the i 
hia temper ; and Tultius, because he was a. thief, cnlleil 
Tollius.' 54. But pleasantries of this nature aunceed beilet 
in allusioiiB to Ihinga than to names. Thus Domitius AfctJ 
verj happil; said of Manlius Sura, nlio. tvhile he waa pleadio) 
darted to and fro. leaped up, tossed about, his hands, and b 
fall and re-adjusted his toga, Non agere ted acUagere, that "bt | 
was not merely doing business in the pleading, but over-doing 
iL" The employment of the word iatagere is a very good joke 
in itself, though there was no resemblance to any other word. 
55. Suuh jests are made by adding or taking away an aspirate, 
or liy joining two words together ; modes in general equally 
poor, but BonietimeB passable. Similar, too. is the nature of 
all jokes thai are maile upon names ; many of which are re- 
peated, as the conceits of others, by Cicero against Verres ; in 
one place, that, as he was called Verrei, be was destined 
verrere omnia, " to sweep away everything ;"+ in another, 
that being rerres, "a boar-pig," he had been more trtnihtetomt 
to Hercidei, wkoae temple he had pillaged, than the hoar oj 
Erymanthus :X in another, that he was a bad Saeerdos who had 
left eo vicious a Yerres ; because Verres had been the successor 
of SacerdD3.§ 66. Fortune, however, soraetimes afTords an op- 
portunity of indulging happily in ajest of this kind ; as Cicero, ! 
in his speech for C»ciuft,|) remarked upon a witness named \ 
Sextus Clodius Phormio, that he was not less black, or Uas hold, 
than the Phormio of Terence. 

57. But jests which are derived from peculiaritie* in thingt 
are more spirited and elegaut. Besemhlanees are most condu- 
cive to the production of them, especially if the allusion be la 
something meaner and of less consideration ; a sort of plea- 
santry to which the ancients were attached, who called Len- 



* From loUo, to take aw»y. 

+ Spalding obaei-ves that the reader will in vain Bealt for this wittl- 
eiam in the pleadinga againat Verpea, tboagh BDmeCbing of a stmilat 
nature DcoirB, ii. 2], and iv. 2t, 2S ; tbat Qiiintiliaa may have learned 
it from Bome other quarter, aod have imagined tbat he had aeen it in 
Cioero ; and that the alluaion is to the Becond poTBon aingular of tba 
future indicative of the verb twro, 

I la Verr. iv. 43. 
§ In Verr. i. «. 

II C. lU. 
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tulns Spintker* and Scipio Serajnoyt.f 58. But such jests are 
takea not cpiily from human beings, but from other animala ; 
thus, when I was young, Junius Bassua, a man of extraordinary 
jocularity, was called a white as«;J and Sarmentus,§ or Publiua 
BlessuB, called Junius, a black man, lean and crook-backed, 
an iron elasp.\\ This mode of exciting laughter is now very 
Gammon. 59, Such comparisons are sometimes made undis- 
pnisedly, and sometimes insinuated in the way of inference. 
Of the former sort is the remark of Augustus, who, when a 
soldier was timidly holding out a memorial to him, said, Do 
not shrinh hack, as if you were offering a piece of money to an 
elephant, 60. Jokes sometimes rest on some fanciful compar 
rison : as that which Vatinius made, when, being on his trial, 
and Calvus pleading against him, he w-iped his forehead with 
a white handkerchief, and the accuser made the circumstaDce 
the Bulgect of a reflection ou him, Although I lie under an iie. 
eVKition, returned Vatioiua, / eat white bread.^ 61. An ap- 
plication of one thing to another, from some similarity between 
them, is still more ingenious ; as when we adapt, as it were, 
to one purpose, that which is intended for another. This may 
very well be called an imagination; as, for instance, when, at 
one of CiBsar's triumphs, models in ivory of the towns which 
he had taken were cai'ried iu procession, and, a few days after, 
at a triumph of Fatiius Maximus,"* models in wood of those 
which Fabius had taken were exhibited, Ohrysippus+f obserred 

* FroDi hie reaembUnce to ui inferior actor of that name. VaL 
Mai. ii. li, 4. 

+ Becauae he reeembleiJ a vieiiaiarmn, or dealer in anicDala for sacri- 
fioe, of that name. Val Maj, ij. 14, 3. 

J Atinua tWjiu.] BuiToaim aupposi 
■ome reBBinbliuice that ho bore to at 
and atbta from hia compleiioa. 

8 We are made aoquaintail with SariDentuH by Horace, Sat i, 5. 
That he was a favourite of Augustus, appearB from l-lutareh, vol ii 
p. 943. In Horace he hae a certain advantags over the adTEniaiy «ith 
whom he U made to contenii. See also Juvenal, v. 3 and hiB Scholiaat. 
Fpalding. 

U Prom hia bent figure. 

IT If I eat whita bread, why may I not wipe my face with a white 
handkerchief ? If I use one white thing, why may I not nse another ! 
Ve ihould remember, aa Turnebus oimervea, that peraona under 
aoouaatioD generally wore a dark dresa. 

" Ciesar'a lieutenant-general in Spain ; oonaul i.u.c. 709. Spalding. 

ft Burnuum aeems to be right in auppoaing that thia was Chryaippua 
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that Fahiivft wooden m -dels mere the caiei nf Citsar't miry. 
oim. That was something similar whicb Pedo* s«d ol % 
mirmiUo. wlw ftaa pursuing a. retiarius, but did not strike bini. 
Ma unthes to taki kim alive. 63. Similitude is united wil| 
aiabiguit; ; as Aulus Galba said to a [ilayer at ball who m 
. atanding to luttch the ball very mnch at hia ease. You, itaitda 
if you were one of CaMar'i eandidalea;^ for in the word "atant"' 
there is amb'igwty: the " ease " is KimHar in both cases. Tli 
it a auFhcient to have noticed. 63. But there is very h 
quently a mixture of different kinds of pluasantr; ; and ttut 
indeed is the best whii^h is the most varied. 

A like use may be made of things that are diegimilar. ^^ 
Roman knight, to whom, as he was drinking at the ^utiBi 
gomes.X Augustus had sent an attendant with the message, { 
I aiak to dine, I retire to my house, replied, Foa, Augutltia. afl 
not afraid of lonng your place. 64, From conlrariea § thM8 
are manj kinds of jokes. It was not the same sort of jmC 
with which Augustus addressed an olB<xr whom he dismissci 
vith dishonour, and who tried several times to move him «itfi 
entreaties, saying, " Wktt shall I tell my father 7' Tell Ain^ 
eaid the emperor, that I have displeased you, as that with whid 
GaliMLH replied to a person who asked him for the loan of I 

Vettios, the freedmsn of Cyrus, and sa architect, aa he ajipBa™ ! 
h&Te been in Gaul, and vaa perhapa in the reCItiue of CFeakr. 9 
Cioero ad Div. lii. H ; ad Att. liy, 9. Spaldinif. 

• I hare no doubt that this was the poet Caim Pedo AlbinoTanii 
who is caBuallj mentioDed, x. 1, 9U. ^aidan. 

f Sic pelii ranguam Cietaiii tandidatui,] There ia an ombigui^ 
the Latin petit, for whiuh I have givon " staad." Ciotaru iMndidat 
meani a caudilate for otHce reeomioeaded b; the emperor, bud conai 
q^uently anre of being elected. 

t After Chs time of Augustus this practice beeame uomiiLoi] enoodl 
and. when the people were detained whole days at the spactacleiv. 
certain mm of mone; waa allowed by the umperor to eaiji order, t 
buy wine Co dciok in tba theatre ; aee the coiamentators o 
L 12. 27. who refer to thia passage ot Quintiliau. Spalding. 

i When the ropi; is coatiiuy to what might Lstb been eipeut* 
from the question. 

|] See Macrub. Sat. ii 4, whence we lenro that the officer m 
DareDiiiu^ a young oisn of immival (rhoracter Spalding. 

H Whetlier thia be the same Galba that ia roentaoned fn aeot BS, 1 

think ia very uncortain, as he liied, it appears, in a canacviiin. or ganist, 

a habitation for the poorer elTiaaea. Perhaps we should uaderrtaad 

Caiua Qolbo, tbe brother of the emperor, who. after wnating hii 

^^^BKJiertj, is uid to hftve left tbe oilj. Suet. Qalb. o. B. £umanit. ^A 



cloak, I cannot Und it you. for I am going to «ay at home, the 
fact being that the rain tvaa pouring through the roof into his 
garret. I wilt add a tliird, though respect for its author pre- 
vents me from giring his name, Yon are more Ubidinoju than 
any eunueh ; where doubtless expectation is deceived by eome- 
tiiing eontrary to that was looked for. Of similar origin, 
though different from any of the preoeding, is the observation 
of Marcus Vestiniua, when he was told that some nasty fellow 
was dead. He uill then at length, said he, cease to ttini.* 
OS. But I should overload my book with examples, and make it 
Bimilar to such as are composed to excite laughter, if 1 should 
go through all the sorts of jesta uttered by the ancients. 

From all modes of ailment, there is the same facility for 
extracting jokes. Thus Augustas, in speaking of two actors 
in pantomime, who vied with each other in gesticulatiou, em- 
pl<^d definition, calling the one a dancer, and the other an 
mterrupter of daMcing.'\ 60. Galba used dislinction, when he 
replied to one who asked him for his oloak, You cannot 
kmx it, for, if it don not rain, you kUI not vant tt, and, 
if it does rain, I ikall leear it ■myself. From gema, 
tpeeieg, peeidimitiet, difference*, connexions.^ adjuncts, eonae- 
quenti, antecedenti. contrarietiet. eaiaes, effects, compansom of 
thhtgi equal, greater, and less, similar matter for jesting is ex- 
tracted. ST. It is found, too, in all the figures of speech. 
Are not many jokes made xa,f l9ij,So>4». 1'.''' tl'e aid of hyper- 
bole ? Cicero gives us one e.tample, in reference lo a very tall 
man, that h« had struck his head against the arch ofFaliivs;^ 
and another is afforded in what Oppius said of the &mi1y of 
the Lentuli, of which the children were invariably shorter I'hau 
their parents, that ft teould by propagation come to nothing. 
G8. As for irony, is it not in itself, when employed very 

" Hb was of coarse, ta,jii Bunnaiui, a dirty fellow, that offBodod 
Other people's noseB. 

+ Alteram sultatoram dicit, oSienen interpBllatorBin,] The one, 
■ays Spalding, was such a danoar as he might to hsTs been ; tha other 
s. mere spoiler of danciDg. But v/e do not see the point of the Joke. 
Portw^M iHlerpellatorem is corrupt. 

t JtgaHt.] See v. 10, 86. 

g Cicero r)e Orat. li. Be. But the jolcB Ls there attributed to Ctsssub. 
Nor is it quite the same in form, for .MemmiuB is said bj Crassua 
merely to have stooped hia head aa he weot noder the arch ot Fabius. 
S(]»ld&ig auppoaes that Quintilian was mialeri by his imagination. The 
arch of Pabiiis was ao ojUed from having been built by FKbiua AUo- 
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gravely, a species of joking? Domitiua Afer used it very baj 
pily, wlien be said to Didius Gallus, who had made j 
eolieitatious for a province, and, after obtaining it, comph 
as if he were forced to accept it. Well, do tomelking Jor the lal 
of the commonwealth* Cicero, too, employed it very sporlivelj 
on a report of the death of Vatinius, for which the authoril 
was said to be far from certain, In tk* meantime, said he, 
wUl enjoy the interett.^ 69. Cicero used also to say, alUgori- 
coily. of Marcus Ctelius, who was bettor at accusing tbaa 
defending, that he had a i/iod right-hand, but a bad ItJtX 
Julius used the anUmomasia, when he said Fermm Acebtn 
tfievium ineidiite.^ 

70. Jocularity also admits aWJigtires of thought, called by ths 
Greeks ay^i/iara iianiai, under which some have ranked ths 
Tarious species of jests ; for we ttsk guestiona, and express rfouit, 
and affirm, and threaten, and wish ; and we make some remarks 
as if in compatsion, and others u'ilh anger. But everything is 
jocular that is evidently pretended. 

71. To kugh at foolish remarks is very easy; for they ars. 
ridiculous in themselves ; but some addition of our own i 
creases the wit. Titus Maximus foolishly asked Carpathius 
he was going out of the theatre, Whether he had seen the pla/ft 
when Carpathius made the question appear more ridicolduC 
by replying, No. for I kos playing at baU m the orchestra, 

72. Refutation admits of jesting either in the form of A 
nial, retort, defence, or extenuation. Maniua Curius made 
good repartee by way of denial ; for when his accuser had ba4 
him painted on a curtain, |[ everywliere either stripped audi 
in prison in consequence of gambling, or being redeemed bj: 

• Haying obtained tJio provinoB, by BoKcitntion, for your o 
govern it for the sake of your country. 

+ The report may not be true, but I will eujoy the hope th; 
cat be false. If the capital oa which iuterent is paid me, he bi4 
imaginary, I may etill mtke the moat of the interest. 

:[ The iword was held in the right band, to attack ; the 
lilt left, to defend. Tumtbtu. 

g A paseage which we must leave in despair ; for it < 
ftmeoded without the help of aome better uianuscript. 
How the words am to be taken, so aa to make a juks, it is impoaaibta 

{I We must auppoae, aaja Qesner, that the curtain was divided iula 
mpartmentB, and that Boma Bcene of hia Ufa was repreaentvJ ig 
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his friends, Wat I, then, he replied, never succeanful f 73. Retort 
we iiBe sometimes undisguisedly, as Cicero in reply to Vibiua 
Cutiua. nho was telling falsehood concerDing his age, said, 
Then, when tee declaimed in the acliooh together, you were not 
bom ; BoinetimeB with feigned assent, us the Bame orator said to 
Fabia. Dolabella's wife, who observed that she was thirty years 
old, No doubt, for I have heard you lay so these twenty years. 
74. Sometimes in place of what you deny, something more 
catting is happily aubatituted ; as Junius Bassua, when Do- 
mida, the wife* of Passienus, complained tliat he had said, 
as s chaise of meanness against her, that the uied to aeU old 
thoes, replied. No, indeed, I never mid any such thing ; I said 
that you used to buy them. A defence a Roman Irnight made 
with some humour, replying to Augustus, who reproached him 
with having eaten up his patrimony. / thought it leaa my own, 
75. Of extenuation there are two modes; a person may 
make light of another's claims to indulgence.f or of some 
boast that he utters. Thus Caius Ceesar J said to Pomponius, 
who was showing a wound which he had received in his month 
in the sedition of Sulpicius, and which he boasted that he had 
received in fighting for Ciesar, When you are fleeing, never looh 
back. Or it maj' extenuate some fault imputed to us, as Cicero 
said to those tvho reproached him with having at sixty years of 
age married Publiliaf a virgin, To-morrow she will be aieoman. 
76. Some call this kind of jest consequent, and similar to that 
of Cicero when he said that Curio, who always began his 
pleadings with an excuse for his age, would fijid kit erordium 
every day more eaty, because the reply seems naturally to follow 
and attach itself to the remark. 77. But one kind of extenu- 
ation is a suggestion of a reason, such as Cicero gave to 
Vatinius, who, having the gout, but wishing to appear im- 
proved in health, said that he could walk two miles a-day, TAa 
dayg, rejoined Cicero, are very long. Augustus made a similar 
answer to the people of Tarraco, who told him that a palm- 
tree had grown on his altar in their city : It ihowa, said he, 

* See c 1, Beet. 50. 
Il + Vcmam,] The genuiaeceu of this warn m ver; duubtful, 

Spalding would reiid aut Tannm qaii nlius jadantiam minuat, &e. 
Il i Ciuus Julius CiEiHT SU-abo, couein to the dictntor's father. TWiK- 

;^. 

I It Whom ho married after be divomed Tcrentia. Ad Att xlL S3. 
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hov often you make afire mi it. 78. Cassius SeveruB tn> 
ftJired" a charge from himself to others; for when be * 
reproached by the pi-aetor that his advocates liad infaill 
Lucius Varus bq Epicurean, a friend of Cttear, te replied, 
do not kiuni' what lorl of ckaraclert commkted th* iniulx, I 
tuppote that ifiey mutt have been Stales. 

Of rebutting a jest there are many ways ; the moat httg^ 
is that -which IB aided by gome resemLlatice in the woida, < 
Trachalus. when Suellius said to him. If this i» to, ytm go a 
tjHe, replied, And if it ts not so. you return into ftti 
78. Caasius Sevenia. when a person made it a charge agfun 
him that Proculeius had forbidden him his house, elui' ' ' 
charge by replying, Do I ever then go to ProctUeius's 
Thus one jest is eluded by another; as the Emperor Au{, 
when the Gnula had made him a present of a coUsr of 
hundred pounds weight, and Dulabella bad said in jest, tbtii^ 
with some solicitude as to the event of the jest. DigtiTtgtii 
me. General, mUk the honoHr of the collar, replied, / had raA 
digtiiigwsk you ictth tkt honour of a civie croim .-f HO. and 9 
falsehood may also be eluded by another; as when a p€ra 
Baid in the hearing of GaJba that he had bought in Sicily t 
one victoriatyal a lamprey five feet lovg, Galba r^oined th 
U aas not at alt »arprising. as they greic to long there that I 
fiakermen used tkem for ropes. 61. Opposed to the negsli 
is the pretence of confession, which also has much wit. 
Domitius .\fer, when he was pleading against a ireedraan 
Claudius Cssar, and a person of the same condition OB ti" 
party against wham he was pleading called out Avm tl 
opposite side of the court. Do i/au then alvmja speak agaii 
(he freedmen of CiT.sar ? replied. Always, and yet, by Hercvl 
I jiroduce no e/fecf.g Similar to confession is not to deny (A 
is alleged, though it he evidently false, and though of^rtonj 
for an excellent answer be suggested by it ; as Catulus, vh 
Philippus said to him. Why do you barkf replied, Beoai 

• TraniltdU,^ S(» on ttatntatin, or " esoeption," iii. 6, 23. 

■f 'Whiob was mode of oak leaves. 

t A BoiM coin, tba halt of a aenariuB, about 3Jd. of our money. 
via HO colled tcQCi haTing b. &-ure of victory stamped on it. 

j It is known from Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio Cansiui, how ml 
CInudiua WHS under the government of hi* hvedmen. Eenoe I 
bnldnese of DomitiuB Afer'a rematl: ia tha more cocnmeDdal 
Spaidag. 
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tee a thief* 82. To joke upon one's self. ia. I may say, the 
LTt oaly of a bnfiboa, and is by no weans allowable in an orator. 
may be done in as many ways as vie joke upon others : 
iherefore, though it be too common, I pass it over. 83. What- 
ever, moreover, is expressed scurrilously or passionately, is, 
hough it may raise a laugh, uuworthy of a man of respeo 
Bl>ilit}'. Thus I know a man who said to an inferior person, 
hat Imd addressed him with too little respect, I will inflict a 
low on your head, and bring ati attioji against you for hurtxng 
ty hand hy the kardnesi of your head.\ At such a sayiiw 
is doubtful whether the hearers ought ta laugh or feel 
idignation. 

84, There remains to be noticed the kind of joke that 
insists in deceiving expectalion,X or taking the words of 
mother in a sense difTerent from that in which he uses them ; 
ad of all sorts of jests these may be said to be the happiest. 
lut an unexpected turn may be adopted even by one who 
ttacks ; such as that of which Cicero gives an example : 
V%at it wearing to this man except fortune and virtue ? Or 
s that of Domitius Afer : Fot pleading eavses he is a tiiaii 
UuUmtly apparelled.% Or it may be used in anticipating 
be answer of another person. Thus Cicero,l| on hearing a 
lalae report of the death of Yatinius, askea his freedman 
)vinius. Is ail well ? and, when he said All is weU, rejoined. 
Be is then dead ? 85. Great laughter attends on simulation 
\A dissimulation, which may be thought similar and almost 
ihe same, but simulation is the act of one who pretends to fee! 
I certain persuasion in his raiud ; diesimutatian that of one whu 
iagaa not to understand another's meaning. Domitius Afer 
Used simulation, when, on some persons reiterating at atrial that 
Celsina knew the facts, (who waa a womau of some influence,) 
be asked, Who is he ? wishing to make it appear that he 
thought Celsina a man. 86. Cicero used dissimulation when 
less, named Sextua AnnaJis, had given testimony against 
% person whom he was defending, aud the prosecutor several 

■ Cicero da Omt. u. 64. 

f I interpret thia jest acconling to the ooooepticni of Burmann. 

f See ii. S, S-2 ; Cicero de Orat. ii. 70. 

I OpUmi vattbrn] Valilu* ioMetd ol txercitiam, veriatiu, or paraltit 
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times pressed him, crjing. TeU u», Marcvx Cicero, jrhethtr you 
can say anything of Sextus Annali^; Cicero iinniBdiiiielj hefftt 
lo recite from the sixth book of ihe Annala of Enuios,* 

Qnit polit iajfiitit fo«*o* cvotveri beBi ! 

Who COD ihe couBe of thia great wbt diBcIoae! 

87. For this kind of jest ambiguity doubtless affords the mosi 
frequent opportunity ; us it did to Cascellius,+ who. when a 
person consulting him said, I trish to divide my *hip,X rejoined, 
You mill loia it then. But the thoughts are often sent in 
another direction, by a remark being turned off from something 
of greater to something of less consequence ; as nhen tha 
person who was asked what he thought of a roan caught in 
adultery, replied that, lie was «Ioic.§ 88. Of a similar nature 
is tliat which is said in such a manuer as to convey a siupievm 
of the meaning; as in an example to be found in Cicero,|| 
When a man was lamenting that his wife had hung herself on 
a fig-tree, / beg you, said another w him, to give me a slip of 
that tree, that I may plant it ; for the meaning, though not 
expressed, is very well understood. 89. Indeed all facecioos- 
iiesB lies in expressing things with some deviation from the 
natural and genuine sense of the words employed j^f and thia 
is wholly done by misrepresenting our own or other people'a 
thoughts, or by stating sonieihiug that cannot be. 90. Juha** 
misrepresented the thonglit of another, when he swd to a man 
tliat complained of having been bespattered by his horse, 
What! do you think me a Hippocentaur ! W Caiua Cttssina 
misrepresented his own. when he said to a soldier hurrying to 
the field without his sword, Ah ! comrade, you u'ill use your 

* Die, said tha prosecutor, de Sexto Armali : Cicero repeated a mte 
dt Stilo Attnali, or dc Scxlo EnvU Annalium libio. It was prababl; 
the tlrst Tens of the book ; or, if not. one with whkh hia liearen 
were well aoquninted.' Virgil has an imitation of it, Ma. ix. 528. 

t Caaaelliua Aulua, the ramoua lawyer mentioned by Bor. Epiat, wl 
Fie. 371. 

t Meaning to divide or share the freight of it with some otlia 
pBrenn. 

i ficero de Orat. ii. 68. 

11 De Orat ii. 6B 

^ Aliler gtidm tit rtelun verwmgm.^ Soinaeet. 6 he saja ridiclia* 
dintian plmimqve faUun til, 

** Juba the hiatorian, whom Julius Ceosar led in triumph, 
Augustus restored to hie kingdom. 

tt The iieraon who oomiilained aaema to have asJd, 

Deapatternd me," when tilxe E^^\«T\QK\lBd^clBt»d«d from the hoi 
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fist wtU;* and Galba did the same when some fish, ^tiicli 
bad been partly eat«n the day before, were put upon the tabla 
with their other side uppermost; Let tis make kaste to eat, 
said he, for there are people under the table supping upon the 
dUh. Of the same Bort ia the jest of Cicero on Ctirius, 
irhich I have just mentioned, + for it was impossible that he 
ihonld not bare been bom wlien be waa declaiming. 91. There 

a certain misre presentation, too, that has its origin in irony, 
which Caius Ceesar| gives us an example; for nheri a 

tnesa said that bis groin had been wounded by the accused 
person, and it was easy to show why he had wished to wound 
ihat part of his body rather than any other, Cffisar preferred 
lOBay, What could he da, when you had a helmet and a coat of 
mUl .'$ 92. But the best of all simulation is that which is 
lirected against one who simulates, such as that which was 
Smployed in the ftillowing instance by Domitius Afcr : He bad 
by him a will which had been made some time, and a man 
rrhom he had taken into his friendship since the date of it, 
lopiiig to gain something if he should alter it, told him a story 
if his own invention, for the purpose of asking him whether 
should advise an old chief ceiituriau,|| who had already 
node his will, to make anather,*|[ Bg no means do so, said 
Domitius, /or you wiU offend him. 

93. But the most agreeable of all such pleasantries, are 
inch as are good-natured, and, so to apeak, easy of digestion ; 
iuoh as that which the same orator once addressed to an ua- 
|iateful client, who avoided recognition from bim one day in 
hs forum ; he sent this message to him by an attendant : 
ire you not obliged to inejor not having seen youf Or as that 
IFhich he addressed to his steward, who, when he was unable to 
pve an account of the money in his hands, remarked several 

* He pretended to think thnt the soldier had left hia eword beliind 
im iutentiaaall;, luid naa going to fight with his fists. Tumebm. 
t Seci 73. 

t The satae, I i^uppose, that is mentiotied iu sect;. T5. folding. 
S QuiDtiliaa doubtleaa saw mare wit in tt)is suppoEiitioQ thau we can 

11 Perhaps there was d good deal of talk ahout tbe wills of tliEit clasa 
' men at that time. Spaiding. 

H OrdmaTH auprema jtviieia.} This phrase is often used for teilari 
the Iswyen. The aubetivntiTe, however, ia very fiequently omitt«d. 
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times, " I have eaten no bread, and I drinV water :" Sparror, 
s«id Domiiiua. return what you oug)a to recum.'* These kinds 
of jokes they call jokes applicable ta character. 94. Uiss 
pleasing sort of jest, too. that laya less to the charge of anothflt 
than might be laid ; thus when a caodidate Ibr office applied ta 
Domilius Afer for hia vote, saying, *" 1 have always respecWd 
your family," Domitins, wheu be might have boldly denied 
the assertion, said, I believe you, and it ii true. It is some- 
times amusing tci speak of one's aelf.i" That, loo, which, if suid 
regarding a persoD in his absence, would be ill-natured, is, 
when uttered as an attack upon him to his face, a mere tab- 
ject for laughter. 05. Such was the remark of Auguatia. 
when a soldier was requesting something unreasonable of bin, 
and Marciaims, whom he suspected of intending to ask of bim 
something unjust, came up at the time : / leill no more Jn 
KhaC you oak, comrade, said he to the soldier, tkan I icUi do 
that uikieh MarcianTiis U going to a§k. 90. Verses also, aptlf 
quoted, have given great effect to witticisms, whether introduccii 
entire and just as they are, (a thing so easy, that Ovid hu 
imposed a book against bad poets in verses taken from ibe 
Tetrastichs of Macer,|) and this mode of citation is the mors 
agreeable if it be seaaooed with something of ambiguity, a«j|^_ 
Cicero's remark upon Marcius.§ a man of much cunning w^^^ 
artifice, when he was suspected of unfair dealing in a causoy ^| 

Niti jimI Tllixit Talc erant Laertim, H ^^ 

Unleiu XJljU-ita, old Laertei' eon, 
Hixd in bin ahip eacap^d ; 

B7. or with some little change in the words : as when Ciwro 
jested on a senator, who. having been always thought eictremcly 
foolish, was, after inheriting an estat*. called upon first to giv* 
his vote in the senate, saying, 



ong the indent vmten to 
illuat™t<i it, though lie retains it in liis text. It is cortaJnly bplter lo 
remd paacerc, " Ejit, and give a proper account of jour monev,' willi 
Obrecht and FVancius. 

t 1 woader that no eianiple ifl given. Spalding. 

t or ttiese tetrutichs of .£iiuliu£ Maon- noUuDg iit left. Htt < 
BrouthuBiUB ad Tibutlum, ii. 6. 1. 

S It IB uncertain whether thie name be gsuuine, 

I A vene from aouie uii\iQuv,a i.iu[«d^. 
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Ci^ut htercditat at jwuit vocmit tapientiam, 
Th' eatBita of whom U that which ihej call wisdom, 
putting hareditas, " estate," iar facilitaa. ■' faculty;" or by m. 
veuting verses similar to some well-knonn verses, which is 
called a parody, 08. Or proverbs ma; be aptly applied, as a 
person said lo a man oi bail character who had fallen down, 
■nd asked to be helped up, JCet some one take you up aho 
ioei Kof knoiB you.' 

To t*ke a jest from history shows learning ; as Cicero did, on 
the Ixial of Verrea ; for when he wae examining a witness, 
Hortensiua obsened, "I do not understand these enigmas;" 
But gou ought, replied Cicero, at you have a Sphinx at home; 
for he had received from Verres a brazen Sphinx of great 
value. 

99, As to apparent absuTdilies,\ they consist io an fmitfttiou of 
foolish sayings, and would, if they were not affected, be foolish; 
•a that of the man who, when the people expressed their 
vonder that he had bought a low candlestick, said to them, 
£ wiU xerve me for breaifatt.t But, some that are very like 
absurdities, and that seem to be said without any reason at all, 
are extremely pointed ; as when the slave of Dolabella was 
asked whether his master had advertised a sale of bis property, 
' he replied, ffe has sold hit Aoiue.§ 1 (10. Persons taken by sur- 
. prisesometimesget ridof tbeirembarrassmentbyajest. Thus 
' when an advocate asked a witness who said that he had been 
wounded by the person on trial, "whether he had a scar to 
show," and the witness showed a large one on his groin, He 
ought, observed the advocate, to have aimed at your side-W It 
ia also possible to use insulting expressions happily; as Hispo, 
when his accuser twice imputed heinous crimes to him, replied, 

■ Compora Hot. Epirt. L IT, 62. 
+ See Beet 43. 

It Prantoritim eril.] Prandia. aimilnr to onr breakfaatg, required 
smaller ftpparatuB than were used for dinner. Spidding. A low 
cnndteatick difiusea but little li^ht, and is coDBoqaeatly of Bmall UM 
at night; the man said, thei-eforo, that it would Berve for broakfaal, 
when, indeed, as it would be daylight, no lamp would be required. 

I S By thii reply he aigniGed tliat hia maeter waa reduced to lall 
■'eTerythiDg ; for the houa* which a pereon inhabits will be the laaC 
f thing that he will •elL TvnuAut. 

II Mj client aught to have aimed at your aide, and nt a mortal part^ 
I and yoo would then hare been preTonted from giving evidence agaiiiu 
him ID the prsaett occasion. Camr, 
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you lie. And Fulviua, nbea Legatus, who ashed him nhetlj>i 
a. will, which he produced, had a signature. Teylied, And a Wat 
one, rnailer.* 

101. These are ihe moat usual sources, that I have eitlui 
found indicated by others, or discovered for myself, from whidt 
jesle may be derived ; but I must repeat, t that there are H 
nianj subjects for facetiousuess as for gravity ; all which p«- 
Bons, places, occasions, and chances, which are almost infinite, 
suggest to us. 10;^. I have therefore touclied upon these 
points that I might not seem to neglect them ; and what 1 
have said on the practice and manner of jesting was, though 
unsatisfactory , nevertheless necessary. 

To these Domitius Maraus, who wrote a very carefully 
studied treatise on VrhatUtas, " urbanity," adds some exam- 
ples of sayings that are not laughable, hut admissible even 
into the gravest speeches ; they are elegantly enpressed, and 
rendered agreeable by a certain peculiar kind of wit; they sie 
indeed urbana, " urbane," or " polished," hut have nothin g 
to dc '^'th the ri i^i rill 1 nil B . lOS, Nor was his work intended 
to treat of laughter, but of vrbanitag, which, he says, is pe- 
culiar to our city, and was not at all understood till a late 
period, after it became common for the term ttrbs, though tht' 
proper name was not added, to be taken as signifying itoiD 
104. He thus defines it : ^ " Vrbanitas is a certain power- 
thought, comprised in a concise form of expression, « 
adapted to please and excite mankind, with reference to eveij 
variety of feeling, being especially fltled either to repe! or to 
attack, as circumstances or persons may render necessary." 
But this definition, if we take from it the particular of oon- 
' t'iseness, may be considered as embracing all the excellences 
J of language ; for, if it concerns things and persons, to say 
what property applies to each of them is the part of consum- 
mate eloquence ; and why he mode it a necessary conditioii 
that it should be concise, I do not know. 

105. But. in the same book, a little farther on, he defia^ 
another kind of urhanitas. peculiar to narrative, (which b 

" In tLeaa two repartees no wit ia to be diacovan-d; th 
probably oorrapt or defective ; " but," eaya Spaidiiig, " I h 
abstain from attempting emendatioa than pretend to Be 
thickest dBrkaees." 
t Comp. soot 85, 3a, 
i Bee Quintilisn's own definition, seot, 17. Genwf. 
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displ&jed, ha sajs, in many speakers,) in Uie following 

_ ler, fldliering, as he states, to the opiuion of Cato : 

A nura of urhanitaa will he one from whom many good say 

id repartees ahftU have proceeded, and who, in common 

conversation, at meetings, at entertainnients, in assembliea of 

die people, and, in short, everywhere, speaks with humour and 

Eropriety, Whatever orator shall deliver himself iu this way, 
inghter will follow." \ 06. But if we receive these definitions, 
»hat«veria said well, will aljio have the character of urhati 



To a writer who proposed such specifications, it was natural to 
make each a division of urbane sayings as t« call some serima, 
BOtae jocose, ani otheie intermedial ; for this division applies 
to all properly expressed Ihouglits. 107. But to me, even 
tome sayings that are jocose, appear not to he expressed with 
Bofficieal urbanitat, which, in ray judgment, is a character of 
oratory tti vikieh there is nothing incongruous, nothing coane, 
ttothiug unpolished, nothing barbaTovs to be discovered, either 
in thi thoughts, or the words, or tlie pronusiciatitin, or the 
gestures ; bo that it is not to be looked for so much in words 
considered singly, as in the whole complexion of a speech ; 
like Atticism among the Greeks, which waa a delicacy of taste 
]>eculiar to the city of Athens. 

108. Yet that I may not do injustice to the judgment of 
IiIaiBua, who was a very learned man, I will add that he dis- 
tingubhes urbanitas, as applied to serious sayings, into the 
eommendalory, the reproachful, and the intermediate. Of the 
commendatory be gives an example from Cicero, in hia speech 
itiz Ligarius.* when he says to Ciesar, Thou leho art wont to 
forget nothing but injuries. 108, Of the reproachful he gives 
Bfi an iustiiuce what Cicero wrote to Atticust concerning Pom- 
pey and Ccesar: / have one whom I can avoid; one whom I 

\foUow, I have not. Of the intermediate, which he calk 
latic. he cites as a specimeTi these other words of 
:^ that death could never be either grievous to a brave 
man, or premature to a man who has attained the emisulship. 
or calamitous to a wise man. All these passages are very 
happily expressed ; but why they should be peculiarly dis- 

" C. 12. 

t Ad Art. Tiii. 7, itith whieh Qt 
correspond. Comp. Plutarch, voL ii 
See daa viii. E, 18. Spalding, 

t in CitlJL i*. S. 
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tingiuehed by the vbamcter of urbanitaa, I do n 
If it is not ibe whole c«in])lmcioii of a compositini,(i» 
['ears to me.) tbat entitles it to ibis disLinction, and if li 
tatm is lo be applied to single expressions, I should mlv 
give the oharucter of arbanitaa to tboee savings which an ol 
die kind called droll, but which yet are not droll, such as the 
following: III. It was said of Asiuiua Pollio, who ooalJ 
adapt himaelf alike either to buatnesa or to pleasure, tAol ke 
vai a man for all hours ; and of a. pleader, who spoke «!lii 
ease eitemporaneODsly, that he had all hi$ wit in ready euh. 
Such, loo, was the saying of Pompe;, which Marsus nouc^ 
addressed to Ciceio, who expressed distrust of bis party ; gii 
over to Cmtar, then, and gtu tetll fear me.* Though this, if 
it had been uttered on a less important occasion, or in another 
spirit, or by any other person than Pompey. might have been 
numbered among droll sayings. 113. To these ma,v be sdded 
what Cicero wrote to Cerellia.f assigning a reason why he a> 
patiently endured the proceedings of Cssar ; Thete ihiMgi 
iHutt bt borne, either wilit the mi/id of a Calo or with i 
ttanaeh of a Cicero; for the word stomach carries i " ' 
something like a jest. 

These reflections, which struck me with regard to i 
definitions of Marsus, I could not withhold from my readM 
in which, though I may have erred, I have nol deceived thai 
having pointed out at the same time a different opinion, w' ' 
it is free for those, who approve it, to follow. 



CHAPTER IV. 



1, g 1— B. Too much Delected fa] 
I requisite for bi 



I, knowledgei of the caw. good tfimpflr, stteDtiou to tbs 
miun qneition, S— IS. Further obMrvationa, 11 — 16. We nuf 
diaiwrablB our rtroDgtb, in order to tninload oiir advenarj, 17, IS. 
DispoaitjoD of the judge to be obeerved, 19. 20. The student 
■hould eierciea hinwif in cilia department, 21. Order of proofl 
is important, 22, 
1. It might appear tbat I should not enter upon precepts 

* An Cicero wab coiiBtaotlj sBTtag that he waa afraid of deaw ud 
hi* ■noj, i'ompej said to him, Go over to Cieaar, and you will then 
fear me, you who are alwaya afraid of the enoiny, Capptrottter. 

+ A lenrDfld and pliiioaophiosJ lady with whom CHoero had aom* 
correspond :ace. of nhicb the Beotencfl in th« text i« the only rema 
£^^enL Sealdiiia. Sea Dvo Cosa. b. xlvi. p. ISl, ei. Botm. 
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^ Kinceming discustion* until I have treated of erery puticiilu 
regarding continuous speaking : for rei:ourae is had to discus- 
Biua last of all^t but, as it depends on invention alone, and 
(Ui have do concern with armngemeDt. nor requiras an; great 
DCnament from style, or much Bssietance from memory or 
delivery, I think that, before I proceed to the second of the 
five parts, I shall treat of this, which is connected wholly 
with the first, in a not improper place, if I speak of it here, 
9. It b a matter which other writers have neglected, perhape 
becaaie sufficient regard seemed to have been paid to it in the 
other rules of the art ; for it consists either in attack or 
defence, concerning which a consid<aruble number of directions 
have been given ;J since whatever is proper with regard to 
prooia in a continued speech, must also necessarily be appli- 
cable to the brevity and conciseness of discussion, in which no 
other topics are introduced than are in the rest of the 
pleading ; they are only treated in another manner, that is, 
by way of ijuestion and answer. Almost alt that is necessary 
to be observed with respect to this head has been noticed by 
me§ inthepart relating to witnesses, 3. Yet, as I am pursuing 
this work on an extensive plan, and as an orator cannot be 
cidled accomplished without ability in discussion, let me devote 
a. little particuior attention to this point also, which, indeed, 
in some causes, contributes greatly to insure success. 4, For 
as, with regard to the general qvalilt/ of an action, when it is 
considered whether it was justly done or otherwise, continnous 
■peaking is most required, which also sufficiently sets forth, 
for the most part, questions of definition or exeej)(ion,]| as well 
as all those in which a fact is admitted, or inferred, by 

■ Aktreaiiimit.'] AUereali'i it diaputation oonBiBtiag in anawera and 
npllea, or, as Qointaian says a little farther on, bremt ft consita actio, 
■■ opposed to aritio conlvawi or p^rpettui, which is not interrupted by 
KOy quaatioui from tbe opposite party. There is an excellent Bxamplfl 
of aHercalio in Cicero's Epiat. ad Att L 16. Cappcronier. 

f That ia, after the regiilar pleading of the cuuae. TWwfiui. 

J The oommentatora refer to b. ili. o. S, but there are alluaioDB to 
the Bubject in vBrioua paeragea of the work, especially in book v., 
where proof and refutation are formally noticed. Spidding, 

8 B. v. c r. 

H Qitatlionu Jiaitiotiit (et) ac/ionw,] Actio is here to be interpreted 
Hattulranilaliria, or "utate of eioeptioo." See iii. fl, 23. Spaldinp. 
We muat read luatlionti in tlio plantl, aa Spalding obserrea ; and it 
will be bMtei to iaaett « between the two other lubatantives. 
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eonjeeture* from artificial proof ;+ bo in tlioae cansea, (a veij " 
numerous class,) which either depend solely on proofs wJlei 
inartifli:ial4 or sur.b as axa of b, mixed kind, tbe heat ot 
discuasion is frequently must fierce ; nor should we SST tbU 
advocates point their swords at eaob other in any part of ■ 
a cause more closely thau in this. 5, For the strongest j 
arguments must here be inculcated on the mind of the judgei I 
whatever we promised in the course of our pleuling must ba I 
made good ; and the false allegations of tlie opposite partj I 
must be refuted. There is no part of a canse, indeedi in 
which the judge is more attentive ; and some pleaders, though 
but of raiiderate power iu speaking, have, by their eicelleocs 
in disputation, gained a just title to the name of advocalei 
6. But some, on the other hand, satisfied with having beslowea 
OD their clients the showy labour of declamation, quit iba 
benches at tlie close of it, attended vrith a crowd of flatiereis, 
and leave to ignorant and mean practitioners § the conduct of 
the battle which ought to decide the cause. 7. Accordingly, 
in private causes, we may see some advocates chosen for 
■pleading and others for the establiihment of proofs. But if 
these duties are to be divided, the latter is surely of more 
importance than the former ; and it is dishonourable to oratory 
to say that inferior pleaders profit their clients more than 
those of greater ability. At public trials, however, the voice 
of the crier cites him who has pleaded {] as well as tbe other 
advocates. 

8. For such disputation, then, there is need 
place, of a quick and active intellect, and of a ready and k 
judgment. For we have no time to reflect, but mi 
at once, and aim a blow at our adversary at the sa 
that we parry his attempt on ourselves. As it is of 
greatest importance, therefore, to every part of an oral 
duty, to know his whole cause not only accurately, 
familiarly, so it is of the utmost necessity, in altercatioa 1 
our advenary, to have a thorough knowledge of all the c 

* Slalti eimjecliirali I See b. iii. c. 6. 



i PuUata lurha.] Comp. ii. IS, 10. But it is th» pragmatiei 
ne here uDderBtood, aa Turaebua justly remarki. i^aalding., 
II Ho caaaai go «^ u in privata ouuw. 
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tact«rs, instruments, times, and places connected with it; 
otherwise we shall ofteu be put to silence, or, if others suggest 
replies to us, we must, from necessary huate to apeak, 
onreasoningly acquiesce in what they say ; whence it will 
Bometimes happen that in trusting to others, we shall nave to 
blush for their folly. Nor is the matter made clear by these 
monitors.* 9. Some advocates, too, try undisguiaedly to bring 
OB to a quarrel ; for we may see many of them, transported 
apparently with wrath, cailing upon the jndge to atteTid, and 
Baying that what is su^geiled is contrary to fact, and that he 
who u to decide the cause should understand the evil which is 
tept out of sight. 10. He who would he a good disputant, 
therefore, must be free from the vice of passion ateness ; for 
no affection of the mind is a greater enemy to reason ; it 
carries us out of the cause, leads us, frequently, to offer and 
incsr gross insults, sometimes draws upon us tbe indignation of 
the judges themselves. Moderation is better, and sometimes 
even suflerance ; for allegations made by the opposite party 
must not only be refuted, but must be held up to contempt, 
must be undervalued and ridiculed ; nor can wit find any 
hotter place for exercise than this. Such is the case as long 
KB matters are conducted with order and due respect to us ; 
but against turbulent adversaries we must show a bold face, 
and oppose impudence with firmness. 11, For there are 
Home speakers of such a hardened front that they assail us 
with loud bluster, internipt us in the middle of a speech, and 
confuse and disturb the whole proceedings ; these we must be 
BO far from imitating, that we must vigorously repel them ; 
their insolence must be put down ; and we must at times 
appeal to the judges or presiding magistrates that the times 
for speaking may be fairly observed. It is no task for an 
indolent mind, or an excessively modest character ; and that 
which is called honesty often bears a false name, and should 
rather be called imbecility. 

12. "What is of the greatest value in disputation is aculeness, 
which doubtless does not come from art; (since what is natural 
is not taught;) but it may be improved by art. 13. The 
chief requisite is, to keep the point in dispute, and that which 
we wish to establish, constantly before our eyes ; because, if we 
keep to one object, we shall not be led into useless altercation. 
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vittste tho time due to the cause in railing : and, if M 
advers&ry comoiit sucli errorSi we shall have the pleasure fl 
taking advantage of them. 

14. To those who have meditated carefully what may bed 
jected on the opposite eide, or what replies may be a 
their own, ait occaidoiiB* may be turned to advantage, 
kind of artifice employed at tiraea. however, to eontrive til 
certiun points, whii:h have been concealed in the course of t) 
pleading, may be suddenly brought forth in the subaeqUB 
discussion ; starting out an it were in an uue.tpeeted sally, ■ 
a spring t from an ambush. This is a plan which may t| 
adopted when there is some particular in the cause c " ' 
we cannot speak satisfactorily at once, but which we a 
clear when time is given us for consideration. J 15. What J 
secure and solid, it will be best to bring forward a 
mencement of our proceedings, that we may insist upon it d 
oftener and the longer It seems scarcely necessary to 
that a disputant should not be turbulent and clamorous n 
like people who are utterly atrangeis to learning ; for audacity, 
tliough it may be troublesome to the adversary, is at the same 
time hateful l« the judge. IG. It ia inexpedient, too, to con- 
tend long for a point which you cannot carry ; for where jc 
must be conquered, it ia better to yield ; because, if there I 
several points in dispute, the good faith which we show w" 
regard to one will cause us to be more trusted with respects 
others, or, if there be but ouo point, a lighter penalty may W 
inflicted on us in coiiBequence of a, candid acknowledgca "^ 
To persist in vindicating a fault, especially when it i' 
ia to commit another fault. 

17. While tlie contest is undecided, there is great skill a 
artihce in drawing on our adversary when wandering from the 
point, and forcing him to go as far from it as possible, in such 
a way that he may exult at limes in falsa hopes of succesa. 
Some points in our evidence may accordingly with advs 
be kept back ; for our opponents will perhaps press for the3 
with importunity, and rissk the whole of their caiif 

* OtfMis tenjiora.] Capperoaier and Spalding *gree wtth Rollin I 
tluokina that lempora Bbould be etpungod. 

t CUtfinio /artu.} Porta, obaar»efl Burmann, can hardly be Qail 
tilian's word. Be propOfeB iinprtui or jimcfsi. 

I i Ad ditpoiundan.] I have □□ doubt that Quiatiliao wrote diii^iA 
' ' Conip. I. 7, 20. Spaldi,ig. ^ 
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^Hp^fiuuk that we cannot prodace, adding authority to our 
^^nofs bj the earnestness with which they demand them. 
18- It may be of use. too, at times, to ahandon snme point to 
our adversary, whii:h he may tliink in lits favour, in order that, 
while he is graspiug it, be may let Elip something of greater 
importance ; or to oSer him his choiee of two tbiugs, either of 
which he will choose to his disadvantage ; a coarse which may 
be adopted with more efTect in discussion thiiu in regular 
pleading, because in the one we reply to ouruelves, and in the 
other we convict our adTeraary, as it wore, on bis own con- 
fession. ' 

19, It ia the part of an acute pleader to observe, above all, 
by what remarks the judge is most impressed, and to what he 
listens with disapprobation ; a circumstance which may often 
be discovered from bis looks, and sometimes from some word 
or gesture. He ought then to insist upon whatever promotes 
his object, and to withdraw adroitly from whatever is prqu- 
diuial to him. It is in such a way that physicians act; they 
continue or cease to give medicines, just as they see that they 
are relished or loathed by the patient. 20. Sometimes, if it 
ia not easy to make a point that we have stated clear, we may 
raise another question, and fix the attention of the judge, it 
possible, upon it ; for when jou yourself cannot answer to a 
thing, what is to he done but to find something else to which 
your opponent may be unable to answer? 21. In regard to 
most parts of a disputation, as I observed,* the same is to be 
eaid as in regard to the examination of witnesses, the difference 
being only with respect to persons ; as in the one case the 
contest is between advocates, and in the other between the 
witness and the advocate. But to exercise one's self in dispu- 
tation is much more easy ; for it is possible, and may be of 
the greatest advantage, to choose, in conjunction with some one 
engaged in the same studies, a subject, either true or fictitious. 
for discussion, and to take different sides upon it after the 
manner of altercations in the courts ; a practice which may 
also be adopted in respect to the simple sort of qnestions.t 

Sit. I would also have an advocate understand in what order 
his various proofs should be brought before the judge in 
such disputations; and the same plan may be adopted with 

• Sect 3. 

+ I iiuijerst»ad qiieBtinDB, (letu, bb diadnct fhim cauaes ; ah v. 10, 
S3'<L1 a Saaldlna. 
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regard tc them as with regard to the ai^nients in his 
namely, that the atrongest be placed first and last ; for 
former dispose the judge to believe him, and the ktler 
decidu in his favour. 



CHAPTER V. 



1. HiviKG treated of this head lo the best of my nbilitj,' 
should not hesitate to ^bss at onee to dhposUio", n'luch follgi 
next in order, were I not apprehensive that, as there B 
writers who place judgment* under invention, I might 
ihougiit by aorae to have purposely omitted that subject, thou] 
it is u quality, in my opinion, so blended and mixed with eve^ 
part of oratory that its iafliience is inseparable fi-oin eve 
single thought or word ; and it is not communicable by 
any more than taste or smell. 2. All that 1 can do, aca 
ingly, is to teach, and persevere in teaching, what is to 
imitated or avoided in each department of the art, in or 
that judgment may be exercised in reference to it. I ahi 
conti[Lue to teach, therefore, that we must not attempt wh 
cannot be accomplished; that we must avoid all argumeii 
that are contradictory or common tn both sides :t and th 
nothing in our speech ninst be barbarous or obscure ; bnt tl 
observance of all such rules must be under the guidance 
common sense, which cannot be taught. 

3, From judgment I do not consider that sagacity great 
differs, except that Judgment is employed about tbings whit 
are e\-ident in themselves, and sagacity about things that k 
obscure, having either not been noticed at all. or being of 
doubtful nature. Judgment is very often sure ; sagacity 
a certain reasoning, as it were, from the depths of thins 
generally weighing and comparing different arguments, ei 
exercising the faculties both of invention and arbitration, 4, Bi 
such observations are not to be taken as universally true ; fi 
sagacity is often exercised on some circumstance that preced 
the pleading of a cause ; as Cicero, in pleading against \'erv& 

■ See iil 3, 5, fl. 

t Comn:w>ia.'\ Se« lu, 3. E. 
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ftppears with great sagacity to have preferred occupying a 
shorter time with hia speerh to prolongiug it to the year in 
which Quintus HorteDsiQ3 was to be consul* 5. In the 
pandacl of a pleading, sagacity holJs the first and most influ-- 
nitial place ; for it is required to determine what we ought to 
lay, what to suppress, and what to defer ; whether it be better 
to deny a fact, or to justify it; when we should use an 
hcordiura, and of what kind ; whether we should give a state- 
Bient of facts, and in what form ; whether we should rest out 
jase on law or on equity; what order is the most eligible; 
irhat style we should adopt, and whether it he expedient to 
ipeok boldly, gently, or humbly. 6, But upon these points I 
have already, as occasiou has allowed, given some directions, 
tad I shall continue to do so iu the rest of my ^^'orlc. I will 
make a few remarks here, however, by way of example, that it 
way be more clearly understood what it is that I think cannot 
be taught by rules of art. 7. The sagacity of Demosthenes ia 
commended in this respect, that, when he wus recommending 
war to the Athenians, who had previously tried it with little 
success, he sliowed that nothing had been done in it with 
frudent mavagemenl. so their neglect might be made amends 
for, whereas if no error had been committed, there would have 
teen no ground for better hopes for the future. 8. TJie same 
[orator, too, when he feared to give offence if be reproached the 
'people for their indolence ia maintaining the hberty of their 
[«ouhtry, preferred to dwell on the praise of their ancestors, who 
liiad governed it with such effect ; for he thus found them 
[willing to listen, and it naturally followed that, while tbey 
approved of the better, ihey repented of the worse. 9. As to 
Cicero, his speech for Cluentius alone is worth an infinity of 
examples. For what proof of sagacity in it hall I admire 
most? The opening of the case, in which he deprives the 
I- mother, whose influence bore hard upoQ her son, of all credit? 

I; • When Cicero saw that it waa ia oontemplsHon to prolong the pro- 
f •eadlngR to another year aud another prtetorsbip, and to rescue ths 
^ acoused by the aid of Hortensiua and Metellua, who would theu b» 
1 eoDfluls, he contrived to avoid protracting hia pleading, and spending 
rtims on increaaing the number of hia changes, aud called witueeaea Ui 
I lapport each individual charge that he had made, condgDing them to 
I Hortensiiu for eiamination ; a mode by which Horteneiua waa to 
■ fatigued, that ha ceased to offer further oppoeitioD ; and Verrea, 
deapuiriug of auppott, wiut of hit own accord into exile. Aiccmiiu 
' Fcdiauui. 
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Or Us determination to tmnGfer the guilt of having bribed ik 
jiHges OQ tlie adverse party, rather than deny it. on account, U 
be nys, o/ Ihe aotorimt infamy of their juilffment ? Or hit 
reoourge, last of all, iu so odious au a&ir, to the Bupport of the 
law, « mode of defence bj which he would have alienated [be 
feelings of the judges, if thej had not been previously softened? 
Or h» protestation that he adopted that course conttaiy lo 
tbe inclinattoii of Clueniius? 10. Or what shall I camniend 
in his speech for Milo? That he made no statement 
o( tbe case until he had removed the prejudices entertained 
■gainst the accused ?* That he threw the odium of having 
lain iu wait upon Clodius, though the encounter was in 
reality fortuitous ? That he commended the deed, and yet 
exculpates Milo from having intentionally committed it? 
That he put no supplications into the mouth of his client, but 
took the cbamoter of suppliant on himBelf?t It would bs 
endless lo enumerate all the proofs of aagacitr that he ezhibita I 
how he divests Cotta of all credit ;^ how he opposes himself in 
the place of Ligarius :{ how he rescues Comeliusjl by alleging 
the openness of his confe^ion. 11. I think it sufficient ic 
obeerve, that there is nothing, not only in oratory, but in the 
whole conduct of life, more valuable than sagacity ; ^ that 
without it all instraction is given in vain ; and that judgment 
can do more without learning than learning without judgment ; 
for it is the part of that virtue to adapt our speech to places, 
circumstances, and characters. But as this part of my subject 
is somewhat comprehensive, and is intdmaiely connected with 
oratorical effect, it shall be noticed when I proceed to gita 
directions on speaking with propriety.** 

' Comp. uL 6, 93. 

t Comp. o. 1, met 25. ZT. 
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BrtmOT'i Works. Trans, by Maiy 


Howitl, 4 vols. y. 6d. each. 






Ballad! and Songs of the Peasantry. 


prices. 


By Robert Bell, 3;. 6rf. 
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Browna'i (Sir Thomas) Works. 3 vols. 

3j. bd. each. 
SnohuL&n'B Dictionary of Scienl<fic 

Terms, 6j. 

Geology and Mineralogy. 



land 



The S 






BeautiruL ti. «IJ. 61/. Refli 

the French Revolution, u. 

■ Life, by Sir James Prior, 31. 6rf. 

Blinl«^B Evelina. 31, 6rf. Cecilia 

a vols, 31. 6d, each. 
Bntlia' Life by Lockhart. Revised by 

W. Scoll Douglas. 31. 6d. 
Bntlei'i Analogy of Religion, and 

Sennons. 31. dd. 
Batlar'l Hndibras. ^r. ; or a vols, , 

51. each. 
Ousax. Trans.byW.A.M'DeTJIle. 51. 
OoDioeiu' Luslad. Mickle'a Transla- 
tion, revised. 3/. 6d. 
OUftfU (The) of Maddaloni. By 

Alfred de Reumonl. 31- 6d. 
Cupenter'B Mechanical Philosophy y. 

Vegelable Physiology. 6s. Animal 

Physiology. 61. 
Oairel's Counter Revolution under 

Charles IL and James 11, 31, Srf. 
Oattermole'i Evenings at H addon 

HalL Si, 
OatnllUB and Tlbullus. Trans, by 

W, K. Kelly. 51. 
OelUnl'l Memoirs. (Roscoe.) 31, 6d. 
OamiltM' Exemplary Novels. Trans, 

by W. K. KeUy. 31. 6rf. 
Don Qiiixole, Motleux's Trans. 

revised, a vols, 31. dd, each. 
Galatea. Trans, by G. W. 1, 

GylL 3s.6d. 
OhaJmera On Man. 51. 

The Perfect Life, 11. and 



OlunaeT's Works. Bell's Edition, re- 
vised by Skeal. 4 vols. 31. 6d. ea, 

Obess OoBgresB of 1863, By J. 



Friendship and Old Age. u.and 

II. &/. J 

Clark's Heraldry. (Planchj.) 51, and | 

OlAialc Tales y. 6rf. ] 

ColerldEe'B Prose Wnrics. (Aslie.) I 

6 vols. 31. dd. each. 1 

Comte'H Philosophy of the Sdenas. I 

(G. H, Lewes.) Jt. 
Condrf'a Histoty oftbe ArabsJnSpnin, I 

3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 
Coopai'B Biographical Dielionair, 

a vols, SJ, each. 
Oowper'B Works. (South^.) 8 vols, 

y. 6d. each. 
OOie'BHouseof Austria, 4VQIS. 31.M, 

each. Memoirs of Marlborougli, 

3 vols. 31. 6d. each. Atlas to 

Marlborough's Campaigns, loi. 6if. 
CraJk'a Pursuit of Knowledge. 51. 
CraTen's Young Sportsman's Mamal. 

SI- 
OnUkaluwk'B Punch and Judy. SJ. 

Three Cdutsbs and a Dessert. Ji. 
CoimlnBbam'B Lives of British Painters. 

3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 
Danle. Trans, by Rev, H. F. Cary, 

31. 6d. Inferno. Separate, it. and 

II. 6fl'. Purgatorio. u. and u. bd. 

Paradise it. and 11. 5rf. 
Trans, by I. C. WrigbU (Flai- 

man's Illustrations. ) 51. 

Inferno. Italian Text and Trans. 

by Dr. Carljle. 51. 

Purgatorio. Italian Text and 

Trans, by W. S. Dugdale. 51. 

De OominliiBs' Memoirs. Trans, by 

A. R. Scoble, a vols, 3r. 6d. each, 
DettK'B Novels and Miscel. Works, 

6 vols, 31. dd. each. Robinson 

Crusoe (Vol, VII). 31, 6rf. or 5s. 

The Plague in London. \s. and 

11, 6rf, 
Delolme on the Constiiution of & 

land. 31. 6rf. 
Demmlna' Arms and Armour. 

by C. C. Black. 71, dd. 
IWinoBthuiM- Orations. Tkaim.'fl 

C. %3.i\<\ Kennedy. 4 vols. S3.. M 
, i-iQ\.%>.fca. ' - 
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DemOBtlieneH' Orations On the Crcr 

IS. Eind ij. 6d. 
De Stael'a Carvaae. Trans, by Emily 

Baldwin and Paulina Driver, y. 6d, 
DeTey*! Logic. 51. 
Dustionary oT Greek and Latin Quota- 



of Noted Names of Fiction. 

(Wheeler.) 5/. 

of Obsolete and Provincial Eng- 
lish. (Wright.) a vols. 51. each. 

IHdnm'B Christian Iconography. : 

DfoEMtM Laerdus. Trans, by C. D. 

Yonge. 51. 
Dohree's Adversaria. {Wagner), avols. 

Sodd'a Epigrammatists. 6s. 
DonaldBon'E Theatre of ihe Greeks. 5J, 
Draper's History of ihe Inlelleclnal 
Development of Europe, z vols. sj. 

]>tuiIop'B History of Ficlion, i 

Dyer's HIslory of Pompeii. 71. 6rf. 

The City of Rome. 51. 

Dyer's British Popular Customs. 51. 
Early Travels in Palestine. (Wright.) 

EfttOU'a Waterloo Days. u. and u. 6d. 
Eber'H EgyptLin Princess. Trans, by 
K S. Buehheim. jf. 6<f. 

lories for Children. 



BUIb' Specimens of Early English Me- 
trical Romances. (Halliwell.) 51. 

El»e'a Life of Shakespeare. Trans, by 
L. Dora SclimiU. 51. 

Emenon's Works. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each, 
or s vols. II. each. 

Ennemoser'a History of Magic 3 vols. 



EnaeUoB' Eccl. History. Trans, by 

C. F. Cruse. JJ. 
Eratyn'B Diary and Cwiespondei\ce. 
(Bmy.) 4 vols, 51. each. 



Fleldlne:'! Joseph Andrews. 31. 6rf. 

Tom Jones. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Amelia. 51. 
Flaxman'a Lactures on Sculpture. 61. 
Florenoe of Worcester's Chronicle. 

Trans, by T. Forester. 51. 
FoBter'a Works. 10 vols. 31. 6d. each, 
FrankUn'H Autobiography. 11. 



Glbboa'B Decline and FaU. 7 vols, 
3J. 6d. each. "j 

Qllbart's Banking. 2 vols. 51. eaoq 
Oil Bias. Trans, by Smollett 6l.W^ 
OiraUuB Cambrensis. 5^. ^\ 

OoatSe'B Works and Correspondence, 
including Autobiography and Annals, 
Faust, Elective afiinides, Werlher, 
Wilhehn Meisler, Poems and Ballads, 
Dramas, Reinecke Fox, Tour in Italy 
and Miscellaneous Travels. Early and 
Miscellaneous Letters, Correspon- 
dence wiih Eckermann and Sorel, 



and Schiller, &c. &c 



janslatc 
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Fftusl. Text with Hayward's 

Translation. (Buehheim.) 51. 

Faust. Pan I. Trans, by Anna 

Swanwick. 11. and ir. 6d. 

Boyhood. (Part I. of the Aalo- 

biography.) Trans, by J, Oxenford. 
II, and II, 5rf. 

Reinecke Fox. Trans, by A. 

GoldBmlth'i Works. (Gibbs.J 5 vols. 
31. td. each. 

Plays, II. and ii. 6d. Vicar ot 

Wakefield. 11. and u. 6rf. 



Tracts, si- 
6f^^ Letters. (D. C, Tovey.J 

[tn tkffress. 
Oreelt Anthology. Trans, by E, Burgcs. 

Qieek Romances. (Theagenes and 
Chariclea, Daphnis and Chloe, Cli- 
topho and Leuoippe. ) Trans, by Rev , 

0[X»'k'^¥Wa--met>v. =#• 
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OrMua, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson's 

Poemi. (Robert BdL) 3J. 6d. 
attgrnfa Evidences oT the Christiiin 

Religion. 31. 6d. 
Qltnuil'l Gammer Grelhet. Trans, by 

E. Taylor. 31. 60. 
German Tales. Trans, by Mrs. 

Hunt, s vols. 31, 6d. each. 
QrOMl'l Marco VisconlL 3s. 6d. 
QlUiDfB Origin of Represcnlalive 

GoVErament in Europe. Trans, by 

A. R. Scoble. 31. 60. 

The English Revolution of 1640. 

Trans, by W. Hailitt. 31. 6d. 

History of Civilisal ion. Trans, by 

W. Hailiit 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Hall (Robert). Miscellaneous Works. 

JF. 6d. 

Eandbookl of Athletic Spons. 8 vols. 

3s. 6d. each. 
HandlKWk of Card and Table Games. 

a vols. 3!, 6a'. each. 

of Proverbs. By H. G. Bohn. 51. 

of Foreign Proverbs. 51, 

Hudwlek*! Histoij of the Thirty-nine 

Articles. 5^. 

Baxvefa Circulation of the Blood. 
( Bowie. ) II, and i.t. 6d, 

HanlTi Tales. Trans, by S. Mendd. 
3J. &t 

The Caravan and Sheik of Alex- 
andria, u. and u. 6d. 

Hftwthoroe'B Novels and Tales. 3 vols. 
31. 6d, each. 

HaiUtfB Lectures and Essays. 7 vob. 
31. 6rf. each. 

~ on'» History of Painting. (Cosmo 



Monk 



,e.) , 



Ee|:el'B Philosophy of History. Trans, 
by J. Sibree. 51. 

Heine's Poems. Trans, by E. A. Bow- 
ring. 31. 6d, 

Travel pictures. Trans, by Francis 

Storr. 31. 6d. 

HAjw (Sir Arthur). Life of Thomas 



I Historical Documents ot 

ic Middle Ages. 51. 

*■ English Cdns. (Keary.] Si. 
H«iir7 (Matthew) On the Puhns. 51. 
BmrofHunliiigdon'sHiatoty. Trans. 
by T. Foresiec. 51. 



HoBlad, Callimachus and 

Trans, by Rev. J. Banks. 
BolTmum'a Talcs. The Seiapion 

Brethren. Trans, by LieuL-Cokmel 

Ewing. 3 vols. 31. 6d. 
Hogg's Experimental and Natural 

Philosophy. SI. 
Holbtln'B Dance of Death and Bible 



Cuts. 



vols. 



Trans, by T. A. Buckley. . 



Pope's Translation. With Flax- 
iiian's Illustrations, a vols. 51, each. 

Cowper's Translation, a vtds, 

3J. 6J. each. 
Hooper's Waterloo. 31. 6d. H 

Hontoe. Smart's Transladon, 1 iiiii];M 
by Buckley. 31. 6if. " -^ 






Trans, by Mrs. Cros- 



Poems. Trans, by varioBS wiilers. 

CollecledbyJ.H.L.WiUian». 31.61/. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. Trans, by OttS, 
Paul, aad Dallas. 4 vols. 31. 61^. each, 
and I vol 51. 

Personal Narrative of his Travels. 

Trans, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 51. each. 

Views of Nature. Trans, by Gtt* 



Hiuijfkry, History of. 31. I 
Hunt's Poetry of Science. 
Hntchinson's Memoirs. 31. &/, 
Indlft before the Sepoy Mutiny. 
Ingtilpb'E Chronicles. 51. 
JuoeB' Life of Richard Cteur de L 

a vols. 31, 6J. each. 
Life and Times of Louis XIV. 

a vols. 31. M. each. 
Irving: (Washington). Complete 

Works. IS vols. 31. 6d. each ; or 

in 18 vols. II. each, anda vols, i ' ' 



leLiMfl 
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) Shakespeare's Hero- 



1 (Mt».} 

ines. 31. 6d. 
Stmt (E.) Anecdotes of Dog3. 51. 
JWM{J. H.) Memoirs of the Court of 

England luider ihe Stuarts. 3 vols. 

5j. each. 

Memoirs of Ihe Pretenders. 51. 

jQhnaon'a Lives of the Poets. (Napier). 

3 vols. 3J. td, each. 

JtiMpliiiB. Whiston's Transtation, re- 
vised by Retf, A. R. Shilleta 5 vols. 
31. 6d. each. 

Joyoe'l Scienlitic Dialogues. 51. 

JnkeB-Bromie'i Handbook of Physical 
Geoloey. 7s. bd. Handbooli of His- 
torical Geology. 6j. The Building 
of (he British Isles. 71. 6rf. 

Joliaa the Emperor. Trans, by Rev. 
C W. King. 5,. 

Jnnlus'B Letters. Woodfall's Edition, 
revised, a vols. 31. 6rf. each. 

Jvitili, Cornetiua Nepos, and Eutropius. 
Trans, by Rev. ]. S. Watson. 51. 

jQVenBl, PeisiuE, Sulpicia, sad Lu- 
dlius. Trans, by l» Evans. Jt. 

Kftnt'8 Critique of Pure Reason. Trans. 
by J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 5J. 

Prolegomena, &c. Trans, by E. 

Belfon Bai. 5J. 

KelghUsy'B Fairy Mythology, sj. 

Classical Mythology. Revised by Dr. 

L. Schmiu. 51. 
Kldd On Man. 31. 6rf. 
Klrby On Animals, a vols. Ji. each. 
Knlght'B Knowledge is Power. 51. 
lA Fontaine's Fables. Trans, by E. 

Wright. 31. 6rf. 
lAnuxtiiie's History of the Girondists. 

Trans, by H. T. Ryde. 3 vols. y. 6d. 

Restoration of the Monarchy m 

France. Trans, by CapL Rafter. 

4 vols. 3]. 6d. each. 

French Revolution of 184a. 31,61^. 

Lamb*! Elssays of Elia and Eliana. 

31. 64, or in 3 vols. ji. each. 
Memorialsand Letters. Talfourd's 

Edition, revised by W, C, HazUlt. 

3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 
Specimens of the English Dramatic 

foelsoflhe'IVnieofEliiibelh, 31. 6J. 



each. 

Ls.ppenberg'B England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans by a 
Thorpe, a vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

Leoturea on Painting. By Barry. Opie 
and Fusel i. 51, 

I^o&ardo da Tlnd'B Treatise on Paint- 
ing. Trans, by J. F. Eigaud. s*- 

LepBltlfl'LettersfromEgypt.ac. Trans, 
by L. and J. B, Homer. 51. 

LeBBlng'i Dramatic Works. I'rans. by 
Ernest Bell. 2 vols. 31. 6d. each. 
Nathan the Wise and Minna von 
Bamhelm. u. and ir. 6d. Laokoon, 
Etemalic Notes, &c Trans, by E, C. 
Beasley and Helen ZhnmeriL 31. 6d. 
Laokoon separate, ir. or 11. 6d. 

Lilly's Introduction to Astrology. 
(ZadkieL) 51. 

LlTj. Trans, by Dr. SpUlan and others. 

Locke's Philosophical Works. (J. A. 
St, John). 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Lile. By Lord King, 31, 64. 

Lodge'l Portraits, e vols. 5/, each. 
LoagftUow'i Poetical and Prose Works. 

Lovdon'B Natural History. 51. 
Lovndei' Bibliographer's Manual 6 

vols, 5i. each. 
Lnean'a Pharsalia. Trans, by H. T. 

Riley. Jt. 
LuoUn'B Dialogues. Trans, by H. 

Williams. $!. 
LucrMllU. Trans, by Rev. J. S, 

Watson. SJ, 
LuthBT'a Table Talk, Trans, by W. 

Haititt 31. td, 

Autobiography. (Michelet). 

Trans, by W. HaihtL 31. 6d. 

KaohiaYelll'S History of Florence, 4c. 

MAllet'B Northern Antiquities. 51. 

Ha&tBll'a Geological Excursions 
through the Isle of Wight, Sis. 51, 
Petrifactions and their Teachings. 
6j. Wonders of Geology, a vols. 

Hauonl'i The Betrothed, sr. 

Won, te-j\'sai\ii ■\:.NN<\'fiKi, ^- 
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atUtlBl'B Epigrams Trans, ji- ^ 
■ ■.rtlneau'B History of England. 

1800-is. y- 6rf. 
History of the Peace, i8<6-46, 

MMtHflW ParlB. Trans, by Dr. Giles. 



b 



by Mrs. Horrocks. 3 vols. 31. 6rf. 

Wclutcl AneHo and Raflaelle. By 
Duppa and Q. de Quincy. 51, 

Miabslet's French Revolution. Trans 
by C Cocks. 31. 6rf. 

KlgneVa French Revolution. 31. 6rf. 

MlUefi Philosophy of History. 4 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

MUton'B Poelical Works. (J. Mont- 
gomery.) a vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Prose Works. (J. A. St. John.) 

5 vols. 3!. &/. each. 

mtfOrd'B Our Village, a vols. 31, 6rf. 

HoIUn'B Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 3J. 61/. each. 

The Miser, Tartuffe, The Shop- 
keeper turned Gentleman. it.lk.\s.6tl. 

■rait^Ti'B (Lady M. W.) Letters 
and Works. (Whamdiife and Moy 
Thomas. } a vols. 5;. each. 

■ontalglie's Essays. Cotton's Trans, 
revised by W. C HaiiilL 3 Vols. 
31. 6d, each. 

HimtMquiea'a Spirit of Laws. Nu- 
genl's Trans, revised by I. V. 
Prichard. a vols. 3J. fid, each, 

■0171117^ Games of Chess. (Ldwen- 
Ihai.) 51. 

HniUe'B British Birds. (Martin.) avols. 

HftTal and Military Heroes of Great 
Britain, 6s. 

ireuder's History of the Christian Re- 
ligion and Church. lovoK Life of 
Christ. I vol. Planting and Train- 
ing of the Cimrch by the Apostles. 
3 vols. History of Christian Dogma, 
a vols. Memorials of Christian Life 
in the Early and Middle Ages. 
zS vols. 3.1. 6rf. each. 
Slaaiml'e History of thejesuits. ^. 



NtlKOnVa Memorials of Hampden. ^. 
Oi*ley'«Hi5toryoftheSaracens. y.6.1. 
Orderlciu TltoUs. Trans, by T. 

Forester. 4 vols. 51. each. 
Ot1± Trans, by H. T. Riley. 3 vols. 

51. each. 
>«wad'B Thoughts. Trans, by C. 

Kegan PauL y. 6d. 
PauIl'S Life of Alfred the Great, Sc 51. 
■ Life of CromwelL u. and 11. id. 
Patuanlaa' Description of Green. 

Trans, by Rev. A. R. Shilleto. anSs I 



Percy'H Reliques of Ancient Englisli 
Poetry. (Prichard.) a vols. ji. 61/. ea. 

Fetrarell'B Sonnets. 51. 

Pettlgnw'B Chronicles of the Tombs, 
y- 

FbUD-JadnnB. Trans, by C. D.Yonge. 
4 vols. 51. each. 

Hckerlng'B Races of Man. jt. 

Pindar. Trans, by D. W. Turner, s,- j 

Planghi^'B History of British Costm 



Apolcgy, Crilo, Phsedo, 

Day's Analysis and Index U 

Dialogues. 51. 
PlautUB. Trans, by H, 

a vols. 51. each. 
Trinuinmus, Menoechml, J 

iaria, Caplivi. 11. ond 1 ' ' 
FUiiT'b Natural History. Trans, by' 

Dr. Bostock and H. T. R-ley. f-'- 



nutarch'B Ljves. Trans, by Stewart 
and I^ng. 4 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Moralia. Trans, by Rev. C W. 

Kfngand Rev.A. R. S^ 
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FolltlealCyclopEedia. 4 vols. 31, 6d. ea. 
Fol7glot of Foreign Proverbs. 51, 
Pepa'B Poetical Works. (Canulhers.) 
a vols. 5J. each. 

Homer. (J. S. Watson.) 3 vols. 

51. each. 

Lire and Letlers, (Cairuthers.) ^. 

PDtteiy and Porcelain. (H. G. Bohn.) 

SJ. and loi. 6d. 
PropertlaB, Trans, by Rev. P. J. F. 

GantilloD. 31. 6d, 
Front (Father.) Reliques. 51. 
Qailitllll,n'B InBtilutes of Oratory. 

Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson, a vols. 

Kume'l Tragedies. Traos. by R. B. 

Boswell. 3 vols. 31. dd. each. 
Baske'B History of the Popes. Tran& 

by E. Foster, 3 vols. 31. 6rf. eiwh. 

Latin and Teutonic Nations. 

Trans, by P. A. Ashworth. 3*. 6d. 

History of Servin. Trans, by 

Mrs. Kerr. 31. 6d. 

Sennle'a Insect Arcbltecluie. (J. G. 

Wood.) 5J. 
Eeynold'B Discourses and Elssays. 

(Beeehy.) 3 vols. 31. dd. each. 
Rlcardo'B Political Economy. (Gon- 

BldLter*! Levaim. 31. bd. 
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1. by Lieul.-CoL Kwing. 3!. bd. 
SOfrer de Hovendeit'B Annals, Trans. 

by Dr, Giles. 3 vols, y. each. 
Bogw of Wendorer. Trans, by Dr. 

Giles. 3 vols. 51. each. 
Boget'B Animal and Vegetable Pby- 

siology. a vols, &r. each. 
SomelniheNineteenthCentury. (C.A. 

Eaton.) 3 vols. 51. each, 
RoMoe'B Leo X. a vols. 31, 6d, each. 
— — Lorenso de Medici, gr. W. 
RUBSU, History of. By W. K, Kelly. 

2 vols. 31. 6d. each, 
a&llTlst. Florus. and Velleius Paler- 

culus. Trans, by Rev, J, S. Walson. 

SI. 
ScblUer*! Works. Including History o( 

the Thirty Years' War, Revolt of the 

Netherlands, Wallenslein, William 

Tell, Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid \ 



of Orleans, Bride of Messina, Robbers, 
FiesCD, Love and Intrigue, Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer, Sport of Divinity, Poems, 
Aeslbctical and Philosophical Essays, 
Ac. By vaiioos Iraoslators. 7V0IX. 
31. 6d. each. 

Maty Stuart and The Maid of 

Orleans. Trans, by J. MeUish and 
Anna Swanwick. u, and ir, 6if. 

SoblSgel (F.). Lectures and Miscel- 
laneous Works. 5 vols. 31. 61/. eocii. 

(1. v.). Lectures on Dramatic 

Art and Literature, y. 6d. 

Scliopeiiliauer^ Essays. Selected and 
Trans, by E. Belforl Bax. 51, 

On the Fourfold Root of the 

Principle of SufHcient Reason and 
on tho Will in Nature. Trans, by 
Mdmr. Hillebrand. 51, 

Bchoair'B Earth, Plants, fttid Man. 

Trans, by A. Henfray. y, 
Scbimiuia'B Early letters. Trans, by 

May Herbert. 31. 6rf. 

Reissmann's Life of. Trans, by 

A. L. Alger, 3;. 6rf. 

8«nMta on Benetils. Trans, by Aubn-y 
Stewart. 3r. 6d. 

Minor Essays and On Clemency. 

Trans, by Aubrey Stewart. Jr. 

Bharpe'B History of Egypt, a vols. 

SberidBii'B Dramatic Works. 3F, 6^. 

Plays, ij. and 1/. 6d. 

SUmoDdl's Literature of the Soutii of 

Europe. Trans, by T. Roscoe. 3 

vols, 31, 6d. each. 
Six Old English Chronicles. $1. 
Smltll (Aichdcacon). Synonyms and 

Antonyms. 5s, 
SmlUl {Adam), Wealth of Nadons. 

(Belfort Ban.) 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

3>- 6d. 

Smltll (Pye), Geology and Scriplura 

SI. 
Bmytb'B Lectures on Modem History, 

3 vols. 31. 6(f. each. 
StonteB' Ecclesiastical History. 5r. 
BoplloeleB. Trans, by E. P. Coleridge, 
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Kcclcsiostical Hlstoiy. 51. 

IptnOM'i Cbief Worlu. Tians. by 

R. H. M. Elwea. a vols. 51. eacli, 

•tiLllUri Dutch and Flemlsti Painters, 



Sttiokbardt'i Eipeiimental Chemisiry. 

(Heaion.) Ji. 
BtrftbO't Geography. Trans, by 

Falconer and Hamilton. 3 vob, 

BtTlBklMld'l Queens of England. 6 

vols. 51. each. Mary Queen or 

Scoli. a vols. %s. each. Tudor 

and Stuatl Princesses. 51. 
■tnixt * B«T«n'a Aniiquiiies of 

Athens. 51. 
KuttOnlU' Lives of the Caesars and of 

Ihe Grammarians. Thomson's trans. 

revised by T, Forester. 51. 
■nllj'l Memoirs. Mrs. Lennox's 

irans. revised, 4 vols. 3J. dd. each. 
TMltu. The Oxford trans, revised. 

TalM of the Genii. Tians. by Sir. 

Charles MoreU. p. 
TMM'* Jerusalem Delivered. Trans. 

by J. H. Widen, jr- 
Tk^or'i Holy Living and Holy Dying. 

TwwuMandPh^dius. Trans, by H.T. 
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